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What  is  true  of  most  of  the  improvements,  which  are 
made  hy  study,  or  culture,  is  peculiarly  so  of  the  art  of 
reading  and  speaking.  If  there  is  not  a  foundation  laid 
for  it  in  youth,  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  of  expecta- 
tion that  any  great  degree  of  skill  in  it  will  ever  be  attained. 
As  this  art  depends  upon  and  consists  in  practice  more  than 
theory,  it  requires  the  earlier  instruction,  that  practice  may 
have  its  proper  influence,  before  the  time  of  life  arrives  in 
which  there  may  be  occasion  for  public  exhibition. 

Mankind  must  speak  from  the  beginning,  therefore 
ought,  from  the  beginning,  to  be  taught  to  speak  rightly. 
All  who  have  had  experience  in  teaching,  know  the  diffi- 
culty of  breaking  through  bad  habits,  and  the  importance 
of  saving  this  labor  by  prevention.  There  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  speaking  and  writing.  Some,  nay,  most 
of  mankind  are  never  to  be  writers,  but  all  are  speakers. 

Suppose  a  youth  to  have  no  prospect  either  of  pleading 
at  the  bar,  or  of  appearing  in  the  pulpit  ;  does  it  follow 
that  he  need  bestow  no  pains  in  learning  to  speak  properly 
his  native  language  ?  Will  he  never  have  occasion  to 
read,  in  a  company  of  his  friends,  a  copy  of  verses,  a  pas- 
sage of  a  book,  a  chapter  in  the  bible,  or  a  column  in  a 
newspaper  ? 

Cicero  justly  observes,  that  address  in  speaking  is 
highly  ornamental,  as  well  as  useful,  even  in  private  life. 
The  limbs  are  parts  of  the  body  far  less  noble  than  the 
tongue,  yet  every  one  desires  to  be  taught  how  to  use  them 
properly.  This  is  commendable.  But  is  there  no  attention 
to  be  paid  to  the  use  of  the  tongue,  the  glory  of  man  ? 
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We  do  not  expect,  in  our  age,  to  hear  of  a  person's  shut- 
ting himself  up  for  many  months  in  a  cell  under  ground, 
to  study  and  practice  elocution  uninterrupted ;  or  declaim- 
ing on  the  sea  shore,  to  accustom  himself  to  harangue  an 
enraged  multitude  without  fear ;  or  under  the  points  of 
drawn  swords  fixed  over  his  shoulders,  to  cure  himself  of 
a  bad  habit  of  shrugging  them  up ;  which,  with  other  par- 
ticulars, are  the  labors  recorded  to  have  been  undertaken 
by  Demosthenes,  in  order  to  perfect  himself,  in  spite  of  his 
natural  disadvantages,  of  which  he  had  many. 

What  is  to  be  gained  by  skill  in  the  art  of  speaking, 
may  not  now  be  sufficient  to  reward  the  indefatigable  dili- 
gence used  by  a  Demosthenes,  a  Pericles,  or  an  Augus- 
tus ;  yet  it  is  still  of  important  advantage  for  all  that  portion 
of  youth,  whose  station  places  them  within  the  reach  of 
even  a  common  school  education,  to  be  qualified  for  acquitting 
themselves  with  reputation,  when  called  to  read  in  a  pri- 
vate circle,  or  to  speak  in  public. 

That  the  manner  or  address  of  a  speaker,  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  that  a  just  and  pleasing  manner  in  deli- 
vering either  one's  own  compositions,  or  those  of  others,  is 
difficult  of  acquisition,  and  but  too  much  neglected,  seems 
unquestionable  from  the  deficiences  we  so  commonly  ob- 
serve in  the  address  of  our  public  speakers,  and  from  the 
little  effect  produced  by  their  labors. 

To  acquire  the  art  of  reading,  is  certainly  difficult  to  a 
very  young  person  ;  but  we  daily  see  the  difficulty  sur- 
mounted at  the  age  of  five  or  six  years.  If  it  is  not  acquired 
about  that  time,  we  know  that  the  difficulty  increases  with 
increasing  years.  Many  boys,  neglected  at  this  age,  have 
made  considerable  progress  in  writing,  before  they  could 
read  even  intelligibly.  Their  inability  in  this  respect  has 
dispirited  them,  by  rendering  them  objects  of  derision  to 
their  juniors  ;  and  this  has  given  them  an  early  disrelish 
of  books,  and  led  them  to  seek  employment  in  dissipation. 
Early  inferiority  has  had  a  fatal  influence  on  all  subsequent 
proficiency. 
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I.  ARTICULATION. 

A  good  articulation  consists  in  giving  every  letter  in  a 
syllable  its  due  proportion  of  sound,  according  to  the  most 
approved  custom  of  pronouncing  it ;  and  in  making  such  a 
distinction  between  the  syllables,  of  which  words  are  com- 
posed, that  the  ear  shall  without  difficulty  acknowledge 
their  number  ;  and  perceive  at  once,  to  which  syllable  each 
letter  belongs.  Where  these  points  are  not  observed,  the 
articulation  is  proportionably  defective. 

A  good  articulation  is  to  the  ear,  in  speaking,  what  a 
fair  and  regular  hand  is  to  the  eye,  in  writing ;  and  exact- 
ness in  sounding  the  words  rightly,  corresponds  to  propriety 
in  spelling ;  in  both  cases,  the  understanding  can  compre- 
hend what  is  offered  to  it,  with  ease  and -quickness,  and 
without  being  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  painful  attention. 

It  is  a  disgrace  to  a  gentleman,  to  be  guilt}'  of  falss 
spelling,  either  by  omitting,  changing,  or  adding  letters 
contrary  to  custom  ;  and  yet  it  shall  be  no  disgrace  to  omit 
letters,  or  even  syllables,  in  speaking,  and  to  huddle  his 
words  so  together,  as  to  render  them  utterly  unintelligible. 
Yet  surely,  exactness  in  the  latter,  is  a  point  of  much  more 
importance  than  in  the  former  article,  in  whatever  light  we 
view  it.  The  writing  of  a  gentleman  is  submitted  but  to 
one  reader  at  a  time  ;  who  may  examine  it  at  his  leisure, 
supply  any  defects  of  orthography,  and  decypher  the  mean- 
ing, though  the  characters  be  ever  so  irregular.  But  the 
Avords  of  one  who  speaks  in  public,  whether  delivered,  or 
read  from  notes,  may  be,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  ad- 
dressed to  many  hundred  hearers ;  who  must  lose  the 
benefit  or  purposed  end  of  the  discourse,  in  proportion  asr 
it  is  indistinctly  pronounced. 

The  reason  of  the  unequal  judgment  passed  by  mankind 
in  this  case  is,  that  written  language  is  taught  by  rule,  and 
it  is  thought  a  shame  for  any  one  to  transgress  the  known 
rules  of  an  art  in  which  he  has  been  instructed.  But 
spoken  language  is  not  regularly  taught,  but  is  left  to 
chance,  imitation,  and  early  habit ;  and  therefore*  like  all 
other  things  left  to  chance,  or  unsettled  principles,  is  liable 
to  innumerable  irregularities  and  defects.    And  in  this 
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case,  mankind  reciprocally  claim,  and  allow  indulgence  to 
each  other.  That  this  is  the  true  reason,  will  be  evident 
from  this  consideration,  that  amongst  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  where  speaking  was  regularly  taught,  the  smallest 
error  committed  in  pronouncing,  was  equally  disgraceful 
as  false  spelling  is  with  us. 

Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  faults  in  articulation,  early 
contracted,  are  suffered  to  gain  strength  by  habit,  and  to 
grow  so  inveterate  by  time,,  as  to  be  incurable ;  partly 
through  want  of  attention  to  the  point  in  early  years,  and 
partly  through  want  of  skilful  persons  to  remedy  the  evil 
after  it  has  been  suffered  to  take  root. 

It  may  be  boldly  affirmed,  that  of  the  multitude  of  in- 
stances which  offer,  of  a  vitiated  articulation,  there  is  not 
one  in  a  thousand,,  which  proceeds  from  any  natural  defect 
or  impediment.  The  grosser  faults  of  articulation,  such  as 
stuttering,  hesitation,  lisping,  and  inability  to  pronounce 
certain  letters,  can  never  be  cured  by  precept  alone ;  these 
require  the  constant  aid  of  a  person  skilled  in  the  causes 
of  those  faults  ;  who,  by  teaching  each  individual  how  to 
use  the  organs  of  speech  rightly,  and  by  showing  him  the 
proper  position  of  the  tongue,  lips,  &c,  may  gradually 
bring  him  to  a  just  articulation. 

The  most  essential  point  in  articulation,  is  distinctness  ; 
and  therefore  its  opposite  is  the  greatest  fault.  Indistinct- 
ness, to  a  certain  degree,  renders  the  speaker  unintelligible  : 
or  demands  a  more  than  ordinary  attention,  which  is  always 
painful  to  the  hearer.  The  chief  source  of  indistinctness, 
is  too  great  precipitancy  of  speech.  And  this  take's  its  rise 
chiefly  from  a  bad  method  of  teaching  boys  to  read.  As 
the  principal  object  of  the  master  is  to  make  boj^s  perfectly 
acquainted  with  written  words,  so  as  to  acknowledge  them 
at  sight,  and  give  them  a  ready  utterance  ;  the  boy,  who 
at  first  is  slow  in  knowing  the  words,  is  slow  in  uttering 
them  ;  but  as  he  advances  in  knowledge,  he  mends  his 
pace  ;  and  not  being  taught  the  true  beauty  and  propriety 
of  reading,  he  thinks  all  excellence  lies  in  the  quickness 
and  rapidity  with  which  he  is  able  to  do  it.  The  prize  to 
boys  who  have  made  any  proficiency  in  reading,  seems  to 
be  destined  to  the  swift ;  they  set  out  at  a  gallop,  and  con- 
tinue their  speed  to  the  end,  without  regarding  how  many 
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letters  or  syllables  they  drop  by  the  way ;  or  how  many 
words  they  jostle  into  one  another. 

To  this  hasty  delivery,  which  drops  some  letters,  and' 
pronounces  others  too  faintly,  which  runs  syllables  into 
each  other,  and  clusters  words  together,  is  owing  that 
thick,  mumbling,,  cluttering  utterance,  of  which  we  have 
too  many  examples.  The  greatest  orator  of  antiquity,  we 
are  informed,  had  this  fault,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  even 
when  he  ventured  first  to  speak  in  public  ;  on  which  account 
his  speech  Avas  exploded  by  the  whole  assembly.  But  we 
are  also  told  the  cause  of  this,  which  is,  that  he  had  the 
misfortune,  singular  in  those  days,  of  not  having  been 
trained  in  the  art  of  speaking. 

IL  PRONUNCIATION. 

Pronunciation,  among  the  ancientsr  had  a  very  compre- 
hensive meaning ;  it  included  every  thing  in  the  whole 
compass  of  delivery.  With  us,  it  is  confined  within  narrow 
bounds^  it  refers  only  to  the  manner,  of  sounding  our 
words. 

Our  pronunciation  ought  to  be  such  as  is  commonly  prac- 
ticed in  the  ordinary  conversation  of  well  bred  companies. 
Their  method  of  pronouncing  words  we  must  make  our- 
selves acquainted  with,  for  it  is  the  standard  of  pronuncia- 
tion for  the  time,,  and  there  is  a  kind  of  fashion  in  this,  as 
there  is  in  almost  every  thing  else.  Many  words  spoken 
twenty  years  ago  were  pronounced  differently  ten  years 
after,  and  some  of  these  are  at  this  time  pronounced  unlike 
what  has  been  practiced  at  any  other  period. 

Whatever  impropriety  there  may  be  in  the  continual 
fluctuation  in  the  mode  of  uttering  words,  still  this  is  a 
matter  we  may  lament,  but  cannot  rectify  of  ourselves — 
our  business,  as  speakers,  is  to  pronounce  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  offend  the  ears  of  our  audience  ;  and  the  only  way 
we  can  do  this,  is  to  speak  the  language  according  to 
common  custom,  among  those  from  whom  we  are  sure  to 
hear  no  vulgarisms  of  accent,  or  any  vicious  pronunciations. 

An  insipid  flatness  and  languor  is  almost  the  universal 
fault  in  reading,  and  even  public  speakers,  often  suffer 
their  words  to  drop  from  Shear  lips  with  such  a  faint  and 
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feeble  utterance,  that  they  appear  neither  to  understand  or 
feel  what  they  say  themselves,  nor  to  have  any  desire  that 
it  should  be  understood  or  felt  by  their  audience.  This  is 
a  fundamental  fault :  a  speaker  without  energy,  is  a  lifeless 
statue. 

HI.  ACCENT  AND  EMPHASIS. 

Accent  is  the  mark  which  distinguishes  words  from  each 
other,  as  simple  types  of  our  ideas,  without  reference  to 
their  agreement  or  disagreement:  emphasis  is  the  mark 
which  points  out  their  several  degrees  of  relationship,  and 
the  rank  which  they  hold  in  the  mind. 

Accent  addresses  itself  to  the  ear  only  ;  emphasis  through 
the  ear  to  the  understanding.  Were  there  no  accent,  words 
would  be  resolved  into  their  original  syllables :  were  there 
no  emphasis,  sentences  would  be  resolved  into  their  origi- 
nal words.  But  by  the  use  of  accent  and  emphasis,  words 
and  their  meaning,  being  pointed  out  by  certain  marks,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  are  uttered,  the  hearer  has  all 
trouble  saved,  but  that  of  listening :  and  can  accompany 
the  speaker,  with  as  clear  a  comprehension  of  the  matter 
offered  to  his  consideration,  as  the  speaker  himself  can,  if 
the  speaker  deliver  himself  well- 
Accent  distinguishes  words  two  ways,  either  by  dwelling 
longer  upon  one  syllable  than  the  rest ;  or  by  giving  it  a 
smarter  percussion  of  the  voice  in  utterance.  Of  the  first 
of  these,  we  have  instances  in  the  words,  glory.,  father, 
holy;  of  the  last,  in  bat'tle,  habit,  borrow.  So  that 
accent  is  not  referred  to  tune,  but  to  time  ;  to  quantity,  not 
quality ;  to  the  more  equable  or  precipitate  motion  of  the 
voice,  not  to  the  variation  of  notes  or  inflexions.  These 
have  nothing  to  do  with  words  separately  taken,  and  are 
only  made  use  of  to  enforce  or  adorn  them,  when  they  are 
ranged  in  sentences. 

Thus  the  first  syllables  in  glory,  father,  holy,  are  long ; 
whilst  those  in  battle,  habit,  borrow  are  short.  The  quan- 
tity depends  upon  the  seat  of  the  accent,  whether  it  be  on 
the  vowel  or  consonant ;  if  on  the  vowel,  the  syllable  is 
necessarily  long,  as  it  makes  the  vowel  long ;  if  on  the 
consonant,  it  may  be  either  long  or  short,  according  to  the 
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nature  of  the  consonant,  or  the  time  taken  up  in  dwelling 
upon  it.  If  the  consonant  he  in  its  nature  a  short  one,  the 
syllable  is  necessarily  short.  If  it  be  a  long  one,  that  is, 
one  whose  sound  is  capable  of  being  lengthened,  it  may  be 
long  or  short  at  the  will  of  the  speaker. 

By  a  short  consonant  is  meant  one  whose  sound  cannot 
be  continued  after  a  vowel,  such  as  c,  or  k,  p,  t,  as  ac,  ap, 
at— whilst  that  of  long  consonants  can,  as  el,  em,  en,  er, 
ev,  Sec.  If  we  change  the  seat  of  the  accent  in  the  in- 
stances before  mentioned  we  should  change  their  quantity  ; 
were  we  instead  of  glo-ry  to  say  glor'-y,  instead  of  fa-ther 
fat'h-er,  instead  of  ho-ly  hoP-y,  the  first  syllables  would 
become  short ;  as  on  the  other  hand,  were  we  to  dwell  on 
the  vowels,  instead  of  the  consonants  in  the  last  instances, 
the)'  would  change  from  short  to  long  ;  as,  for  instance, 
instead  of  bat  tie  say  battle,  for  ha-' bit  habit,  and  for 
bar' row  borrow. 

As  no  utterance  can-  be  agreeable  to  the  ear,  which  is 
void  of  proportion ;  and  as  all  quantity,  or  proportion  of 
time  in  utterance,  depends  upon  a  due  observation  of  the 
accent ;  it  is  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  to  all,  who 
would  arrive  at  a  good  and  graceful  delivery,  to  be  master 
of  that  point. 

Nor  is  the  use  of  accent  in  our  language  confined  to 
quantity  alone ;  but  it  is  also  the  chief  mark  by  which 
words  are  distinguished  from  mere  syllables.  Or  rather  I 
may  say,  it  is  the  very  essence  of  words,  which  without 
that,  would  be  only  so  many  collections  of  syllables.  The 
essence  of  a  syllable  consists  in  articulation  only,  for  every 
articulate  sound  of  course  forms  a  syllable.  The  essence 
of  a  word  consists  in  accent  as  well  as  articulation.  This 
will  be  made  clear  by  an  instance. 

If  I  pronounce  the  word  ar-ti-cu-la-tion,  in  that  manner, 
without  distinguishing  any  syllable  from  the  rest,  it  is  no 
longer  a  word,  but  a  succession  of  syllables;  but  when  I 
pronounce  it  articulation,  laying  an  accent  on  the  syllable 
la,  that  is  what  constitutes  it  a  word,  by  uniting  the  preced- 
ing syllables,  and  the  subsequent  one,  to  itself.. 

Accent,  as  a  sure  mark  of  distinction,  can  only  take  p3ace 
in  such  words  as  are  composed  of  short  syllables,  or  of  one 
long  and  the  rest  short.    This  may  be  seen  in  every  word 
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of  the  English  language  composed  of  more  syllables  than 
one  ;  as  no  vowel  ever  has  its  full  long  sound  unless  it  be 
accented.  Thus  in  the  word  admire,  the  i  in  the  last  syl- 
lable being  accented,  has  its  full  long  sound  ;  but  when  by 
the  addition  of  a  syllable,  the  seat  of  the  accent  is  changed, 
as  in  ad'mirable,  the  i  is  changed  to  a  short  one. 

IV.  EMPHASIS. 

Emphasis  points  out  the  precise  meaning  of  a  sentence, 
shows  in  what  manner  one  idea  is  connected  with,  and 
rises  out  of  another,  marks  the  several  clauses  of  a  sen- 
tence, gives  to  every  part  its  proper  sound,  and  thus  conveys 
to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  full  import  of  the  whole.  It 
is  in  the  power  of  emphasis  to  make  long  and  complex 
sentences  appear  intelligible  and  perspicuous.  But  for  this 
purpose  it  is  necessary,  that  the  reader  should  be  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  exact  construction  and  full  meaning 
of  every  sentence  which  he  recites. 

Without  this  it  is  impossible  to  give  those  inflexions  and 
variations  to  the  voice,  which  nature  requires  ;  and  it  is 
for  want  of  this  previous  study,  more  perhaps  than  from 
any  other  cause,  that  we  so  often  hear  persons  read  with 
an  improper  emphasis,  or  with  no  emphasis  at  all,  that  is, 
with  a  stupid  monotony.  Much  study  and  pains  are  neces- 
sary in  acquiring  the  habit  of  just  and  forcible  pronuncia- 
tion ;  and  it  can  only  be  the  effect  of  close  attention  and 
long  practice,  to  be  able  with  a  mere  glance  of  the  eye  to 
read  any  piece  with  good  emphasis  and  good  discretion. 

Pupils  must  be  taught,  that  in  questions,  the  voice  is 
often  to  rise  toward  the  end  of  the  sentence,  contrary  to 
the  manner  of  pronouncing  most  other  sorts  of  matter : 
because  the  emphatical  word,  or  that  upon  which  the  stress 
of  the  question  lies,  is  often  the  last  in  the  sentence. 

EXAMPLES. 

"  Can  any  good  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?  "  Here  the 
emphatical  word  is  Nazareth;  therefore  the  word  Nazareth 
is  to  be  pronounced  in  a  higher  note  than  any  other  part  of 
the  sentence.     But  in  pronouncing  the  following,  "  By 
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what  authority  dost  thou  these  things  ;  and  ivho  gave  thee 
this  authority?"  the  emphatical  words  are  authority  and 
who  :  because  what  the  Jews  asked  our  Savior  was,  by 
what  power,  or  authority,  he  did  his  wonderful  works  :  and 
how  he  came  by  that  power.  And  in  all  questions,  the 
emphasis  must,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  speaker, 
be  put  upon  that  word,  which  signifies  the  point  about 
which  he  enquires. 

"  Is  it  true,  that  you  have  seen  a  noble  lord  from  court 
to-day,  who  has  told  you  bad  news  ?  "  If  the  enquirer 
wants  only  to  know,  whether  myself,  or  some  other  person, 
has  seen  the  supposed  great  man,  he  will  put  the  emphasis 
upon  you.  If  he  knows  that  I  have  seen  somebody  from 
court,  and  only  wants  to  know,  whether  I  have  seen  a 
great  man,  who  may  be  supposed  to  knoiv  what  inferior 
persons  about  the  court  do  not,  he  will  put  the  emphasis 
upon  noble  lord.  If  he  wants  to  know,  only  whether  the 
great  man  came  directly  from  court,  so  that  his  intelligence 
may  be  depended  upon,  he  will  put  the  emphasis  upon 
court.  If  he  wants  only  to  know  whether  I  have  seen  him 
to-day  or  yesterday,  he  will  put  the  emphasis  upon  to-day. 
If  he  knows  that  I  have  seen  a  great  man  from  court,  to- 
day, and  only  wants  to  know,  whether  he  has  told  me  any 
news,  he  will  put  the  emphasis  upon  news.  If  he  knows 
all  the  rest,  and  wants  only  to  know,  whether  the  news  I 
heard  was  bad,  he  will  put  the  emphasis  on  the  word  bad. 

The  most  common  faults  respecting  emphasis  are,  laying 
so  strong  an  emphasis  on  one  word  as  to  leave  no  power 
of  giving  a  particular  force  to  other  words,  which,  though 
not  equally,  are  in  a  certain  degree  emphatical ;  and  plac- 
ing the  greatest  stress  on  conjunctive  particles,  and  other 
words  of  secondary  importance. — Cooke. 
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expression — elevation  and  expansion  or  sentiment — and  the  - 
uniform  recognition  of  virtue,  purity  and  fixed  principles  of 
goodness — will  be  found  to  pervade  the  extracts  which  have 
thus  been  culled  from  the  writings  of  those  who  have 
stamped  their  impress  upon  the  age  in  which  we  live.  In 
order  to  ensure  the  attention  of  our  youth  to  the  lessons 
which  are  daily  spread  before  them,  by  parents  and  teach- 
ers, those  lessons  must  be  neither  above  and-  beyond  their 
comprehension,  nor  beneath  their  regard.  They  must,  • 
moreover  possess  a  source  of  attraction  in  themselves,  inde- 
pendent of  the  immediate  object  for  which  they  are  pre- 
sented, sufficient  to  induce  the  reader  to  recur  to  them  of 
his  own  accord,  and  to  take  them  up  in  the  intervals  of 
study,  and  at  leisure  hours,  with  a  feeling  of  interest  and 
gratification.  If  by  these  means  his  intellectual  and  moral 
conceptions  are  enlarged  and  elevated — his  taste  refined 
and  directed  into  pure  channels— and  an  appetite  created 
for  those  mental  luxuries  which  abound  in  such  inexhaustible 
profusion  on  every  side — much  will  have  been  done  towards 
the  formation  and  ripening  of  the  future  character;  and 
habits  of  attention,  of  discrimination  and  of  appreciation 
will  be  speedily  engrafted  on  the  growing  mind.  If,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  he  has  been  made  to  imbibe  the  fundamental 
principles  and  some  of  the  most  familiar  illustrations  of 
those  attractive  sciences  which  form  the  .pride  and  boast  and 
strength  of  our  modern  civilization,  the  road  to  knowledge, 
although  not  converted  into  a  "  royal  road"  in  the  sense  in 
which  that  term  is  usually  understood,  is  at  least  divested 
of -much  of  its  ruggedness  and  asperit}?". 

That  these  most  desirable  objects  have,  to  any  consider- 
able extent,  been  accomplished  in  the  selection  now  made, 
it  would  be  presu  mptuous  to  assert :  that  they  were  uniformly 
kept  in  view,  in  its  preparation,  and  that  it  was  the  design 
of  the  compiler  to  realize,  in  some  humble  degree,  the  con- 
ception thus  indicated,  is  all  that  can  be  said,  in  advance 
of  the  practical  results  to  which  the  experiment  must  be 
submitted.  The  materials  which  have  been  brought  toge- 
ther, it  is  believed,  are  wholly  unexceptionable  both  in 
matter  and  manner.  A  very  large  proportion  of  them  will 
be  found  directly  to  inculcate,  in  the  most  attractive  mode, 
those  great  principles  of  Christian  virtue  and  pure  morality 
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which  constitute  the  foundation  of  our  happiness  and  well- 
being  here,  and  of  our  hopes  and  aspirations  hereafter. 
Others  have  been  selected  rather  with  a  view  to  the  illus- 
tration of  the  capabilities  and  powers  of  our  language  in 
the  combination  of  grace,  harmony  and  beauty,  with  depth 
of  thought  and  accuracy  of  expression, — than  to  the  parti- 
cular mental  or  moral  lessons  they  were  designed  to  con- 
vey; although  in  no  instance,  it  is  believed,  has  the  latter 
object  been  lost  sight  of,  or  thrown  into  the  shade.  Some 
pains  have  been  taken  to  secure  a  great  variety  of  style, 
both  in  prose  and  poetry,  in  order  to  accustom  the  student 
to  the  numerous  peculiarities  which  he  will  encounter 
in  his  subsequent  course  of  reading,  and  to  enable  the 
teacher  to  vary  his  instructions  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
adapt  them  to  that  infinite  diversity  of  form  which  will  be 
found  to  characterize  the  literature  of  the  age.  Dialogues 
and  dramatic  pieces  have  been  purposely  excluded,  for  the  " 
reason  that  this  important  branch  of  elocution  has  recently 
been  very  properly  and  judiciously  made  a  distinct  depart- 
ment, and  assigned  a  place  by  itself  in  a  full  course  of  in- 
struction in  reading;  and  because  it  is  impossible  to  give 
such  a  variety  of  extracts  as  will  do  justice  to  this  class  of 
ancient  and  modern  literature,  without  transcending  the 
limits  which  properly  belong  to  a  work  of  this  description. 

The  usual  preliminary  essays  on  elocution,  comprising  as 
they  do  a  great  variety  of  excellent  and  useful  rules  for  the 
management  of  the  voice,  and  the  regulation  of  the  inflec- 
tions, cadences,  emphasis,  &c.,  have  also  been  dispensed 
with,  for  the  reason  so  ably  and  pertinently  assigned  by  the 
.accomplished  author  of  the  "  American  First  Class  Book," 
viz  :  that  they  are  designed  rather  for  the  teacher, than  for 
the  pupil, — are  otherwise  abundantly  accessible  to  the  for- 
mer— and  when  connected  with  the  reading  book  are  almost 
uniformly  disregarded'  and  neglected  by  the  latter. 

In  most  other  respects,  the  work  now  submitted  to  the 
public  will  be  found  not  to  differ  materially  in  form  and  ar- 
rangement from  others  of  the  same  class;  nor  does  it  aspire 
to  any  higher  rank,  in  any  point  of  view.  If  it  shall  be 
found  to  supply,  in  part,  that  place  in  our  excellent  system- 
of  public  instruction,  which  the  rapid  increase  of  population 
and  the  continued  expansion  of  the  circle  of  elementary 
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knowledge,  nas  left  open  ; — if  -it  shall  prove  attractive  iO 
the  more  advanced  pupils  of  our  schools  and  operate  as  an 
incentive  to  the  farther  prosecution  of  that  mine  of  know- 
ledge indicated  by  the  rich  specimens  here  brought  to 
view:  and  if,  above  all,  it  shall  in  any  good  degree  be  found 
to  contribute  to  the  mental  and  moral  elevation  of  those  for 
whose  use  it  is  designed— to  the  formation  of  a  taste  for 
the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good,  in  the  inner  and  outer 
life — it  will  have  accomplished  its  highest  object. 


PART  I. 


NARRATIVE  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  PIECES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  JEWELS. — A  tradition  of  the  Rabbins.— Coleridge. 

1.  The  celebrated  teacher,  Rabbi  Meir,  sat  during  the 
whole  of  one  Sabbath  day  in  the  public  school,  instructing 
the  people.  During  his  absence  from  his  house,  his  two 
sons  died,  both  of  them  of  uncommon  beauty,  and  enlight- 
ened in  the  law.  His  wife  bore  them  to  her  bed-chamber, 
and  laid  them  upon  her  marriage  bed,  and  spread  a  white 
covering  over  their  bodies. 

2.  In  the  evening  Rabbi  Meir  came  home:  "Where  are 
my  two  sons,"  he  asked,  "  that  I  may  give  them -my  bless- 
ing? I  repeatedly  looked  around  my  school,  and  I  did  not 
see  them  there."  She  reached  to  him  a  goblet,  and  he 
praised  the  Lord  at  the  going  out  of  the  Sabbath,  drank, 
and  again  asked,  "  Where  are  my  sons,  that  they  too  may 
drink  of  the  cup  of  blessing  ?"  "  They  will  not  be  far  off," 
she  said,  and  placed  food  before  him  that  he  might  eat. 

3.  He  was  in  a  genial  and  gladsome  mood:  and  when  he 
had  said  grace  after  the  meal,  she  thus  addressed  him: 
"  Rabbi,  with  thy  permission,  I  would  fain  propose  to  thee 
one  question."  "Ask  it  then,  my  love,"  he  replied.  "A 
few  days  ago,  a  person  entrusted  some  jewels  to  my  cus- 
tody, and  now  he  demands  them  again  ;  should  I  give  them 
back  again?"  "This  is  a  question,"  said  Rabbi  Meir, 
which  my  wife  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  ask. 
What !  wouldst  thou  hesitate  or  be  reluctant  to  restore  to 
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every  one  his  own?"  "No,"  she  replied,  "but  yet  I' 
thought  it  best  not  to  restore  them,  without  acquainting  thee 
therewith." 

4.  She  then  led  him  to  the  chamber,  and  stepping  to  the 
bed,  took  the  white  covering  from  the  dead  bodies.  "Ah  ! 
my  sons,  my  sons  !"  thus  loudly  lamented  the  father,  "  my 
sons,  the  light  of  mine-  eyes,  and  the  light  of  my  under- 
standing !  I  was  your  father,  but  ye  were  my  teachers  in 
the  law  !"    The  mother  turned  away  and  wept  bitterly. 

5.  At  length  she  took  her  husband  by  the  hand,  and  said, 
"  Rabbi,  didst  thou  not  teach  me  that  we  must  not  be  reluc- 
tant to  restore  that  which  was  intrusted  to  our  keeping  ? 
See  !  the  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  and 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  !"  "  Blessed  be  the  name 
of  the  Lord  !"  echoed  Rabbi  Meir,  "  blessed  be  His  name 
for  thy  sake  too :  for  well  is  it  written,  '  whoso  hath  found 
a  virtuous  wife,  hath  a  greater  treasure  than  costly  pearls  : 
she  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom,  and  in  her  tongue  is 
the  law  of  kindness  !'  " 


CHAP.  II. 

INTERESTING  INCIDENT  IN  THE  DISCOVERY  OF 
'  AMERICA. — Miss  Robbins. 

1.  During  the  return  of  Columbus  from  the  Island  of 
Cuba,  on  his  second  voyage,  his  squadron  anchored  in  a 
convenient  harbor,  at  the  mouth  of  a  fine  river,  to  allow  the 
crews  a  season  of  rest  and  refreshment.  On  landing,  he 
ordered 'a  large  cross  of  wood  to  be  erected  on  the  bank  of, 
the  river.  This  ceremony  was  performed  on  a  Sunday 
morning  with  great  solemnity,  and.  was  attended  with  the 
celebration  of  mass,  a  religious  service  of  the  Catholic 
church. 

2.  As  preparations  were  making  for  the  mass,  the  natives 
perceived,  by  their  countenances  and  manner,  that  the  Span- 
iards were  in  a  religious  frame  of  mind,  and  were  about  to 
attend  a  suitable  service.  Upon  this  occasion,  the  chief, 
(cacique,)  and  a  venerable  Indian,  fourscore  years  of  age 
and  the  cacique's  principal  favorite,  met  Columbus.  This 
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old  man  presented  to  him  a  string  of  beads  and  some  fine 
fruit,  as  an  expression  of  good  will;  and  after  he  had  ac- 
cepted his  gifts,  the  aged  man  took  one  of  the  admiral's 
hands,  and  the  cacique  the  other,  and  all  three  proceeded 
in  that  affectionate  manner  to  the  grove  where  the  mass 
was  to  he  celebrated.  They  were  followed  by  the  natives, 
who  regarded  the  ceremony  which  ensued  with  silent  at- 
tention and  reverence. 

3.  When  the  service  was  ended,  the  old  man  approached 
Columbus,  and  addressed  to  him  a  short  discourse  in  the 
following  terms  :  "  This  which  thou  hast  been  doing,"  said 
the  venerable  man,  "is  well  ;  for  it  appears  to  be  thy  man- 
ner of  giving  thanks  to  God.  I  am  told  that  thou  hast  lately 
come  to  these  lands  with  a  mighty  force,  and  hast  subdued 
many  countries,  spreading  great  fear  among  the  people  ; 
but  be  not,  therefore,  vain-glorious.  Know  that  according 
to  our  belief,  the  souls  of  men  have  two  journeys  to  per- 
form after  they  have  departed  from  the  body  ;  one  to'a  place 
dismal  and  foul  and  covered  with  darkness,  prepared  for 
those  who  have  been  unjust  to  their  fellow  men;  the  other 
pleasant  and  full  of  delight,  for  such  as  have  promoted  peace 
on  earth.  If  then,  thou  art  mortal,  and  dost  expect  to  die, 
and  dost  believe  that  each  shall  be  rewarded  according  to 
his  deeds,  beware  that  thou  wrongfully  hurt  no  man,  nor  do 
harm  to  those  who  do  no  harm  to  thee." 

4.  This  beautiful  oration  touched  the  admiral's  heart. 
He  replied,  he  had  conceived  that  no  religious  faith  of  the 
kind  which  the  Indian  had  expressed,  existed  among  his 
countrymen,  and  he  rejoiced  to  hear  such  doctrines  from 
one  of  them.  He  continued,  that  he  had  been  sent  by  his 
sovereigns  to  teach  them  the  true  religion,  and  to  protect 
them  against  their  enemies;  that  therefore  all  peaceable 
and  good  men  might  look  upon  him  as  a  protector  and  friend. 

5.  In  the  whole  history  of  Columbus,  there  is  not  a  more 
interesting  passage  than  the  one  here  related.  Conceive 
the  shady  trees  that  overshadowed  the  worshippers  of  God, 
where  no  building  was  erected  to  his  honor.  Imagine  chris- 
tians offering  prayers  to  the  father  and  preserver  of  all  men, 
and  the  poor  untaught  savages  beholding  the  solemnity  with 
awe  and  devotion  of  heart.    Then  represent  to  yourselves 
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the  aged  man  acknowledging  and  inculcating  the  great 
truth  of  God's  government  —  retributive  justice  to  the  wick- 
ed, and  grace,  mercy  and  peace  to  those  who  promote  the 
happiness  of  their  fellow  creatures. 


CHAP.  III. 

THE  RIFLEMAN  OF  CHIPPEWA. — American  Adventures. 

1.  At  the  time  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  the  American 
army  was  encamped  on  the  plains  of  Chippewa.  Col.  St. 
Clair,  the  commander,  was  a  bold  and  meritorious  officer, 
but  there  was  mixed  with  his  bravery  a  large  share  of  rash- 
ness or  indiscretion.  His  rashness  in  this  case,  consisted  in 
encamping  upon  an  open  plain,  beside  a  thick  wood,  from 
which  an  Indian  scout  could  easily  pick  off  his  outposts 
without  being  exposed  in  the-least  to  the  fire  of  the  sentinel. 

2.  Five  nights  had  passed,  and  every  night  he  had  been 
surprised  by  the  disappearance  of  a  sentry,  who  stood  in  a 
lonely  post  in  the  vicinity  of  the  forest.  These  repeated 
disasters  had  struck  such  a  dread  into  the  breasts  of  the  re- 
maining soldiers,  that  no  one  would  volunteer  to  take  the 
post ;  and  the  commander,  knowing  it  would  be  throwing 
away  their  lives,  let  it  stand  unoccupied  for  a  night  or  two. 

3.  At  length  a  rifleman  of  the  Virginia  corps,  volunteered 
his  services.  He  was  told  the  danger  of  the  duty,  but  he 
laughed  at  the  fear  of  his  comrades,  saying  that  he  would 
return  safe,  and  drink  the  health  of  the  commander  in  the 
morning.  The  guard  marched  up  soon  after,  and  he  shoul- 
dered his  rifle  and  fell  in.  He  arrived  at  his  bounds,  and 
bidding  his  fellow  sentinels  "  good  night,"  assumed  the  du- 
ties of  his  post. 

4.  The  night  Was  dark,  from  the  thick  clouds  that  over- 
spread the  firmament.  No  star  shone  on  the  sentinel  as  he 
paced  his  lonely  path,  and  nought  was  heard  but  the  mourn- 
ful hoot  of  the  owl,  as  she  raised  her  nightly  wail  from  the 
withered  branch  of  the  venerable  oak.  At  length,  a  low 
rustling  among  the  bushes  on  the  right,  caught  his  ear. 

5.  He  gazed  long  towards  the  spot  whence  the  sound 
seemed  to  proceed,  but  saw  nothing  save  the  impenetrable 
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gloom  of  the  thick  forest  which  surrounded  the  encampment. 
Then,  as  he  marched  onward,  he  heard  the  joyful  cry  of 
"  all's  well,"  after  which  he  seated  himself  upon  a  stump, 
and  fell  into  a  revery. 

6.  While  He  thus  sat,  a  savage  entered  the  open  space 
behind,  and  after  buckling  his  tunic,  with  its  numerous  folds, 
tight  around  his  body,  drew  over  his'head  the  skin  of  a  wild 
boar,  with  the  natural  appendages  of  those  animals.  Thus 
accoutred,  he  walked  past  the  soldier,  who  seeing  the  object 
approach,  quickly  stood  upon  his  guard.  Perceiving,  how- 
ever, the  cause  of  his  alarm,  he  suffered  it  to  pass,  it  being 
too  dark  for  any  one  to  discover  the  cheat. 

7.  The  beast,  as  it  appeared  to  be,  quietly  sought  the 
thicket  to  the  left ;  it  wa&  nearly  out  of  sight,  when  through 
a  sudden  break  in  the  clouds,  the  moon  shone  bright  upon 
it.  The  soldier  then  perceived  the  ornamented  moccasin  of 
an  Indian,  and  quick  as  thought,  prepared  to  fire.  But 
fearing  lest  he  might  be  mistaken,  and  thus  needlessly 
alarm  the  camp:  and  also  supposing  if  he  were  right,  that 
other  savages  would  be  near  at  hand,  he  refrained ;  and 
having  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Indian  subtlety  and  craft, 
quickly  took  off  his  coat  and  cap,  and  hanging  them  on  the 
stump  where  he  had  reclined,  secured  his  rifle,  and  softly 
groped  his  way  toward  the  thicket. 

8.  He  had  barely  reached  it,  when  the  whizzing  of  an 
arrow  passed  his  head,  and  told  him  of  the  danger  he  had 
so  narrowly  escaped.  Turning  his  eyes  towards  a  small 
spot  of  cleared  land  within  the  thicket,  he  perceived  a  dozen 
of  the  same  animals  sitting  on  their  hind  legs,  instead  of 
feeding  on  the  acorns,  which  at  this  season  lay  plentifully 
upon  the  surface  of  the  leaves  ;  and  listening  attentively,  he 
heard  them  conversing  in  the  Iroquois  tongue. 

9.  The  substance  of  their  conversation  was,  that  if  the 
sentinel  should  not  discover  them,  the  next  evening,  as  soon 
as*the  moon  should  afford  them  sufficient  light  for  their  ope- 
rations, they  would  make  an  attack  upon  the  American 
camp.  They  then  quitted  their  rendezvous,  and  soon  their 
tall  forms  were  lost  in  the  gloom  of  the  forest.    The,  sol 

«  dier  returned  to  his  post,  and  found  the  arrow  sunk  deep  in 
the  stump,  having  passed  directly  through  the  breast  of  his 
coat. 
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10.  He  immediately  sought  the  encampmc  ,  and  having 
communicated  to  the  commanding  officer  the  result  of  his 
adventure,  was  directed  to  be  in  readiness  with  a  picket 
guard,  to  proceed  the  next  evening  to  the  same  spot,  where 
he  was  again  to  place  his  hat  and  coat  upon  the  stump,  and 
lie  in  ambush  for  the  intruders.  Accordingly  the  party  pro- 
ceeded to  execute  the  orders  which  had  been  given. 

11.  The  moon  shone  dimly  through  the  thick  branches 
of  the  forest :  and  while  the  sentinel  was  waiting  the  result 
of  his  manoeuvre,  an  arrow  whizzed  from  the  same  quarter 
as  before.  The  mock  soldier  fell  on  his  face.  A  dozen 
subdued  voices  sounded  from  within  the  thicket,  which 
were  soon  followed  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  In- 
dians themselves.  They  barely  reached  the  stump,  when 
the  order  to  fire  was  given,  and  the  whole  band,  consisting 
of  twelve  chiefs,  were  stretched  dead  upon  the  plain. 

12.  The  fortunate  rifleman  who  had  originated  and  con- 
ducted the  ambuscade,  returned  from  the  war  at  its  termi- 
nation, with  a  competency,  and  was  not  again  heard  of  un- 
til the  parent  country  raised  her  arm  against  the  infant  colo- 
nies. Then  was  seen  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  Virginia  ri- 
flemen, our  hero,  as  the  brave  and  gallant  Colonel  Morgan. 


CHAP.  IV. 

INCIDENTS  OF  SAVAGE  WARFARE . — Paulding . 

1.  The  savages  had  already  commenced  their  bloody  ca- 
reer, accompanied,  and  if  not  instigated,  at  least  not  con- 
trolled by  their  allies  •  and  now  was  seen  what  has  so  often 
disgraced  the  christian  name  in  this  new  world,  the  associa- 
tion of  those  whose  religion  is  mercy  and  forgiveness,  with 
those  who  never  forgive.  A  scene  ensued,  which  if  I  could 
prevail  on  myself  to  enter  upon  its  terrible  details,  would 
thrill  the  hearts  of  my  young  readers,  and. make  them  shiver 
as  with  an  ague.  Civilized  warfare,  in  its  worst  aspect,  is 
nothing  compared  with  the  strife  of  the  wilderness,  with 
v/iid  and  savage  warriors,' painted  like  fiends,  and  yelling 
like  infuriated  madmen. 
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2.  The  pagan  red  men  and  their  christian  allies  scoured 
the  whole  frontier  of  Virginia,  and  the  wretched  inhabitants 
scattered  at  far  distances  from  each  other,  in  scanty  numbers 
that  precluded  effectual  resistance,  suffered  all  the  horrors 
of  savage  cruelty,  instigated  and  abetted  by  the  arts  of  civi- 
lized white  men.  Nothing  was  spared  ;  no  age,  no  sex,  no 
man,  woman  or  child,  could  hope  for  mercy,  living  or  dead  ; 
for  the  revenge  of  the  red  man  is  not  satiated  by  murder; 
it  outlives  the  death  of  its  victim,  and  wreaks  its  last  efforts 
on  the  inanimate  body. 

3.  The  smoke  of  burning  cottages,  and  the  shrieks  of 
murdered  victims  were  seen  and  heard  to  arise  from  the 
depths  of  the  forests,  and  the  repose  of  nature  was  disturbed 
by  Indian  yells  and  dying  groans  mingled  in  one  horrible 
concert.  Fifteen  hundred  savages,  divided  into  separate 
parties,  scoured  the  frontier,  and  penetrating  towards  the 
more  compact  settlements,  carried  terror  and  ruin  in  their 
train.  All  who  did  not  flee  were  murdered  and  scalped  ; 
and  in  a  few  months  the  frontier  was  a  desert  and  a  grave. 

4.  At  an  age  when  too  many  of  our  youth  are  either  en- 
gaged in  frivolous  amusements,  or  murdering  their  precious 
time  in  the  indulgence  of  degrading  passions  that  equally 
destroy  the  body  and  corrupt  the  mind,  Washington  was 
occupied  day  and  night,  in  the  highest  duties  of  a  patriot, 
defending  the  unprotected,  shielding  the  bare  bosom  of  his 
country,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  a  fame  as  lasting  as  it 
is  pure  and  undefiled.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  all  that 
imagination  ever  conceived,  or  experience  realized  of 
cruelty,  suffering  and  despair,  was  presented  in  the  three 
years  of  savage  warfare  which  succeeded  the  defeat  of 
Braddock. 

5.  Traversing  the  wilderness,  where  here  and  there  a  log- 
house  or  a  little  cluster  of  log-houses,  with  a  cultivated  spot 
around  them,  had,  a  few  days  before  perhaps,  presented  a 
smiling  picture  of  the  first  efforts  of  man  to  cope  with  the 
wild  luxuriance  of  nature,  he  would  come  to  a  pile  of  smo 
king  ruins,  over  which  the  birds  of  prey  were  soaring,  and 
around  which  the  hungry  wolves  were  yelping  and  howling. 
Their  prey  was  the  mangled,  perhaps  half  consumed,  body 
of  a  helpless  woman,  an  innocent  girl,  or  a  speechless  infant, 
that  never  drew  nourishment  but  from  the  breast  of  its  mo- 
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ther.  Mangled  with  the  knife  or  the  tomahawk,  or  perfora- 
ted with  hullet  holes — their  bodies  scorched  black  with  fire, 
and  half  devoured  by  beasts  and  birds  of  prey — their  head 
stripped  of  its  covering  of  hair  by  the  crooked  scalping.knife, 
they  lay  festering  in  the  sun,  sad  monuments  of  savage  re- 
venge or  bloody  ferocity. 

6.  Washington  was  not  accustomed  to  dwell  on  this,  one 
of  the  most  painful  and  arduous  periods  of  his  life.  But 
there  is  one  tale  of  horror  which  he  related  on  a  particular 
occasion,  when  questioned  on  the  subject  by  a  cherished 
friend,  which  will  give  some  idea  of  scenes  that  were  of  al- 
most daily  occurrence  during  these  gloomy  and  disastrous 
times.  It  has  been  preserved  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his 
own  words,  by  one  whose  situation  afforded  him  the  best 
means  of  information. 

7.  "One  day,"  said  Washington,  "as  we  were  travers- 
ing a  part  of  the  frontier,  we  came  upon  a  single  log-house, 
standing  in  the  centre  of  a  little  clearing  surrounded  by 
woods  on  all  sides.  As  we  approached,  we  heard  the  report 
of  a  gun,  the  usual  signal  of  coming  horrors,  Our  party 
crept  cautiously  through  the  underwood,  until  we  approached 
near  enough  to  see  what  we  had  already  foreboded.  A 
smoke  was  slowly  making  its  way  through  the  roof  of  the 
house,  while  at  the  same  moment  a  party  of  Indians  came 
forth,  laden  with  plunder,  consisting  of  clothes,  domestic 
utensils,  household  furniture,  and  dripping  scalps.  We  fired, 
and  killed  all  but  one,  who  tried  to  get  away,  but  was  soon 
shot  down. 

8.  "On  entering  the  hut,  we  saw  a  sight  that,  though  we 
were  familiar  with  blood  and  massacre,  struck  us,  at  least 
myself,  with  feelings  more  mournful  than  I  had  ever  expe- 
rienced before.  On  a  bed  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  lay 
the  body  of  a  young  woman  swimming  in  blood,  with  a  gash 
in  her  forehead,  which  almost  separated  the  head  into  two 
parts.  On  her  breast  lay  two  little  babes,  apparently  twins, 
less  than  a  twelvemonth  old,  with  their  heads  also  cut  open. 
Their  innocent  blood,  which  had  once  flowed  in  the  same 
veins,  now  mingled  in  one  current  ^gain.  I.  was  inured  to 
scenes  of  bloodshed  and  misery,  but  this  cut  me  to  the  soul ; 
and  never,  in  my  after  life,  did  I  raise  my  hand  against  a 
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savage,  without  calling  to  mind  the  mother  with  her  little 
twins,  their  heads  cleft  asunder. 

9.  "  On  examining  the  tracks  of  the  Indians  to  see  what 
other  murders  they  might  have  committed,  we  found  a  lit- 
tle boy,  and  a  few  steps  beyond,  his  father,  both  scalped  and 
both  stone  dead.  From  the  prints  of  the  feet  of  the  boy,  it 
would  seem  he  had  been  following  the  plough  with  his  fa- 
ther, who  being  probably  shot  down,  he  had  attempted  to 
escape.  But  the  poor  boy  was  followed,  overtaken  and  mur- 
dered. The  ruin  was  complete.  Not  one  of  the  family  had 
been  spared.  Such  was  the  character  of  our  miserable  war- 
fare. The  wretched  people  on  the  frontier,  never  went  to 
rest  without  bidding  each,  other  farewell ;  for  the  chances 
were  they  might  never  wake  again,  or  awake  only  to  find 
their  last  sleep. 

10.  "  On  leaving  one  spot  for  the  purpose  of  giving  pro- 
tection to  another  point  of  exposure,  the  scene  was  often  such 
as  I  shall  never  forget'.  The  women  and  children  clung 
round  our  knees,  beseeching  us  to  stay  and  protect  them, 
and  crying  out,  for  God's  sake,  not  to  leave  them  to  be  butch- 
ered by  the  savages.  A  hundred  times,  I  declare  to  Heaven, 
I  would  have  laid  down  my  life  with  pleasure,  even  under 
the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife,  could  I  have  ensured  the 
safety  of  those  suffering  people  by  the  sacrifice." 


CHAP .  V. 

THE  TWO  BROTHERS.— Dickens. 

1.  There  were  once*two  brothers  who  loved  each  other 
dearly.  There  was  a  disparity  in  their  ages  —  some  twelve 
years.  I  am  not  sure  but  they  may  insensibly  have  loved 
each  other  the  better  for  that  reason.  Wide  as  the  interval 
between  them  was,  however,  they  became  rivals  too  soon. 
The  deepest  and  strongest  affection  of  both  their  hearts  set- 
tled upon  one  object. 

2.  The  youngest  —  there  were  reasons  for  his  being  sen- 
sitive and  watchful  —  was  the  first  to  find  this  out.  1  will 
not  tell  you  what  misery  W  underwent,  what  agony  of  soul 
he  knew,  how  great  his  mental  struggle  was.    He  had  been 
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a  sickly  child.  His  brother,  patient  and  considerate  in  the 
midst  of  his  own  high  health  and  strength,  had  many  and 
many  a  day,  denied  himself  the  sports  he  loved,  to  sit  be- 
side his  couch,  telling  him  old  stories,  till  his  pale  face  light- 
ed up  with  an  unwonted  glow  ;  to  carry  him  in  his  arms  to 
some  green  spot,  where  he  could  tend  the  poor  pensive  boy, 
as  he  looked  upon  the  bright  summer  day,  and  saw  all  na- 
ture healthy  but  himself ;  to  be  in  any  way  his  fond,  but 
faithful  nurse. 

3.  I  may  not  dwell  on  all  he  did  to  make  the  poor  weak 
creature  love  him,  or  my  tale  would  have  no  end.  But  when 
the  time  of  trial  came,  the  younger  brother's  heart  was  full 
of  those  old  days.  Heaven  strengthened  it,  to  repay  the  sa- 
crifices of  inconsiderate  youth,  by  one  of  thoughtful  manhood. 
He  left  his  brother  to  be  happy.  The  truth  never  passed  his 
lips,  and  he  'quitted  the  country  hoping  to  die  abroad.  The 
elder  brother  married  her.  She  was  in  heaven  before  long, 
and  left  him  with  an  infant  daughter. 

4.  If  you  have  seen  the  picture  gallery  of  any  one  old  fa- 
mily, you  will  remember  how  the  face  and  figure  —  often 
the  fairest  and  slightest  of  them  all —  come  upon  you  in  dif- 
ferent generations ;  and  how  you  trace  the  same  sweet  girl 
through  a  k>ng  line  of  portraits  —  never  growing  old  or 
changing — the  good  angel  of  the  race  —  abiding  by  them 
in  all  reverses  —  redeeming  all  their  sins. 

5.  In  this  daughter,  the  mother  lived  again.  You  may 
judge  with  what  devotion  he  who  lost  that  mother,  almost  in 
the  winning,  clung  to  this  girl,  her  breathing  image.  She 
grew  to  womanhood,  and  gave  her  hand  to  one  who  could 
not  know  its  worth.  Well !  her  fond  father  could  not  see 
her  pine  and  droop.  He  might  be  *more  deserving  than  he 
thought  him.  He  surely  might  become  so,  with  a  wife  like 
her.    He  joined  their  hands,  and  they  were  married. 

6.  Through  all  the  misery  that  followed  this  union ;  through 
all  the  cold  neglect  and  undeserved  reproach  ;  through  all 
the  poverty  he  brought  upon  her ;  through  all  the  struggles 
of  their  daily  life,  too  mean  and  pitiful  to  tell,  but  dreadful 
to  endure,  she  toiled  on,  in  the  deep  devotion  of  her  spirit, 
and  in  her  better  nature,  as  only  woman  can.  Her  means 
and  substance  wasted :  her  father  nearly  beggared  by  her 
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husband's  hand,  and  the  hourly  witness  of  her  ill  usage  and 
unhappiness  —  she  never,  but  for  him,  bewailed  her  fate. 

7.  Patient,  and  upheld  by  strong  affection  to  the  last,  she 
died,  a  widow  of  some  three  weeks  date,  leaving  to  her  fa- 
ther's care  two  orphans,  one  a  son  of  ten  or  twelve  years  old, 
the  other  a  girl  —  such  another  infant  child  —  the  same  in 
helplessness,  in  age,  in  form,  in  feature  —  as  she  had  been 
herself,  when  her  young  mother  died. 

8.  The  elder  brother,  grandfather  to  these  two  children,  was 
now  a  broken  man  ;  crushed  and  borne  down,  less  by  the 
weight  of  years,  than  by  the  heavy  hand  of  sorrow.  With 
the  wreck  of  his  possessions,  he  began  to  trade  —  in  pictures 
first,  and  then  in  curious  ancient  things.  He  had  entertained 
a  fondness  for  such  matters  from  a  boy,  and  the  tastes  he 
had  cultivated,  were  now  to  yield  him  an  anxious  and  pre- 
carious subsistence. 

9.  The  boy  grew  like  his  father,  in  mind  and  person  ;  the 
girl  so  like  her  mother,  that  when  the  old  man  had  her  on 
his  knee,  and  looked  into  her  mild  blue  eyes,  he  felt  as  if 
awakening  from  a  wretched  dream,  and  his  daughter  were 
a  little  child  again.  The  wayward  boy  soon  spurned  the 
shelter  of  his  roof,,  and  sought  associates  more  congenial  to 
his  taste.    The  old  man  and  the  child  dwelt  alone  together. 

10.  It  was  then,  when  the  love  of  two  dead  people  who 
had  been  nearest  and  dearest  to  his  heart,  was  all  trans- 
ferred to  this  slight  creature  ;  when  her  face,  constantly  be- 
fore him,  reminded  him  from  hour  to  hour,  of  the  too  early 
change  he  had  seen  in  such  another — of  all  the  suffering 
he  had  watched  and  known,  and  all  his  child  had  undergone ; 
when  the  young  man's  profligate  and  hardened  course  drained 
him  of  money,  as  his  father's  had,  and  even  sometimes  oc- 
casioned them  temporary  privation  and  distress  ;  it  was  then 
that  there  began  to  beset  him.,  and  to  be  ever  in  his  mind,  a 
gloomy  dread  of  poverty  and  want.  He  had  no  thought  for 
himself  in  this.  His  fear  was  for  the  child.  It  was  a  spec- 
tre in  his  house,  and  haunted  him  night  and  day. 

11.  The  younger  brother  had  been  a  traveller  in  many 
countries,  and  had  made  his  pilgrimage  through  life  alone. 
His  voluntary  banishment  had  bee»  misconstrued,  and  he 
had  borne,  (not  without  pain,)  reproach  and  slight,  for  doing 
that  which  had  wrung  his  heart  and  cast  a  mournful  shadow 
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on  his  path.  Apart  from  this,  communication  between  him 
and  the  elder,  was  difficult  and  uncertain,  and  often  failed  ; 
still  it  was  not  so  wholly  broken  off  but  that  he  learnt  — 
with  long  blanks  and  gaps  between  each  interval  of  infor- 
mation —  all  that  I  have  told  you  now. 

12.  Then,  dreams  of  their  young,  happy  life  —  happy  to 
him,  though  laden  with  pain  and  early  care  —  visited  his 
pillow  yet  oftener  than  before  ;  and  every  night,  a  boy  again, 
he  was  at  his  brother's  side.  With  the  utmost  speed  he 
could  exert,  he  settled  his  affairs  ;  converted  into  money  all 
the  goods  he  had,  and  with  honorable  wealth,  enough  for 
both,  with  open  heart  and  hand,  with  limbs  that  trembled  as 
they  bore  him  on,  with  emotion  such  as  men  can  hardly 
bear  and  live,  arrived  one  evening  at  his  brother's  door. 


CHAP.  VI. 
THE  DRUNKARD'S  WIFE. — Dickens. 

1.  There  is  , scarcely  a  man  in  the  constant  habit  of 
walking,  day  after  day,  thorugh  any  of  the  crowded  tho- 
roughfares of  our  great  cities,  who  cannot  recollect  among 
the  people  whom  he  "  knows  by  sight,"  some  being,  of  ab- 
ject and  wretched  appearance,  whom  he  remembers  to  have 
seen  in  a  very  different  condition  —  whom  he  has  observed 
sinking  lower  and  lower  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees, 
and  the  shabbiness  and  utter  destitution  of  whose  appear- 
ance, at  last,  strike  forcibly  and  painfully  upon  him  as  he 
passes  by. 

2.  Such  cases  are  of  too  frequent  occurrence  to  be  rare 
items  in  any  man's  experience  ;  and  but  too  often  arise  from 
one  cause —  drunkenness  ;  that  fierce  rage  for  the  slow,  sure 
poison,  that  oversteps  every  other  consideration;  that  casts 
aside  wife,  children,  friends,  happiness  and  station,  and  hur- 
ries its  victims  madly  on  to  degradation  and  death. 

3.  Some  of  these  men  have  been  impelled  by  misfortune 
and  misery  to  the  vice  which  has  degraded  them.  The  ruin 
of  worldly  expectations^  the  death  of  those  they  loved,  the 
sorrow  that  slowly  consumes,  but  will  not  break  the  heart, 
has  driven  them  wild ;  and  they  present  the  hideous  spec- 
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tacle  of  madmen  slowly  dying  by  their  own  hands.  But  by 
far  the  greater  part  have  wilfully,  and  with  open  eyes, 
plunged  into  the  gulf  from  which  the  man  who  once  enters, 
never  rises  more,  but  sinks  deeper  and  deeper,  until  recovery 
is  hopeless. 

4.  Such  a  man  as  this  once  stood  by  the  bed-side  of 
his  dying  'wife,  while  his  children  knelt  around  and  min- 
gled low  bursts  of  grie*f  with  their  innocent  prayers.  The 
room  was  scantily  and  meanly  furnished  ;  and  it  needed  but 
a  glance  at  the  pale  form  from  which  the  light  of  life  was 
fast  passing  away,  to  know  that  grief  and  want  and  anxious 
care  had  been  busy  at  the  heart  for  many  a  weary  year. 

5.  An  elderly  female,  with  her  face  bathed  in  tears,  was 
supporting  the  head  of  the  dying  woman  —  her  daughter  — 
on  her  arm.  But  it  was  not  towards  her  that  the  wan  face 
turned  ;  it  was  not  her  hand  that  the  cold  and  trembling  fin- 
gers clasped  ;  they  pressed  the  husband's  arm  ;  the  eyes  so 
soon  to  be  closed  in  death  reste'd  on  his  face ;  and  the  man 
shook  beneath  their  gaze.  His  dress  was  slovenly  and  dis- 
ordered, his  face  inflamed,  his  eyes  bloodshot  and  heavy. 
He  had  been  summoned  from  some  wild  debauch,  to  the  bed 
of  sorrow  and  of  death. 

6.  A  shaded  lamp  by  the  bed-side  cast  a  dim  light  on  the 
figures  around,  and  left  the  remainder  of  the  room  in  thick, 
deep  shadow.  The  silence  of  night  prevailed  without  the 
house,  and  the  stillness  of  death  was  in  the  chamber.  A 
watch  hung  over  the  mantle-shelf;  its  low  ticking  was  the 
only  sound  that  broke  the  profound  quiet  —  but  it  was  a  so- 
lemn one  —  for  well  they  knew  who  heard  it,  that  before  it 
had  recorded  the  passing  of  another  hour,  it  would  beat  the 
knell  of  a  departed  spirit. 

7.  It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  wait  and  watch  for  the  ap- 
proach of  death  ;  to  know  that  hope  is  gone,  and  recovery 
impossible ;  and  to  sit  and  count  the  dreary  hours  through 
long,  long  nights  —  such  nights  as  only  watchers  by  the  bed 
of  sickness  know.  It  chills  the  blood  to  hear  the  dearest  se- 
crets of  the  heart  —  the  pent-up,  hidden  secrets  of  many 
years,  poured  forth  by  the  unconscious,  helpless  being  be- 
fore you  ;  and  to  think  how  little  the  reserve  and  cunning 
of  a  whole  life  will  avail,  when  fever  and  delirium  tear  off 
the  mask  at  last. 
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8.  Strange, tales  have  been  told  in  the  wanderings  of  dy- 
ing men ;  tales  so  full  of  guilt  and  crime,  that  those  who 
stood  by  the  sick  person's  couch,  have  fled  in  horror  and  af- 
fright, lest  they  should  be  scared  to  madness  by  what  they 
heard  and  saw  ;  and  many  a  wretch  has  died  alone,  raving 
of  deeds,  the  very  name  of  which  has  driven  the  boldest 
man  away. 

9.  But  no  such  ravings  were  to  be  heard  at  the  bed-side 
by  which  the  children  knelt.  Their  half-stifled  sobs  and 
moanings  alone  broke  the  silence  of  the  lonely  chamber. 
And  when,  at  last,  the  mother's  grasp  relaxed,  and  turning 
one  look  from  the  children  to  their  father,  she  vainly  strove 
to  speak  and  fell  backward  on  the  pillow,  all  was  .so  calm 
and  tranquil  that  she  seemed  to  sink  to  sleep.  They  lis- 
tened for  her  breath,  but  no  sound  came.  They  felt  for  the 
palpitation  of  the  heart  —  but  no  faint  throb  responded  to 
the  touch.    That  heart  was  broken,  and  .she  was  dead! 

10.  The  husband  sunk  into  a  chair  by  the  bed-side,  and 
clasped  his  hands  upon  his  burning  forehead.  He  gazed 
from  child  to  child,  but  when  a  weeping  eye  met  his,  he 
quailed  beneath  its  look.  No  word  of  comfort  Was  whis- 
pered in  his  ear,  no  look  of  kindness  lighted  on  his  face. 
All  shrunk  from,  and  avoided  him;  and  when  at  last,  he 
staggered  from  the  room,  no  one  sought  to  follow  or  to  con-, 
sole  him. 

11.  The  time  had  been,  when  many  a  friend  would  have 
crowded  round  him  in  his  affliction,  and  many  a  heartfelt 
condolence  would  have  met  him  in  his  grief.  Where  were 
they  now?  One  by  one,  friends,  relations,  the  commonest 
acquaintance,  even,  had  fallen  off  from  ,  and  deserted  the 
drunkard.  His  wife  alone  had  clung  to  him  in  good  and 
evil,  in  sickness  and  poverty,  and  how  had  he  rewarded  her  ? 
He  had  reeled  from  the  tavern  to  her  bed-side,  in  time  to  see 
her  die. 

12.  He  rushed  from  the  house,  and  walked  swiftly  through 
the  streets.  Remorse,  fear,  shame,  all  crowded  on  his  mind. 
Stupified  with  drink,  and  bewildered  by  the  scene  he  had 
just  witnessed,  he  re-entered  the  tavern  he  had  quitted  short- 
ly before.  Glass  succeeded  glass.  His  blood  mounted  and 
his  brain  whirled  round.  Every  one  must  die,  and  why  not 
she?    She  was  too  good  for  him;  her  relations  had  often 
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told  him  so.  She  was  dead,  and  happy  perhaps.  It  was 
better  as  it  was.  Another  glass  —  one  more.  It  was  a 
merry  life  while  it  lasted,  and  he  would  make  the  most  of  it. 


CHAP.  VII. 
LITTLE  NELL.— Dickens. 

1.  At  that  silent  hour  when  her  grandfather  was  sleeping 
peacefully  in  his  bed,  and  every  sound  was  hushed,  the 
child  lingered  before  the  dying  embers,  and  thought  of  her 
past  fortunes  as  if  they  had  been  a  dream,  and  she  only  now 
awoke.  The  glare  of  the  sinking  flame,  reflected  in  the 
oaken  panels  whose  carved  tops  were  dimly  seen  in  the  gloom 
of  the  dusky  roof — the  aged  walls  where  strange  shadows 
came  and  went  Avith  every  flickering  of  the  fire  —  the  so- 
lemn presence  within,  of  that  decay  which  falls  on  senseless 
things  the  most  enduring  in  their  nature ;  and  without,  and 
round  about  her  on  every  side,  of  death  —  filled  her  with 
deep  and  thoughtful  feelings,  but  with  none  of  terror  or 
alarm. 

2.  A  change  had  been  gradually  stealing  over  her,  in  the 
time  of  her  loneliness  and  sorrow.  With  failing  strength 
and  heightening  resolution,  there  had  sprung  up  a  purified 
and  altered  mind  ;  there  had  grown  in  her  bosom  blessed 
thoughts  and  hopes,  which  are  the  portion  of  few  but  the 
weak  and  drooping.  There  were  none  to  see  the  frail,  pe- 
rishable figure,  as  it  glided  from  the  fire  and  leaned  pen- 
sively at  the  open  casement ;  none  but  the  stars  to  look  into 
the  upturned  face  and  read  its  history.  The  old  church  bell 
rang  out  the  hour  with  a  mournful  sound,  as  if  it  had  grown 
sad  from  so  much  communing  with  the  dead,  and  unheeded 
warning  to  the  living ;  the  fallen  leaves  rustled;  the  grass 
stirred  upon  the  graves;  all  else  was  still  and  sleeping. 

3.  Some  of  those  dreamless  sleepers  lay  close  within  the 
shadow  of  the  church- — touching  the  wall  as  if  they  clung 
to  it  for  comfort  and  protection.  -Others  had  chosen  to  lie 
beneath  the  changing  shade  of  trees ;  others  by  the  path, 
that  footsteps  might  come  near  them ;  others  among  the 
graves  of  little  children.  Some  had  desired  to  rest  beneath 
the  verv  ground  they  had  trodden  in  their  da;Jy  walks  r  some 
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where  the  setting  sun  might  shine  upon  their  beds;  some 
where  its  light  would  fall  upon  them,  when  it  rose.  Perhaps 
not  one  of  the  imprisoned  souls  had  been  able  quite  to  sepa- 
rate itself  in  living  thought  from  its  companion.  If  any  had8 
it  had  still  felt  for  it  a  love  like  that  which  captives  had  been 
known  to  bear  towards  the  cell  in  which  they  have  been  long 
confined,  and  even  at  parting  hung  upon  its  narrow  bounds 
affectionately. 

4.  It  was  long  before  the  child  closed  the  window  and  ap- 
proached her  bed.  Again,  something  of  the  same  sensation 
as  before  —  a  momentary  feeling  akin  to  fear,  but  vanishing 
directly,  and  leaving  no  alarm  behind.  Again,  too,  dreams 
of  the  little  scholar,  of  the  roof  opening,  and  a  column  of 
bright  faces  rising  far  away  into  the  sky,  as  she  had  seen  in 
some  old  scriptural  picture  once,  and  looking'  down  on  her, 
asleep.  It  was  a»eweet  and  happy  dream.  The  quiet  spot, 
outside,  seemed  to  remain  the  same,  save  that  there  was  mu- 
sic in  the  air,  and  a  sound  as  of  angels'  wings.  After  a  time, 
the  sisters  came  there,  hand  in  hand,  and  stood  among  the 
graves.    And  then  the  dream  grew  dim  and  faded. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

LITTLE  NELL  IN  THE  OLD  CHAPEL. — Dickens. 

1.  Every  thing  in  our  lives,  whether  of  good  or  evil, 
affects  us  most  by  contrast.  If  the  peace  of  the  simple  vil- 
lage had  moved  the  child  more  strongly,  because  of  the  dark 
and  troubled  ways  that  lay  beyond,  and  through  which  she 
had  journe}red  with  such  failing  feet,  what  was  the  deep  im- 
pression of  rinding  herself  alone,  in  that  solemn  building;  where 
the  very  light,  coming  through  sunken  windows,  seemed  old 
and  grey  ;  and  the  air,  redolent  of  earth  and  mould,  seemed 
laden  with  decay,  purified  by  time  of  all  its  grosser  atoms, 
and  sighed  through  arch  and  aisle,  and  clustered  pillars,  like 
the  breath  of  ages  gone  ! 

2.  Here  was  the  broken  pavement,  worn  so  long  ago  by 
pious  feet,  that  Time,  stealing  on  the  pilgrims'  steps,  had 
trodden  out  their  track  and  left  but  crumbling  stones.  Here 
were  the  rotten  beam,  the  sinking  arch,  the  sapped  and 
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mouldering  wall,  the  lowly  trench  of  earth,  the  stately  tomb 
on  which  no  epitaph  remained — all — marble,  stone,  iron, 
wood  and  dust,  one  common  monument  of  ruin.  The  best 
work  and  the  worst,  the  plainest  and  the  richest,  the  stateli- 
.  est  and  the  least  imposing,  both  of  heaven's  work  and  man's 
—  all  found  one  common  level  here,  and  told  one  common 
tale. 

3.  Some  part  of  the  edifice  had  been  a  baronial  chapel, 
and  here  were  effigies  of  warriors  stretched  upon  their  beds 
of  stone,  with  folded  hands,  cross-legged  —  those  who  had 
fought  in  the  holy  wars  —  girded  with  their  swords,  and 
cased  in  armor  as  they  had  lived.  Some  of  these  knights 
had  their  own  weapons,  helmets,  coats  of  mail,  hanging  upon 
the  walls  hard  by,  and  dangling  from  rusty  hooks.  Broken 
and  dilapidated  as  they  were,  they  yet  retained  their  ancient 
form,  and  something  of  their  ancient  aspect.  Thus  violent 
deeds  live  after  men  upon  the  earth,  and  traces  of  war  and 
bloodshed  will  survive  in  mournful  shapes,  long  after  those 
who  worked  the  desolation  are  but  atoms*  themselves. 

4.  The  child  sat  down  in  this  old,  silent  place  —  the  stark 
figures  on  the  tombs  made  it  more  quiet  there  than  else- 
where, to  her  fancy —  and  gazing  around,  with  a  feeling  of 
awe,  tempered  with  a  calm  delight,  felt  that  now  she  was 
happy  and  at  rest.  She  took  a  bible  from  the  shelf  and 
read  ;  then  laying  it  down,  thought  of  the  summer  days,  and 
the  bright  spring-time  that  would  come  —  of  the  rays  of  sun 
that  would  fall  in  aslant  upon  the  sleeping  forms  —  of  the 
leaves  that  would  flutter  at  the  window,  and  play  in  glisten- 
ing shadows  on  the  pavement  —  of  the  songs  of  birds  and 
growth  of  buds  and  blossoms  out  of  doors  —  of  the  sweet 
air  that  would  steal  in,  and  gently  wave  the  tattered  banners 
overhead.  What  if  the  spot  awakened  thoughts  of  death  ? 
Die  who  would,  it  would  still  remain  the  same  :  these  sights 
and  sounds  would  still  go  on  as  happily  as  ever.  It  would 
be  no  pain  to  sleep  amidst  them. 

6.  Again  that  day  yes,  twice  again,  she  stole  back  to 
the  old  chapel,  and  in  her  former  seat  read  from  the  same 
book,  or  indulged  the  same  quiet  train  of  thought.  Even 
when  it  had  grown  dusk,  and  the  shadows  of  coming  night 
made  it  more  solemn  still,  the  child  remained  like  one  rooted 
to  the  spot,  and  had  no  fear,  or  thought  of  stirring.  They 
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found  her  there  at  last,  and  took  her  home.  She  looked 
pale  but  very  happy,  until  they  separated  for  the  night;  and 
then,  as  the  poor  schoolmaster  stooped  down  to  kiss  her 
cheek,  he  felt  a  tear  upon  his  lips. 


CHAP.  IX. 

THE  EMIGRANTS. — H.  Hastings  Wexd. 

1.  No  sound  broke  the  stillness  of  that  house  in  the  fo- 
rest :  no  hum  of  passengers,  no  notes  of  busy  life,  in  discord 
with  the  scene,  mocked  the  silent  grief  of  the  mother  and 
sister  of  the  dying  child.  There  was  a  melancholy  appo- 
siteness  in  the  solitude  of  the  place,-  and  in  the  stern  and 
natural  simplicity  without  and  within  the  dwelling.  The 
light  vernal  winds  moved  the  branches  of  the  primeval  trees 
of  the  forest  which  shaded  the  humble  cabin,  and  as  the  sun 
stole  in  between  at  *the  open  door  among  the  leaves,  the 
shadow  of  a  lesser  branch  of  the  tree  trembled  to  and  fro 
upon  the  infant's  lips,  as  if  it  emblemed  there  the  flickering 
of  its  breath. 

2.  This  painfully  beautiful  thought  entered  the  mind  of 
the  mother  —  and  while  she  still  dwelt  upon  it,  the  door  was 
darkened  —  the  poetic  vision  was  lost  —  and  her  husband 
and  her  brother  entered  with  a  noiseless  step.  The  boy  had 
plucked  a  violet  in  the  vain  hope  of  attracting  the  dying 
child's  attention.  It  had  withered  in  his  hand  as  he  walked, 
and  while  he  stood  over  the  couch,  struck  with  the  altera- 
tion which  in  a  few  hours  had  taken  place,  he  let  it  fall  on 
the  pillow.  The  mother  took  it  up—  she  looked  at  the  wi- 
thered blossom  of  spring,  and  then  at  the  withered  flower  of 
her  maternal  hopes.  Turning  to  her  husband,  she  sunk  up- 
on his  neck  and  wept. 

3.  The  child  was  dear  to  them.  Exiled,  in  part,  perhaps, 
by  a  truant  disposition,  and  that  restless  spirit  of  enterprise 
and  adventure,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, they  had  wandered  far  before  they  had  here  pitched 
their  tent.  Accustomed,  in  New-England,  to  the  comforts 
which  industry  places  within  the  reach  of  all  —  to  the  refine- 
ment of  mind  which  education  creates —  to  the  social  habits 
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which  the  institutions  and  manners  of  New-England  foster 
—  and  above  all  to  the  religious  privileges  which  bless  the 
descendants  of  those  who  sought  a  new  world  to  worship 
God  after  their  own  consciences,  the  far  west  for  many  a 
weary  month  seemed  to  them  a  solitude  dreary  indeed  —  but 
never  quite  a  solitude. 

4.  They  had  early  learned  that  there  is  One  from  whose 
presence  no  creature  can  be  banished  ;  and  isolated  as  they 
were,  in  the  mighty  forest,  the  little  family  never  forgot  that 
He  lives,  of  whom  it  is  written,  "  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the 
morning,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  even 
there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand  uphold 
me."  To  mother  —  to  father  —  to  sister — and  to  the  too- 
ther who  had  accompanied  them  in  their  wandering,  the 
birth  of  that  child  had  been  as  a  new  creation  —  it  had  con- 
secrated for  them  a  new  home,  and  created  a  tie  which  had 
bound  them  to  the  spot. 

5.  The  gift  of  God's  mercy  to -them,  it  had  been  as  a  ray 
of  light  which  made  the  desert  blossom  as  the  rose.  All 
their  hearts  clung  to  the  little  stranger ;  every  feeble  open- 
ing of  the  precious  bud  was  watched  — -..every  glimmer  of 
future  intelligence  in  the  child,  was  to  them  as  the  earnest 
of  coming  perfect  day.  The  smiles  of  its  infantile  joy  had 
been  the  sunshine  of  their  hearts.  The  tree  before  the  door 
appeared  greener  and  stronger,  when  the  little  one  crowed 
its  admiration  in  looking  up,  and  vainly  strove  to  grasp  its. 
branches  ;  the  clearing  about  the  door,  was  only  thought  of 
as  little  Ellen's  play-ground;  the  house  which,  seemed  be- 
fore her  birth,  dull  and  narrow  and  dark,  was  now  a  para- 
dise on  earth,  since  there  the  cherub  first  saw  the  day. 

6.  And  now  the  hand  of  death  was  on  these  hopes  —  and 
silently  they  waited  the  fearful  consummation  of  his  work. 
Thought  was  busy  with  both  father  and  mother  —  one  sen- 
timent they  held  in  common.  But  a  week  before,  had  any 
one  doubted,  in  their  presence,  that  their  cottage  was  an 
elysium,  each  would  have  eloquently  defended  it ;  but  now 
to  each  it  seemed  a  charnel  house,  and  they  felt  as  if  the  damp 
of  death  was  on  its  walls.  The  mother's  mind  wandered 
back  to  the  home  of  her  childhood  —  to  the  pleasant  places 
which  she  had  deserted  for  the  forest  — -  to  the  cheerful  house 
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and  friends  sympathizing  in  her  joy,  when  Mary,  her  eldest, 
was  born. 

7.  She  conned  Over,  one  by  one,  the  kind  faces  which 
would  there  have  crowded  around  him,  in  a  scene  like  this. 
She  remembei/ed  the.  village  pastor,  who  would  have  been 
ready  with  his  wojds  of  consolation,  words  fitly  chosen,  "like 
apples  of-gold  in  pictures  of  silver."  She  recollected  the 
kind  physician  —  and  can  we  wonder,  if  she  felt  in  her  grief, 
that  his  skill  might  at  least  alleviate  and  postpone,  if  not 
avert,  the  death  which  threatened  her  dearly  beloved  infant? 

8.  The  father,  as  he  mused,  thought  not  of  the  past,  but 
of  the  future.  To  him,  as  to  her,  longer  residence  in  that 
spot,  seemed  insupportable  :  but  while  visions  of  the  home 
she  had  left  occupied  the  mind  of  the  mother,  the  father 
looked  forward  to  still  another  new  home  —  as  if, Jby  retreat- 
ing from  mankind,  he  could  remove  from  exposure  to  disease 
and  death.  To  neither  could  their  recently  pleasant  dwell- 
ing longer  be  tolerable — with  both,  the  place  would  seem  to 
create  none  but  melancholy  associations. 

9.  But  he  felt  at  last,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  struggle  to 
check  repining  against  God's  Providence  :  and  looking  for 
aid  to  that  source  whence  alone  support  in  ail  afflictions  should 
be  sought,  he  opened  the  Sacred  Volume.  His  eye  fell  upon 
Che  history  of  Hagar  in  the  Desert.  In  a  low,  but  distinct 
tone,  he  read  of  the  despair  of  the  exile  in  the  wilderness  ; 
and  while  their  daughter  was  expiring,  far  from  human  aid, 
the  parents  felt  with  the  Egyptian  woman  that  they  "  could 
not  see  the  death  of  the  child,"  and  like  Hagar,  they  "lifted 
up  their  voice  and  wept." 

10.  As  he  proceeded  in  reading  "  and  the  angel  of  God 
called  to  Hagar  out  of  heaven,  what  aileth  thee,  Hagar  ? 
fear  not," — the  quick  perception  of  the  mother  caught  a 
movement  in  the  cradle.  All  flew  at  once  to  the  child's  side, 
prepared  to  witness  its  last  breath.  But  as  to  Hagar  in  the 
wilderness,  so  had  God  been  merciful  to  them.-  The  crisis 
was  past  —  a  gentle  perspiration  stood  upon  the  sufferer's 
brow  —  its  eyes  opened,  and  a  faint  smile  played  around  its 
lips.  Affection,  ever  ready  to  catch  at  the  slightest  ground 
of  hope,  was,  this  time,  not  deceived.  As  the  child  now  fell 
again  into  a  sleep,  but  a  sleep  like  that  of  welcome  rest,  in- 
stead of  the  feverish  slumber  which  had  before  harassed 
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their  affection,  the  emigrant  family  knelt  in  joyful  thanks- 
giving, too  deep  and  heartfelt  for  loud  words.  The  dead 
was  alive  again. 

11.  Joyous  was  the  following  Sabbath  ;  nor  did  the  happy 
family  forget  that  Being  to  whom  their  gratitude  was  due 
for  the  great  mercy  vouchsafed  to  them.  The  mother  had 
already  renewed  the  youth  of  which  affliction  had  despoiled 
her,  and  little  Mary,  as  she  leaned  affectionately  on  her  mo- 
ther's shoulder,  smiled  that  awe-mingled  gratitude'  which 
children,  as  well  as  adults  may  feel,  though  incapable  of 
other  expression  than  the  silent  and  natural  workings  of 
their  happy  faces.  With  cheerful  hearts  they  worshipped 
Him,  who  "dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands."  and 
heart  and  voice  responded  Amen  !  as  the  father  of  the  lit- 
tle household  said,  with  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,  "  O  give 
thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  is  good:  for  his  mercy  endu- 
feth  forever." 


CHAP.  X. 

AUDUBON'S  ACCOUNT  OF  HIMSELF. 

1.  I  received  life  and  light  in  the  new  world.  When  I 
had  hardly  yet  learned  to  walk,  and  to  articulate  those  first 
words  always  so  endearing  to  parents,  the  productions  of  na- 
ture that  lay  spread  all  around,  were  constantly  pointed  out 
to  me.  They  soon  became  my  plaj^mates ;  and  before  my 
ideas  were  sufficiently  formed  to  enable  me  to  estimate  the 
difference  between  the  azure  tints  of  the  sky,  and  the  eme- 
rald hue  of  the  bright  foliage,  I  felt  that  an  intimacy  with 
them,  not  consisting  of  friendship  merely,  but  bordering  on 
fre-nzy,  must  accompany  my  steps  through  life  ;  and  now, 
more  than  ever,  am  [  persuaded  of  the  power  of  those  early 
impressions. 

2.  They  laid  such  hold  upon  me,  that  when  removed  from 
the  woods,  the  prairies  and  the  brooks,  or  shut  up  from  the 
view  of  the  wide  Atlantic,  I  experienced  none  of  those  plea- 
sures most  congenial  to  my  mind.  None  but  aerial  com- 
panions suited  my  fancy.  No  roof  seemed  so  secure  to  me 
as  that  formed  of  the  dense  foliage  under  which  the  fea- 
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thered  tribes  were  seen  to  resort,  or  the  caves  and  fissures 
of  the  massy  rocks  to  which  the  dark-winged  cormorant 
and  the  curlew  retired  to  rest,  or  to  protect  themselves  from 
the  fury  of  the  tempest. 

3.  My  father  generally  accompanied  my  steps  —  procured 
birds. and  flowers  for  me  with  great  eagerness  —  pointed  out 
the  elegant  movements  of  the  former,  the  beauty  and  softness 
of  their  plumage,  the  manifestations  of  their  pleasure  or  sense 
of  danger,  and  the  perfect  forms  and  splendid  attire  of  the 
latter.  My  valued  preceptor  would  then  speak  of  the  depar- 
ture and  return  of  birds  with  the  seasons,  would  describe 
their  haunts,  and,  more  wonderful  than  all,  their  change  of 
livery ;  thus  exciting  me  to  study  them,  and  to  raise  my 
mind  toward  their  Creator. 

4.  A  vivid  pleasure  shone  upon  those  days  of  my  early 
youth,  attended  with  a  calmness  of  feeling  that  seldom  fail- 
ed to  rivet  my  attention  for  hours,  whilst  I  gazed  in  ecstacy 
upon  the  pearly  and  shining  eggs,  as  they  lay  imbedded  in 
the  softest  down,  or  among  dried  leaves  or  twigs,  or  exposed 
upon  the  burning  sand  or  weather  beaten  rock  of  our  Atlan- 
tic shores.  I  was  taught  to  look  upon  them  as  flowers  yet 
in  the  bud.  1  watched  their  opening,  to  see  how  nature  had 
provided  each  different  species  with  eyes,  either  open  at 
birth,  or  closed  for  sometime  after,  or  traced  the  slow  progress 
of  young  birds  towards  perfection,  or  admired  the  celerity 
with  which  some  of  them,  while  yet  unfledged,  remove 
themselves  from  danger  to  security. 

5.  I  grew  up,  and  my  wishes  grew  with  my  form.  These 
wishes,  kind  reader,  were  for  the  entire  possession  of  all  that 
I  saw.  I  was  fervently  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  nature.  For  many  years,  however,  I  was  sadly  disap- 
pointed, and  forever,  doubtless,  must  have  desires  that  can- 
not be  gratified.  The  moment  a  bird  was  dead,  however 
beautiful  it  had  been  in  life,  the  pleasure  arising  from  the 
possession  of  it  became  blunted;  and  although  the  greatest 
cares  were  bestowed  or  endeavors  to  preserve  the  appear- 
ance of  nature,  I  looked  upon  its  vesture  as  more  than  sul- 
lied, as  requiring  constant  attention  and  repeated  mendings, 
while  after  all,  it  could  no  longer  be  said  to  be  fresh  from 
the  hands  of  its  maker. 
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6.  I  wished  to  possess  all  the  productions  of  nature,  hut 
I  wished  life  with  them.  This  was  impossible.  .  Then  what 
was  to  be  done?  I  turned  to  my  father,  and  made  known  to 
him  my  disappointment  and  anxiety.  He  produced  a  book 
of  illustrations.  A  new  life  ran  in  my  veins.  I  turned  over 
the  leaves  with  avidity,  and  although  what  I  saw  was  not 
what  I  longed  for,  it  gave  me  a  desire  to  copy  nature.  To 
nature  I  went,  and  tried  to  imitate  her,  as  in  the  days  of  my 
childhood  I  had  tried  to  raise  myself  from  the  ground  and 
stand  erect,  before  nature  had  imparted  the  vigor  necessary 
for  the  success  of  such  an  undertaking. 

7.  How  sorely  disappointed  did  I  feel  for  many  years, 
when  I  saw  that  my  productions  were  worse  than  those 
which  I  ventured  (perhaps  in  silence,)  to  rega/d  as  bad  in 
the  book  given  me  by  my  father.  These  difficulties  and 
disappointments  irritated  me,  but  never  for  a  moment,  de- 
stroyed the  desire  of  obtaining  perfect  representations  of  na- 
ture. The  worse  my  drawings  were,  the  more  beautiful  did 
I  see  the  originals.  To  have  been  torn  from  the  study, 
would  have  been  as  death  to  me.  My  time  was  entirely  occu- 
pied with  it,  and  I  produced  hundreds  of  these  rude  sketches 
annually. 


1.  Various  portions  of  our  country  have,  at  different  peri- 
ods, suffered  severely  from  the  influence  of  violent  storms 
of  wind,  some  of  which  have  been  known  to  traverse  nearly 
the  whole  extent  of  the  United  States,  and  to  leave  such 
impressions  in  their  wake  as  will  not  easily  be  forgotten. 
Having  witnessed  one  of  these  awful  phenomena,  in  all  its 
grandeur,  I  shall  attempt  to  describe  it  for  your  sake,  kind 
reader,  and  for  your  sake  only ;  the  recollection  of  that  as- 
tonishing revolution  of  the  ethereal  element,  even  now  bring- 
ing with  it  so  disagreeable  a  sensation,  that  I  feel  as  if  about 
to  be  affected  with  a  sudden  stoppage  of  the  circulation  of 
my  blood. 
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2.  I  had  left  the  village  of  Shawaney,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  on  my  return  from  Henderson,  which  is 
also  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  same  beautiful  stream. 
The  weather  Avas  pleasant,  and  I  thought  not  warmer  than 
usual  at  that  season.  My  horse  was  jogging  quietly  along, 
and  my  thoughts  were,  for  once  at  least  in  the  course  of  my 
life,  engaged  in  commercial  speculations.  I  had  forded  the 
highland  creek,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  entering  on  a  tract  of 
bottom  land  or  valley,  that  lay  between  it  and  Canoe  creek, 
when,  on  a  sudden,  I  remarked  a  great  difference  in  the  as- 
pect of  the  heavens. 

3.  A  hazy  thickness  had  overspread  the  country,  and  I  for 
sometime  expected  an  earthquake,  but  my  horse  exhibited 
no  propensity  to  stop  and  prepare  for  such  an  occurrence.  I 
had  nearly  arrived  at  the  verge  of  the  valley,  when  I  thought 
fit  to  stop  near  a  brook  and  dismount,  to  quench  the  thirst 
which  had  come  upomme.  I  was  leaning  on  my  knees,  with 
my  lips  about  to  touch  the  water,  when,  from  my  proximity 
to  the  earth,  I  heard  a  distant  murmuring  sound  of  an  extra- 
ordinary nature.  I  drank,  however,  and  as  I  rose  on  my 
feet,  looked  toward  the  southwest,  where  I  observed  a  yel- 
lowish oval  spot,  the  appearance  of  which  was  quite  new  to 
me.  . 

4.  Little  time  was  left  for  consideration,  as  the  next  mo- 
ment a  smart  breeze  began  to  agitate  the  taller  trees.  It 
increased  to  an  unexpected  height,  and  already  the  smaller 
branches  and  twigs  were  seen  falling  in  a  slanting  direction 
towards  the  ground.  Two  minutes  had  scarcely  elapsed, 
before  the  whole  forest  before  me  was  in  fearful  motion. 
Here  and  there,  where  one  tree  pressed  against  another,  a 
creaking  noise  was  produced,  similar  to  that  occasioned  by  a 
violent  gust  which  sometimes  sweeps  over  the  country. 

5.  Turning  instinctively  toward  the  direction  in  which  the 
wind  blew,  I  saw,  to  my  great  astonishment,  that  the  noblest 
trees  of  the  forest  bent  their  lofty  heads  for  a  while,  and 
unable  to  stand  against  the  blast,  were  falling  into  pieces. 
First,  the  branches  were  broken  off  with  a  crackling  noise  ; 
then  went  the  upper  part  of  the  massy  trunk,  and  in  many 
places,  whole  trees  of  gigantic  size  were  falling  entire  to  the 
ground.    So  rapid  was  the  progress  of  the  storm,  that  before 
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I  could  think  of  taking  measures  to  ensure  my  safety,  the 
hurricane  was  passing  opposite  the  place  where  I  stood. 

6.  Never  can  I  forgerthe  scene  that  at  that  moment  pre- 
sented itself  to  me.  The  tops  of  the  trees  were  seen  moving 
in  the  strangest  manner  in  the  central  current  of  the  tem- 
pest, which  carried  along  with  it  a  mingled  mass  of  twigs  and 
foliage,  that  completely  obscured  the  view.  Some  of  the 
largest  trees  were  seen  bending  and  writhing  under  the  gale  ; 
others  suddenly  snapped  across  ;  and  many,  after  a  momen- 
tary resistance,  fell  uprooted  to  the  earth.  The  mass  of 
branches,  twigs,  foliage,  and  dust  that  moved  through  the 
air,  was  whirled  onward  like  a  cloud  of  feathers,  and  on  pass- 
ing, disclosed  a  wide  space  filled  with  fallen  trees,  naked 
stumps,  and  heaps  of  shapeless  ruins,  which  marked  the  path 
of  the  tempest. 

7.  The  space  was  about  a  fourth  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and 
to  my  imagination,  resembled  the  dried  up  bed  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, with  its  thousands  of  planters  and  sawyers,  strewed 
in  the  sand,  and  inclined  in  various  degrees.  The  horrible 
noise  resembled  that  of  the  great  cataracts  of  Niagara,  and 
as  it  howled  along  in  its  track  of  the  desolating  tempest,  pro- 
duced a  feeling  in  my  mind  which  it  were  impossible  to  de- 
scribe. 

8.  The  principal  force  of  the  hurricane  was  now  over,  al- 
though millions  of  twigs  and  small  branches,  that  had  been 
brought  from  a  great  distance,  were  seen  following  the  blast, 
as  if  drawn  on  by  some  mysterious  power.  They  even 
floated  in  the  air  for  some  hours  after,  as  if  supported  by  the 
thick  mass  of  dust  that  rose  high  above  the  earth.  The  sky 
had  now  a  greenish  lurid  hue,  and  an  extremely  disagreea- 
ble odor  was  diffused  in  the  atmosphere.  I  waited  in  amaze- 
ment, having  sustained  no  material  injury,  until  nature  at 
length  had  resumed  her  wonted  aspect. 

9.  For  some  moments,  I  felt  undetermined  whether  I 
should  return  to  Morgantown,  or  attempt  to  force  my  way 
through  the  wrecks  of  the  tempest.  My  business,  however, 
being  of  an  urgent  nature,  I  ventured  into  the  path  of  the 
-storm,  and  after  encountering  innumerable  difficulties,  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  it.  I  was  obliged  to  lead  my  horse  by 
the  bridle,  to  enable  him  to  leap  over  the  fallen  trees,  while 
I  scrambled  over  or  under  them  in  the  best  way  I  could,  at 
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times  so  hemmed  in  by  the  broken  tops  and  tangled  branch- 
es, as  to  become  almost  desperate. 

10.  On  arriving  at  my  house,  I  gave  an  account  of  what 
I  had  seen,  when  to  my  surprise,  I  was  told  that  there  had 
been  very  little  wind  in  the  neighborhood,  although  in  the 
streets  and  gardens  many  branches  and  twigs  had  fallen  in 
a  manner  which  excited  great  surprise.  Many  wondrous 
accounts  of  the  devastating  effects  of  this  hurricane  were 
circulated  in  the  country  after  its  occurrence.  Some  log- 
houses,  we  were  told,  had  been  overturned,  and  their  in- 
mates destroyed.  One  person  informed  me  that  a  wire-sifter 
had  been  conveyed  by  the  gust,  to  a  distance  of  many  miles. 
Another  had  found  a  cow  lodged  in  the  fork  of  a  half  bro- 
ken tree. 

11.  But,  as  I  am  disposed  to  relate  only  what  I  have  seen 
myself,  I  shall  not  lead  you  into  the  region  of  romance,  but 
shall  content  myself  with  saying  that  much  damage  was 
done  by  this  awful  visitation.  The  valley  is  yet  a  desolate 
place,  overgrown  with  briers  and  bushes  thickly  entangled 
amidsf  the  tops  and  trunks  of  the  fallen  trees,  and  is  the  re- 
sort of  ravenous  animals,  to  which  they  betake  themselves, 
when  pursued  by  man,  or  after  they  have  committed  depre- 
dations on  the  farms  of  the  surrounding  districts. 

12.  I  have  crossed  the  path  of  the  storm  at  the  distance 
of  an  hundred  miles  from  the  spot  where  I  witnessed  its  fury, 
and  again,  four  hundred  miles  farther  off,  in  the  state  of 
Ohio.  Lastly,  I  observed  traces  of  its  ravages  on  the  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains  connected  with  the  great  pine  forest 
of  Pennsylvania,  three  hundred  miles  beyond  the  place  last 
mentioned.  In  all  those  different  parts,  it  appeared  to  me 
not  to  exceed  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth. 


CHAP.  XII. 

HAMPTON  BEACH. — George  Ltjnt. 
1.  Again  upon  the  sounding  shore 

And,  Oh  how  bless'd,  again  alone  ! 
I  could  not  bear  to  Rear  thy  roar 
Thy  deep,  thy  long,  majestic  tone  ; 
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I  could  not  bear  to  think  that  one 

Could  view  with  me  thy  swelling  might, 

And  like  a  very  stock  or  stone 

Turn  coldly  from  the  glorious  sight, 
And  seek  the  idle  world,  to  hate  and  fear  and  fightl 

2.  Thou  art  the  same  eternal  sea  ! 

The  earth  hath  many  shapes  and  forms, 
Of  hill  and  valley,  flower  and  tree  ; 

Fields  that  the  fervid  noon-tide  warms 
Or  winter's  rugged  grasp  deforms, 

Or  bright  with  autumn's  golden  store; 
Thou  coverest  up  thy  face  with  storms, 

Or  smil'st  serene — but  still  thy  roar- 
And  dashing  foam,  go  up  to  vex  the  sea-beat  shore. 

3.  I  see  thy  heaving  waters  roll, 

I  hear  thy  stern,  uplifted  voice 
And  trumpet-like,  upon  my  soul 

Falls  the  deep  music  of  that  noise 
Wherewith  thou  dost  thyself  rejoice; 

The  ships  that  on  thy  bosom  play, 
Thou  dashest  them  about  like  toys, 

And  stranded  navies  are  thy  prey, 
Strewn  on  thy  rock-bound  coast,  torn  by  the  whirling  spray, 

4.  As  summer  twilight,  soft  and  calm, 

Or  when  in  stormy  grandeur  drest, 
Peals  up  to  heaven  the  eternal  psalm 

That  swells  within  thy  boundless  breast ; 
Thy  curling  waters  have  no  rest ; 

But  day  and  night  the  ceaseless  throng 
Of  waves  that  wait  thy  high  behest, 

Speak  out  in  utterance  deep  and  strong, 
And  loud  the  craggy  beach  howls  back  their  savage  song, 

5.  Terrible  art  thou  in  thy  wrath — 

Terrible  in  thine  hour  of  glee, 
When  the  strong  winds  upon  their  path, 
Bound  o'er  thy  breast  tumultuous ly, 
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And  shout  their  chorus  loud  and  free 

To  the  sad  sea-bird's  mournful  wail, 
As  heaving  with  the  heaving  sea, 

The  broken  mast  and  shattered  sail 
Tell  of  thy  cruel  strength  the  lamentable  tale. 

6.  Ay,  'tis,  indeed,  a  glorious  sight 

To  gaze  upon  thine  ample  face  ! 
An  awful  joy  !  a  deep  delight ! 

I  see  thy  laughing  waves  embrace 
Each  other  in  their  frolic  race : 

I  sit  upon  the  flashing  spray 
That  foams  around  this  rocky  base, 

And  as  the  bright  blue  waters  play, 
Feel  that  my  thoughts,  my  life,  perchance  are  vain  as  they  * 

7.  This  is  thy  lesson,  mighty  sea! 

Man  calls  the  dimpled  earth  his  own  ; 
The  flowery  vale,  the  golden  lea  ; 

And  on  the  wild,  gray  mountain  stone 
Claims  nature's  temple  for  his  throne  ! 

But  where  thy  many  voices  sing 
Their  endless  song,  the  deep,  deep  tone 

Calls  back  his  spirit's  airy  wing : 
He  shrinks  into  himself  where  God-  alone  is  king  ! 


CHAP.  XIII. 

PALESTINE. — J.  G.  Whittier. 
1.  Blest  land  of  Judea!  thrice  hallowed  of  song, 

Where  the  holiest  of  memories,  pilgrim-like  throng  ; 
In  the  shade  of  the  palms,  by  the  shores  of  thy  sea 
On  the  hills  of  thy  beauty,  my  heart  is  with  thee ! 

With  the  eye  of  a  spirit,  I  look  on  that  shore 
Where  pilgrim  and  prophet  have  lingered  before ; 
With  the  glide  of  a  spirit,  I  traverse  the  sod 
Made  bright  by  the  steps  of  the  angels  of  God  ! 
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3.  Blue  sea  of  the  hills  !  in  my  spirit  I  hear 
Thy  waters,  Gennesaret,  chime  on  my  ear ; 

Where  the  Lowly  and  Just  with  the  people  sat  down, 
And  thy  spray  on  the  dust  of  his  sandals  was  thrown. 

4.  Beyond  are  Bethulia's  mountains  of -green, 
And  the  desolate  hills  of  the  wild  Gadarene  ; 
And  I  pause  on  the  goat-crags  of  Tabor  to  see 
The  gleam  of  thy  waters,  O  dark  Galilee  ! 

5.  Hark  a  sound  in  the  valley,  where  swoll'n  and  strong, 
Thy  river,  oh  Kishon  !  is  sweeping  along; 

Where  the  Canaanite  strove  with  Jehovah  in  vain, 
And  thy  torrent  grew  dark  with  the  blood  of  the  slain. 

6.  There  down  from  his  mountains  stern  Zebulon  came, 
And  Naphtali's  stag,  with  his  eye-balls  of  flame, 
And  the  chariots  of  Jabin  rolled  harmlessly  on, 

For  the  arm  of  the  Lord  was  Abinoam's  son. 

7.  There  sleep  the  still  rocks  and  the  caverns  which  rang 
To  the  song  which  the  beautiful  prophetess  sang 
When  the  princes  of  Issachar  stood  by  her  side, 

And  the  shout  of  a  host,  in  its  triumph  replied. 

8.  Lo  !  Bethlehem's  hill-site  before  me  is  seen, 

With  the  mountain  around  and  the  valleys  between, 
There  rested  the  shepherds  of  Judah,  and  there 
The  song  of  the  angels  rose  sweet  on  the  air. 

9.  And  Bethany's  palm-trees  in  beauty  still  throw 
Their  shadows  at  noon,  on  the  ruins  below  ; 
But  where  are  the  sisters,  who  hastened  to  greet 
The  lowly  Redeemer,  and  sit  at  his  feet  ? 

10.  I  tread  where  the  Twelve,  in  their  way-faring  trod ; 
I  stand  where  they  stood,  with  the  chosen  of  God — 
Where  His  blessings  were  heard  and  His  lessons  were 
taught, 

Where  the  blind  were  restored,  and  the  healing  was 
wrought. 
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11.  O,  here  with  his  flock  the  sad  wanderer  came  — 
These  hills  he  toiled  over  in  grief,  are  the  same — ■ 
The  founts  where  he  drank  by  the  way-side,  still  flow, 
And  the  same  airs  are  blowing  which  breathed  on  his 

brow. 

12.  And  throned  on  her  hills,  sits  Jerusalem  yet, 

But  with  dust  on  her  forehead  and  chains  on  her  feet ; 
For  the  crown  of  her  pride  to  the  mocker  hath  gone, 
And  the  holy  Shechinah  is  dark  where  k  shone. 

13.  But  wherefore  this  dream  of  the  earthly  abode 
Of  humanity  clothed  in  the  brightness  of  God  ? 
Were  my  spirit  but  turn'd  from  the  outward  and  dim, 
It  could  gaze  even  now,  on  the  presence  of  Him  ! 

14.  Not  in  clouds  and  in  terrors,  but  gentle,  as  when 
In  love  and  in  meekness  He  moved  among  men ; 
And  the  voice  which  breathed  peace  to  the  waves  of 

the  sea, 

In  the  hush  of  my  spirit,  would  whisper  to  me  ! 

15.  And  what  if  my  feet  may  not  tread  where  He  stood, 
Nor  my  ears  hear  the  dashing  of  Galilee's  flood, 
Nor  my  eyes  see  the  cross  which  He  bowed  him  to 

bear, 

Nor  my  knees  press  Gethsemane's  garden  of  prayer — 

.  16.  Yet,  loved  of  the  Father,  thy  spirit  is  near 

To  the  meek  and  the  lowly  and  penitent  here ; 
And  the  voice  of  thy  love  is  the  same  even  now, 
As  at  Bethany's  tomb,  or  on  Olivet's  brow. 

17.  Oh  !  the  outward  hath  gone — but  in  glory  ana  power, 
The  spirit  surviveth  the  things  of  an  hour  .; 
Unchanged,  undecaying,  its  Pentecost  flame 
On  the  heart's  secret  altar  is  burning  the  same. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

GONE. — J.  G.  Whittier. 

 Gone  before 

To  that  unseen  and  silent  shore, 
Shall  we  not  meet  as  heretofore 
Some  summer  morning. — Lamb. 

1.  Another  hand  is  beckoning  us 

Another  call  is  given  ; 
And  glows  once  more  with  Angel-steps 
The  path  which  reaches  Heaven. 

2.  Our  young  and  gentle  friend,  whose  smile 

Made  brighter  summer  hours, 
Amidst  the  frosts  of  autumn  time 
Has  left  us  with  the  flowers. 

3.  No  paling  of  the  cheek  of  bloom 

Forewarned  us  of  decay ; 
No  shadow  from  the  Silent  Land 
Fell  round  our  sister's  way. 

4.  The  light  of  her  young  life  went  down 
•  As  sinks  behind  the  hill 

The  glory  of  a  setting  star, 
Clear,  suddenly  and  still. 

5.  As  pure  and  sweet,  her  fair  brow  seemed 

Eternal  as  the  sky, 
And  like  the  brook's  low  song,  her  voice 
A  sound  which  could  not  die. 

6.  And  half  we  deemed  she  needed  not 

The  changing  of  her  sphere,  ; 
To  give  to  Heaven  a-  Shining  One, 
Who  walked  an  angel  here. 
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7.  The  blessing  of  her  quiet  life 

Fell  on  us  like  the  dew  ; 
And  good  thoughts,  where  her  footsteps  fell, 
Like  fairy  blossoms  grew. 

8.  Sweet  promptings  unto  kindest  deeds, 

Were  in  -her  very  look  ; 
We  read  her  face  as  one  who  reads 
A  true  and  holy  book. 

9.  The  measure  of  a  blessed  hymn, 

To  which  our  hearts  could  move  ; 
The  breathing  of  an  inward  psalm, 
A  canticle  of  love. 

10.  We  miss  her  in  the  place  of  prayer, 

And  by  the  hearth-fire  light ; 
We  pause  beside  her  door  to  hear 
Once  more  her  sweet  "  Good  night." 

11.  There  seems  a  shadow  on  the  day 

Her  smile  no  longer  cheers  ; 
A  dimness  on  the  stars  of  night, 
Like  -eyes  that  look  through  tears. 

12.  Alone  unto  our  Father's  will 

One  thought  hath  reconciled ; 
That  He  whose  love  exceedeth  ours, 
Has  taken  home  His  child. 

13.  Fold  her,  oh  Father,  in  thine  arms, 

And  let  her  henceforth  be 
A  messenger  of  love  between 
Our  human  hearts  and  Thee. 

14.  Still  let  her  mild  rebuking  stand 

Between  us  and  the  wrong, 
And  her  dear  memory  serve  to  make 
Our  faith  in  goodness  strong. 
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15.  And  grant  that  she  who,  trembling,  here 
Distrusted  all  her  powers, 
May  welcome  to  her  holier  home 
The  well-beloved  of  ours. 


CHAP.  XV. 

BODY  AND  MIND.— Carlyle. 

1.  Two  men  I  honor,  and  no  third.  First,  the  toil-worn 
craftsman,  that  with  earth-made  implements  laboriously  con- 
quers the  earth,  and  makes  her  man's.  Venerable  to  me  is 
the  hard  hand,  crooked,  coarse  ;  wherein,  notwithstanding, 
lies  a  cunning  virtue,  indefeasibly  royal,  as  of  the  sceptre 
of  this  planet.  Venerable,  too,  is  the  rugged  face,  all  weath- 
er-tanned, besoiled,  with  its  rude  intelligence ;  for  it  is  a 
face  of  a  man  living  mankind.  Oh,  but  the  more  venera- 
ble for  thy  rudeness  even  because  we  must  pity  as  well  as 
love  thee ! 

2.  Hardly  entreated  brother !  For  us  was  thy  back  so 
bent,  for  us  were  thy  straight  limbs  and  figures  so  deform- 
ed ;  thou  wert  our  conscript,  on  whom  the  lot  fell,  and  fight- 
ing our  battle  wert  so  marred.  For  in  thee,  too,  lay  a  God- 
created  form,  but  it  was  not  to  be  unfolded ;  incrusted  must 
it  stand  with  the  thick  adhesions  and  defacements  of  labor ; 
and  thy  body,  like  thy  soul,  was  not  to  know  freedom.  Yet 
toil  on !  thou  art  in  the  waj  of  duty,  be  out  of  it  who  may ; 
thou  toilest  for  the  altogether  indispensable,  for  daily 
bread. 

3.  A  second  man  I  honor,  and  still  more  highly ; — him 
who  is  seen  toiling  for  the  spiritually  indispensable — not 
daily  bread,  but  the  bread  of  life.  Is  not  he,  too,  in  his 
duty,  endeavoring  towards  inward  harmony — revealing  this 
by  act  and  by  word  through  all  his  outward  endeavors,  be 
they  high  or  low  ?  Highest  of  all  when  his  outward  and  in- 
ward endeavors  are  one  ;  when  we  can  name  him  artist — 
not  earthly  craftsman  only,  but  inspired  thinker,  that  with 
heaven-made  implements  conquers  heaven  for  us.  If  the 
poor  and  humble  toil  that  we  may  have  food,  must  not  the 
high  and  glorious  toil  for  him  in  return,  that  he  may  have 
light,  guidance,  freedom  and  immortality!    These  two,  in 
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all  their  degrees,  I  honor  ;  all  else  is  chaff  and  dust,  which 
let  the  wind  blow  whither  it  listeth. 

4.  Unspeakably  touching  is  it,  however,  when  I  find  both 
dignities  united  ;  and  he  that  must  toil  outwardly  for  the 
lowest  of  man's  wants,  is  also  toiling  inwardly  for  the  highest. 
Sublimer,  in  this  world,  know  I  nothing  than  a  peasant  saint, 
could  such  any  where  now  be  met  with.  Such  a  one  will 
take  thee  back  to  Nazareth  itself ;  thou  wilt  see  the  splendor 
of  heaven  spring  from  the  humblest  depths  of  earth,  like 
a  light  shining  in  great  darkness. 

5.  And  again  :  it  is  not  because  of  his  toil  that  I  lament 
for  the  poor;  we  must  all  toil  or  steal,  (however  we  name 
our  stealing,)  which  is  worse  :  no  faithful  workman  calls  his 
task  a  pastime.  The  poor  man  is  hungry  and  athirst,  but  for 
him  also  there  is  food  and  drink ;  he  is  heavy  laden  and 
weary,  but  for  him  also,  the  heavens  send  sleep  and  the 
deepest  slumber ;  in  his  smoky  crib  a  clear  dewy  heaven 
of  rest  envelopes  -  him,  and  fitful  glimmerings  of  cloud- 
skirted  dreams. 

6.  But  what  I  do  mourn  over  is,  that  the  lamp  of  his  soul 
should  go  out ;  that  no  ray  of  heavenly  or  even  earthly 
knowledge  should  visit  him  ;  but  only  in  the  haggard  dark- 
ness, like  two  spectres,  fear  and  indignation.  Alas  !  while 
the  body  stands  so  broad  and  brawny,  must  the  soul  lie  blind- 
ed, dwarfed,  stupefied,  almost  annihilated  !  Alas  !  was  this, 
too,  a  breath  of  God :  bestowed  in  Heaven,  but  in  earth 
never  to  be  unfolded  ?  That  there  should  one  man  die  ig- 
norant, who  had  capacity  for  knowledge,  this  I  call  a  tragedy. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

CONFESSIONS  OF  A  VICTIM. — Charles  Lamb. 
1.  Dehortations  from  the  use  of  strong  liquors  have  been 
the  favorite  topic  of  sober  declaimers  in  all  ages,  and  have 
been  received  with  abundance  of  applause  by  water-drink- 
ing critics.  But  with  the  patient  himself,  the  man  that  is 
to  be  cured,  unfortunately,  their  sound  has  seldom  prevailed. 
Yet  the  evil  is  acknowledged — the  remedy  simple.  Ab- 
stain.   No  force  can  oblige  a  man  to°  raise  the  glass  to  his 
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head  against  his  will.  It  is  as  easy  as  not  to  steal,  or  not 
to  tell  lies. 

2.  Begin  a  reformation,  and  custom  will  make  it  easy. 
But  what  if  the  beginning  be  dreadful  —  the  first  steps,  not 
like  climbing  a  mountain,  but  going  through  fire  ?  What 
if  the'  whole  system  must  undergo  a  violent  change  ?  A 
process  comparable  to  flaying  alive.  Is  the  weakness  that 
sinks  under  such  struggles,  to  be  confounded  with  the  per- 
tinacity which  clings  to  other  vices  which  have  induced  no 
constitutional  necessity  —  no  engagement  of  the  whole  vic- 
tim, body  and  soul  ? 

3.  .1  have  known  one  in  that  state  when  he  has  tried  to 
abstain  but  for  one  evening  —  though  the  poisonous  potion 
had  long  ceased  to  bring  back  its  first  enchantment —  though 
he  was  sure  that  it  would  rather  deepen  his  gloom  than 
•brighten  it  —  in  the  violence  of  the  struggle  and  the  neces- 
sity he  has  felt  of  getting  rid  of  the  present  sensation,  at  any 
rate — I  have  known  him  to  scream  out — to  cry  aloud  — 
for  the  anguish  and  pain  of  the  strife  within  him. 

4.  Why  should  I  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  man  of  whom 
I  speak  is  myself?  It  is  to  my  own  nature  alone,  I  am  ac- 
countable for  the  woe  I  have  brought  upon  it.  Twelve  years 
ago,  I  had  completed  my  six -and  twentieth  year.  I  had 
lived,  from  the  period  of  leaving  school  to  that  time,  princi- 
pally in  solitude.  My  companions  were  chiefly  books,  or  at 
most,  one  or  two  living  ones  of  my  own  book  loving  and  so- 
ber stamp.  I  rose  early,  went  to  bed  betimes,  and  the  fa- 
culties which  God  had  given  me,  I  have  reason  to  think  did 
not  rust  in -me  unused. 

5.  About  that  time  I  fell  in  with  some  companions  of  a 
different  order.  No  trace  of  them  is  now  left  but  in  the  vi- 
ces which  they  introduced  to  my  acquaintance,  and  the  ha- 
bits they  fixed.  In  them  my  friends  survive  still,  and  ex- 
ercise ample  retribution.  There  is  no  hope  that  my  - 
dition  should  ever  change.  The  waters  have  gone  over 
me.  But  out  of  the  black  depths,  could  my  voice  be  heard, 
I  would  cry  out  to  all  those  who  have  but  set  a  foot  in  the 
perilous  flood. 

6.  Could  the  youth  to  whom  the  flavor  of  his  first  wine  is 
delicious  as  the  opening  scenes  of  life,  or  the  entering  upon 
some  newly  discovered  paradise,  look  into  my  desolation, 
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and  be  made  to  understand  what  a  dreary  thing  it  is  when  a 
man  shall  feel  himself  going  down  a  precipice  "with  open 
eyes  and  a  passive  will — to  see  his  destruction  and  have  no 
power  to  stop  it,  and  yet  to  feel  it  emanating  wholly  from 
himself ;  to  bear  about  the  piteous  spectacle  of  his  own  self- 
ruin  ;  could  he  feel  the  body  of  the  death  out  of  which  I 
cry  hourly  with  feebler  and  feebler  outcry,  to  be  delivered—^ 
it  were  enough  to  make  him  dash  the  sparkling  beverage  to 
the  earth,  in  all  the  pride  of  its  mantling  temptation. 

7.  Oh  !  if  a  wish  could  transport  me  back  to  those  days  of 
youth,  when  a  draught  from  the  next  clear  spring  could  slake 
any  heats  which  summer  suns  and  youthful  exercise  had 
power  to  stir  up  in  the  blood,  how  gladly  would  I  return  to 
thee,  pure  element,  the  drink  of  children,  and  of  child-like 
holy  hermit.  In  my  dreams  I  can  sometimes  fancy  thy  cool 
refreshment  purling  over  my  burning  tongue.  But  my 
waking  appetite  rejects  it.  That  which  refreshes  inno- 
cence, only  makes  me  sick  and  faint. 

8.  But  is  there  no  middle  way  between  total  abstinence, 
and  the  excess  which  kills  you  ?  For  your  sake,  reader,  and 
that  you  may  never  attain  to  my  experience,  with  pain  I  must 
utter  the  dreadful  truth,  that  there  is  none — none  that  I  can 
find.  In  the  stage  which  I  have  reached,  to  stop  short  of 
that  measure  which  is  sufficient  to  draw  on  torpor  and  sleep 
— the  benumbing,  apoplectic  sleep  of  the  drunkard,  is  to 
have  taken  none  at  all.  The  pain  of  the  self-denial  is  all 
one.  And  what  that  is,  I  had  rather  the  reader  should  be- 
lieve, on  my  credit,  than  know  from  his  own  experience. 

9.  He  will  come  to  know  it,  whenever  he  shall  arrive  at 
that  state,  in  which,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  reason 
shall  only  visit  him  through  intoxication ;  for  it  is  a  fearful 
truth,  that  the  intellectual  faculties,  by  repeated  acts  of  in- 
temperance, may  be  driven  from  their  orderly  sphere  of  ac- 
tion, their  clear,  day-light  ministries,  until  they  shall  be 
brought  at  last  to  depend,  for  the  faint  manifestation  of 
their  departing  energies,  upon  the  returning  periods  of  the 
fatal  madness  to  which  they  owe  their  devastation.  The 
drinking  man  is  never  less  himself,  than  during  his  sober 
intervals.    Evil  is  so  far,  his  good. 

10.  Behold  me,  then,  in  the  robust  period  of  life,  reduced 
to  imbecility  and  decay*  Hear  me  count  my  gains,  and  the 
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profits  which  I  have  derived  from  the  midnight  cup.  Twelve 
years  ago,  I  was  possessed  of  a  healthy  frame  of  mind  and 
body.  I  was  never  strong  ;  but  I  think  my  constitution  was 
as  happily  exempt  from  the  tendency  to  any  malady  as  it 
was  possible  to  be.  Now,  except  when  I  am  losing  myself 
in  a  sea  of  drink,  I  am  never  free  from  the  most  uneasy  and 
distressing  sensations. 

11.  At  that  time,  I  was  seldom  in  bed  after  six  in  the 
morning,  summer  and  winter.  I  awoke  refreshed,  and  sel- 
dom without  some  merry  thoughts  in  my  head,  or  some 
piece  of  song  to  welcome  the  new-born  day.  Now,  the  first 
feeling  which  besets  me,  after  stretching  out  the  hours  of 
recumbence  to  their  last  possible  extent,  is  a  forecast  of  the 
wearisome  day  that  lies  before  me,  and  with  a  secret  wish 
that  I  could  have  lain  on  still,  or  never  awaked.  Life  itself, 
my  Avaking  life,  has  much  of  the  confusion,  the  trouble  and 
obscure  perplexity,  of  an  ill  dream.  In  the  day  time  I  stum- 
ble upon  dark  mountains. 

12.  Business,  which  though  never  particularly  adapted  to 
my  nature,  yet  as  something  of  necessity  to  be  gone  through, 
and  therefore  best  undertaken  with  cheerfulness,  I  used  to 
enter  upon  with  some  degree  of  alacrity,  now  wearies,  af- 
frights, perplexes  me.  I  fancy  all  sorts  of  discouragements, 
and  am  ready  to  give  up  an  occupation  which  gives  me  bread, 
from  a  harassing  conceit  of  incapacity.  The  slightest  com- 
mission given  me  by  a  friend,  or  any  small  duty  which  I 
have  to  perform  for  myself,  haunts  me  as  a  labor,  impossible 
to  be  got  through.    So  much  are  the  springs  of  action  broken. 

13.  These  are  some  of  the  instances  concerning  whic'h,  I 
can  say  with  truth,  that  it  was  not  always  so  with  me.  Shall 
I  lift  up  the  veil  of  weakness  any  further —  or  is  this  dis- 
closure, penned  at  long  intervals,  with  scarcely  any  attempt 
at  connexion  of  thought,  sufficient  ?  I  am  a  poor  nameless 
egotist,  who  have  no  vanity  to  consult  by  these  confessions. 
Such  as  they  are,  I  commend  them  to  the  reader's  attention. 
I  have  told  him  what  I  am  come  to.  Let  him  beware  in 
time ! 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

THE  INTEMPERATE. — James  Otis  Rockwell, 

1.  Pray,  Mr.  Dramdrinker,  how  do  you  do  ? 
What  in  perdition's  the  matter  with  you  ? 

How  did  you  come  by  that  bruise  on  the  head?' 

Why  are  your  eyes  so  infernally  red  ? 

Why  do  you  mutter  that  infidel  hymn  ? 
.  Why  do  you  tremble  in  every  limb  ? 
.  Who  has  done  this  ?    Let  the  reason  be  shown, 

And  let  the  offender  be  pelted  with  stone  ! 

And  the  Dramdrinker  said  —  if  you  listen  to  me, 

You  shall  hear  what  you  hear  and  shall  see  what  you 
see. 

2.  I  had  a  father :  the  grave  is  his  bed. 

I  had  a  mother  :  she  sleeps  with  the  dead ; 

Freely  I  wept  when  they  left  me  alone, 

But  I  shed  all  my  tears  on  their  grave  and  their  stone ; 

I  planted  a  willow,  anjd  planted  a  yew, 

And  left  them  to  sleep  till  the  last  trumpet  blew; 

Fortune  was  mine,  and  I  mounted  her  car, 

Pleasure  from  virtue  had  beckoned  me  far  ; 

Onward  I  went  like  an  avalanche  down, 

And  the  sunshine  of  fortune  was  changed  to  a  frown* 

3.  Fortune  was  gone,  and  I  took  to  my  side 
A  young  and  a  lovely  and  beautiful  bride. 
Her  I  entreated  with  coldness  and  scorn, 
Tarrying  back  till  the  break  of  the  morn, 
Slighting  her  kindness  and  mocking  her  fears, 
Casting  a  blight  on  her  tenderest  years ; 

Sad  and  neglected  and  weary  I  left  her; 
Sorrow  and  care  of  her  reason  bereft  her, 
Till,  like  a  star,  when  it  falls  from  its  pride, 
She  sunk  on  the  bosom  of  misery  and  died  ! 

4.  I  had  a  child,  and  it  grew  like  a  vine  ; 
Fair  as  the  rose  of  Damascus  was  mine  — 
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4.  Fair,  and  I  watched  o'er  her  innocent  youth, 

As  an  angel  from  Heaven  would  watch  over  truth. 
She  grew  like  her  mother,  in  feature  and  form : 
Her  blue  eye  was  languid,  her  cheek  was  too  warm: 
Seventeen  summers  had  shone  on  her  brow, 
The  seventeenth  winter  beheld  her  laid  low  ! 
Yonder  they  sleep  in  their  graves  side  by  side, 
A  father,  a  mother,  a  daughter,  a  bride. 

5.  When  they  had  left  me,  I  stood  here  alone  — 
None  of  my  race  or  my  kindred  were  known  ! 
Friends  all  forsaken,  and  hope  all  departed, 
Sad  and  despairing  and  desolate-hearted, 
Feeling  no  kindness  for  aught  that  was  human, 
Hated  by  man,  and  detested  by  woman, 
Bankrupt  in  fortune  and  ruined  in  name, 
Onward  I  kept  in  the  pathway  of  shame  ;  " 
And  till  this  hour,  since  my  father  went  down, 
My  brow  has  but  known  a  continual  frown. 

6.  Go  to  your  children,  and  tell  them  the  tale ; 
Tell  them  his  cheek  too,  was  lividly  pale ; 
Tell  them  his  eye  was  all  blood-shot  and  cold  ; 
Tell  them  his  purse  was  a  stranger  to  gold ; 

Tell  them  he  passed  through  the  world  they  are  in, 
The  victim  of  sorrow  and  misery  and  sin  ; 
Tell  them,  when  life's  shameful  conflicts  were  past, 
In  horror  and  anguish  he  perished  at  last ! 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

THE  SOLITARY  PRISONER. — Dickens. 

1.  As  I  walked  among  these  solitary  cells,  and  looked  at 
the  faces  of  the  men  within  them,  I  tried  to  picture  to  my- 
self the  thoughts  and  feelings  natural  to  their  condition.  I 
imagined  the  hood  just  taken  off,  and  the  scene  of  their 
captivity  disclosed  to  them,  in  all  its  dismal  monotony. 

2.  At  first,  the  man  is  stunned.  His  confinement  is  a 
hideous,  vision,  and  his  old  life  a  reality.    He  throws  hira- 
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self  upon  his  bed,  and  lies  there,  abandoned  to  despair.  By 
degrees,  the  insupportable  solitude  and  barrenness  of  the 
place  rouses  him  from  this  stupor,  and  when  the  trap  in  his 
grated  door  is  opened,  he  begs  and  prays  for  work.  "  Give 
me  some  work  to  do,  or  I  shall  go  raving  mad !" 

3.  He  has  it ;  and  by  fits  and  starts,  applies  himself  to 
labor  ;  but  every  now  and  then,  there  comes  upon  him  a 
burning  sense  of  the  years  that  must  be  wasted  in  that  stone' 
coffin,  and  an  agony  so  piercing  in  the  recollection  of  those 
who  are  hidden  from  his  view  and  knowledge,  that  he  starts 
from  his  seat,  and  striding  up  and  down  the  narrow  room, 
with  both  hands  clasped  on  his  uplifted  head,  hears  spirits 
tempting  him  to  beat  his  brains  out  on  the  wall. 

4.  Again  he  falls  upon  his  bed,  and  lies  there  moaning. 
Suddenly  he  starts  .up,  wondering  whether  any  other  man  is 
near;  whether  there  is  another  cell  like  that  on  either  side 
of  him ;  and  listens  keenly.  There  is  no  sound,  but  other 
prisoners  may  "be  near  for  all  that.  He  remembers  to  have 
heard  once,  when  he  little  thought  of  coming  here  himself, 
that  the  cells  were  so  constructed,  that  the  prisoners  could 
not  hear  each  other,  though  the  officers  could  hear  them. 
Where  is  the  nearest  man  ?  upon  the  right  or  on  the  left  ? 
or  is  there  one  in  both  directions  ?  Where  is  he  sitting  now 
—  with  his  face  to  the  light  ?  or  is  he  walking  to  and  fro  ? 
How  is  be  dressed  ?  Has  he  been  here  long  ?  Is  he  much 
worn  away?  -Is  he  very  white  and.  spectre-like?  Does  he 
think  of  his  neighbor,  too  ? 

5.  Scarcely  venturing  to  breathe,  and  listening  while  he 
thinks,  he  conjures  up  a  figure  with  its  back  towards  him, 
and  imagines  it  moving  about  in  this  next  cell.  He  has  no 
idea  of  the  face,  but  he  is  certain  of  the  dark  form  of  a  stoop- 
ing man.  In  the  cell  upon  the  other  side,  he  puts  another 
figure,  whose  face  is  hidden  from  him  also.  Day  after  day, 
and  often  when  he  wakes  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  he 
thinks  of  these  two  men  until  he  is  almost  distracted.  He 
never  changes  them.  There  they  are,  always  as  he  first 
imagined  them  —  an  old  man  on  the  right,  a  younger  man 
upon  the  left  —  whose  hidden  features  torture  him  to  death, 
and  have  a  mystery  that  makes  him  tremble. 

6.  The  weary  days  pass  on  in  solemn  pace,  like  mourners 
at  a  funeral ;  and  slowly  he  begins  to  feel  that  the  white 
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walls  of  the  cell  have  something  dreadful  in  them  ;  that 
their  color  is  horrible  ;  that  their  smooth  surface  chills  his 
blood ;  that  there  is  one  hateful  corner  which  torments  him. 
Every  morning  when  he  wakes,  he  hides  his  head  beneath 
the  coverlet,  and  shudders  to  see  the  ghastly  ceiling  looking 
down  upon  him.  The  blessed  light  of  day  itself,  peeps  in 
an  ugly  phantom  face,  through  the  unchangeable  crevice 
which  is  his  prison  window. 

7.  By  slow,  but  sure  degrees,  the  terrors  of  that  hateful 
corner  swell,  until  they  beset  him  at  all  times  ;  invade  his 
rest,  make  his  dreams  hideous,  and  his  nights  dreadful.  At 
first,  he  took  a  strange  dislike  to  it ;  feeling  as  though  it 
gave  birth  in  his  brain  to  something  of  a  corresponding  shape 
which  ought  not  to  be  there,  and  racked  his  head  with  pains. 
Then  he  began  tcr  fear  it,  then  to  dream  of  it,  and  of  men 
whispering  its  name  and  pointing  to  it,  Then  he  could  not 
bear  to  look  at  it,  nor  yet  to  turn  his  back  upon  it.  Now,  it 
is,  every  night,  the  lurking  place  of  a  ghost ;  a  shadow  ; 
a  silent  something,  horrible  to  see  —  but  whether  bird  or 
beast,  or  muffled  human  shape,  he  cannot  tell. 

8.  By  skhv  degrees  these  horrible  fancies  depart  from 
him,  one  by  one  ;  returning  sometimes,  Tinexpeetedly,  but 
at  longer  intervals,  and  in  less  alarming  shapes.  He  has 
talked  upon  religious  matters  with  the  gentleman  who  visits 
him,  and  has  read  his  bible,  and  has  written  a  prayer  upon 
his  slate,  and  hung  it  up,  as  a  kind  of  protection,  and  an  as- 
surance of  heavenly  companionship.  He  dreams  now  some- 
times of  his  children,  or  his  wife,  but  as  sure  that  they  are 
dead,  or  have  deserted  him.  He  is  easily  moved  to  tears  ; 
but  is  gentle,  submissive  and  broken-spirited. 

9.  Occasionally  the  old  agony  comes  back  ;  a  very  little 
thing  will  revive  it  —  even  a  familiar  sound,  or  the  scent  of 
summer  flowers  in  the  air ;  but  it  does  not  last  long,  now  — 
for  the  world  without  has  come  to  be  the  vision,  and  this  so- 
itary  life  the  sad  reality.  If  his  term  of  imprisonment  be 
comparatively  short,  the  last  half  year  is  almost  worse  than 
all,  for  then  he  thinks  the  prison  will  take  fire,  and  he  be 
burnt  in  the  ruins  —  or  that  he  is  doomed  to  die  within  the 
walls  —  or  that  he  will  be  detained  on  some  false  charge, 
and  sentenced  for  another  term  —  or  that  something,  no  mat- 
ter what,  must  happen,  to  prevent  his  going  at  large. 
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10.  If  his  period  of  confinement  have  been  very  long,  the 
prospect  of  release  bewilders  and  confuses  him.  His  bro- 
ken heart  may  flutter  for  a  moment,  when  he  thinks  of  the 
world  outside,  and  what  it  might  have  been  to  him  in  all 
those  lonely  years  —  but  that  is  all.  The  cell  door  has  been 
closed  too  long  on  all  its  hopes  and  cares.  Better  to  have 
hanged  him  in  the  beginning,  than  bring  him  to  this  pass, 
and  send  him  forth  to  mingle  with  his  kind,  who  are  his 
kind  no  more. 

11.  On  the  haggard  face  of  every  man  among  these  pri- 
soners, the  same  expression  sat.  It  had  something  of  that 
strained  attention  which  we  see  upon  the  faces  of  the  blind 
and  deaf,  mingled  with  a  kind  of  horror,  as  though  they  had 
all  been  secretly  terrified.  In  every  little  chamber  that  I 
entered,  and  at  every  grate  through  which  I  looked,  I  seemed 
to  see  the  same  appalling  countenance.  It  lives  in  my  me- 
mory with  the  fascination  of  a  remarkable  picture. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

THE  SNOW  STORM.— Wilson. 

1.  I  have  a  short  and  simple  story  to  tell  of  the  winter 
life  of  the  moorland  cottager  —  a  story  but  of  one  evening 
—  with  few  events  and  no  signal  catastrophe — but  which 
may  haply  please  those  hearts,  whose  delight  it  is  to  think 
on  the  humble  underplots  that  are  carrying  on  in  the  great 
drama  of  life.  Two  chee'rful  cottagers,  husband  and  wife, 
were  sitting  by  their  cheerful  peat-fire  one  winter  evening, 
in  a  small  lonely  hut  on  the  edge  of  a  wide  moor,  at  some 
miles  distance  from  any  other  habitations.  There  had  been 
at  one  time,  several  huts  of  the  same  kind  erected  close  to- 
gether, and  inhabited  by  families  of  the  poorest  class  of  day 
laborers,  who  found  work  among  the  distant  farms,  and  at 
night  returned  to  dwellings  which  were  rent  free,  with  their 
little  gardens  won  from  the  waste. 

2.  But  one  family  after  another  had  dwindled  away,  and 
the  turf-built  huts  had  fallen  into  ruins,  except  one,  which 
had  always  stood  in  the  centre  of  this  little  solitary  village, 
with  its  summer  walls  covered  with  the  richest  honey-suckles, 
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and  in  the  midst  of  the  brightest  of  all  the  gardens.  It  alone 
now  sent  up  its  smoke  into  the  clear  winter  sky,  and  its  lit- 
tle end  window,  now  lighted  up,  was  the  only  ground  star 
that  shone  towards  the  belated  traveller,  if  any  such  ventured 
to  cross  on  a  winter  night  a  scene  so  dreary  and  desolate. 

3.  The  affairs  of.  the  small  household  were  all  arranged 
for  the  night.  The  little  rough  pony  that  had  drawn,  in  a 
sledge,  from  the  heart  of  the  black  moss,  the  fuel  by  whose 
blaze  the  cotters  were  now  sitting  cheerily,  and  the  little 
Highland  cow  'whose  milk  enabled  them  to  live,  were  stand- 
ing amicably  together  under  cover  of  a  rude  shed,  of  which 
one  side  was  formed  by  the  peat  stack,  and  which  was  at 
once  byre,  and  stable,  and  henroost.  Within,  the  clock 
ticked  cheerfully,  as  the  fire  light  reached  its  old  oak  wood 
case,  across  the  yellow  sanded  floor,  and  a  small  round  ta- 
ble stood  between,  covered  with  a  snow  white  *  cloth,  on 
which  were  milk  and  oat-cakes,  the  morning,  mid-day,  ancL 
evening  meal  of  these  frugal  and  contented  cottagers. 

4.  The  father  and  the  mother  were  sitting  together,  with- 
out opening  their  lips,  but  with  their  hearts  overflowing 
with  happiness  ;  for  on  this  Saturday  night,  they  were,  eve- 
ry moment,  expecting  to  hear  at  the  latch,  the  hand  of  their 
only  daughter,  a  maiden  of  about  fifteen  years,  who  was  at 
service  with  a  farmer  over  the  hills.  This  dutiful  daughter, 
was,  as  they  knew,  to  bring  home  to  them  "  her  sair  won 
penny  fee" — a  pittance  which  in  the  beauty  of  her  girl- 
hood she  earned  singing  at  her  work,  and  which  in  the  be- 
nignity of  that  sinless  time,  she  would  pour  with  tears  into 
the  bosoms  she  so  dearly  loved. 

5.  Forty  shillings  a  year,  were  all  the  wages  of  sweet 
Hannah  Lee  ;  but  though  she  wore  at  her  labor,  a  tortoise 
shell  comb  in  her  auburn  hair,  and  though  in  the  kirk  none 
were  more  becomingly  arrayed  than  she,  one-half,  at  least, 
of  her  earnings,  were  reserved  for  the  holiest  of  all  purpo- 
ses, and  her  kind  innocent  heart  was  gladdened  when  she 
looked  on  the  little  purse  that  was,  on  'the  long  expected 
Saturday  night,  to  be  taken  from  her  bosom,  and  put  with  a 
blessing  into  the  hand  of  her  father,  now  growing  old  at  his 
daily  toils. 

6.  Of  such  a  child,  the  happy  cotters  were  thinking  in 
their  silence.    And  well  indeed  might  they  be  happy.    It  is 
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at  that  sweet  season,  that  filial  piety  is  most  beautiful. 
Their  own  Hannah  had  just  outgrown  the  mere  unthinking 
gladness  of  childhood,  but  had  not  yet  reached  that  time 
when  inevitable  selfishness  mixes  with  the  pure  current  of 
love.  She  had  begun  to  think  on  what  her  affectionate 
heart  had  felt  so  long,  and  when  she  looked  on  the  pale  face 
and  bending  frame  of  her  mother,  on  the  deepening  wrin- 
kles and  whitening  hairs  of  her  father — often  would  she 
lie  weeping  for  their  sake  on  her  midnight  bed —  and  wish 
that  she  was  beside  them  as  they  slept,  that  she  might  kiss 
them,  and  kneel  down  and  mention  their  names,  over  and  over 
again,  in  her  prayer. 

7.  The  parents,  whom  before  she  had  only  loved,  her  ex- 
panding heart  also  venerated.  With  gushing  tenderness, 
was  now  mingled  a  holy  fear  and  an  awful  reverence.  She 
had  discerned  the  relation  in  which  she,  an  only  child,  stood 
to  her  poor  parents,  now  that  they  were  getting  old ;  and 
there  was  not  a  passage  in  Scripture,  that  spoke  of  parents 
or  of  children,  that  was  not  written,  never  to  be  obliterated, 
on  her  uncorrupted  heart. 

8.  The  father  rose  from  his  seat  and  went  to  the  door  to 
look  out  into  the  night.  The  stars  were  in  thousands,  and 
the  full  moon  was  risen.  It  was  almost  as  light  as  day ; 
and  the  snow  that  seemed  encrusted  with  diamonds,  was  so 
hardened  by  the  frost,  that  his  daughter's  homeward  feet 
would  leave  no  mark  on  its  surface.  He  had  been  toiling 
all  day  among  the  distant  castle  woods,  and  stiff  and  wea- 
ried*as  he  now  was,  he  was  almost  tempted  to  go  to  meet 
his  child  :  but  his  wife's  kind  voice  dissuaded  him,  and  re 
turning  to  the  fireside,  they  began  to  talk  of  her  whose  im 
age  had  been  so  long  passing  before  them  in  their  silence. 

9.  While  the  parents  were  thus  speaking  of  their  daugh- 
ter, a  loud  sough  of  wind  came  suddenly  over  the  cottage, 
and  the  leafless  ash  tree  under  whose  shelter  it  stood,  groan- 
ed and  creaked  dismally  as  it  passed  by.  The  father  started 
up,  and  going  again  to  the  door,  saw  that  a  sudden  change 
had  come  over  the  face  of  the  night.  The  moon  had  nearly 
disappeared,  and  was  just  visible  in  a  dim  yellow  glimmer- 
ing den  in  the  sky.  All  the  remote  stars  were  obscured,  and 
only  one  or  two  faintly  gleamed  in  a  sky,  that  half  an  houi 
ago,  was  perfectly  cloudless,  but  that  was  now  driving  witb 
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rack,  and  mist  and  sleet,  the  whole  atmosphere  being  in 
commotion. 

10.  Little  Hannah  Lee  had  left  her  master's  house,  soon 
as  the  rim  of  the  great  moon  was  seen  by  her  eyes,  that  had 
been  long  anxiously  watching  it  from  the  window,  rising, 
like  a  joyful  dream  over  the  gloomy  mountain  tops;  and  all 
by  herself,  she  tripped  along  beneath  the  beauty  of  the  si- 
lent sky.  Still,  as  she  kept  ascending  and  descending  the 
knolls  that  lay  in  the  heart  of  the  glen,  she  sung  to  her- 
self a  hymn,  a  song,  or  a  psalm,  without  the  accompaniment 
of  the  streams,  now  all  silent  with  the  frost ;;  and  ever  and 
anon,  she  stopped  to  try  to  count  the  stars  that  lay  in  some 
more  beautiful  part  of  the  sky,  and  gazed  on  the  constella- 
tions that  she  knew,  and  called  them  in  her  joy,  by  the 
names  they  bore  among  the  shepherds. 

11.  There  were  none  to  hear  her  voice  or  see  her  smiles 
there,  but  the  eye  and  ear  of  Providence.  As  on  she  glided 
and  took  her  looks  from  Heaven,  she  saw  her  own  little  fire- 
side —  her  parents  waiting  for  her  arrival  —  the  bible  opened 
for  worship  —  he*  own  little  room  kept  so  neatly  for  her, 
with  its  mirror  hanging  by  the  window,  in  which  to  braid 
her  hair  by  the  morning  light —  her  bed  prepared  for  her  by 
her  mother's  hand  —  the  primroses  in  her  garden  peeping 
through  the  snow  —  old  Tray,  who  ever  welcomed  her  home 
with  his  dim  white  eyes — the  pony  and  the  cow  —  friends 
all,  and  inmates  of  that  happy  household.  So  stepped  she 
along,  while  the  snow-diamonds  glittered  around  her  feet, 
and  the  frost  wove  a  wreath  of  lucid  pearls  around  her  fore- 
head. 

12.  She  had  now  reached  the  edge  of  the  Black-Moss, 
which  lay  half  way  between  her  master's  and  her  father's 
dwelling,  when  she  heard  a  loud  noise  coming  down  Glen 
Scrae,  and  in  a  few  seconds  she  felt  on  her  face  some  flakes 
of  snow.  She  looked  up  the  glen,  and  saw  the  snow  storm 
coming  do^m  fast  as  a  flood  :  she  felt  no  fears,  but  she  ceased 
her  song,  and  had  there  been  an  human  eye  to  look  upon 
her  there,  it  might  have  seen  a  shadow  on  her  face. 

13.  She  continued  her  course,  and  felt  bolder  and  bolder 
every  step  that  brought  her  nearer  to  her  parent's  house. 
But  the  snow  storm  had  now  reached  the  Black  ]\Ioss,  and 
the  broad  line  of  light  that  had  lain  in  the  direction  of  her 
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home,  was  soon  swallowed  up,  and  the  child  was  in  utter 
darkn-ess.  She  saw  nothing  hut  the  flakes  of  snow  intermi- 
nately  intermingled  and  furiously  wafted  in  the  air  close  to 
her  head ;  she  heard  nothing  but  one  wild,  fierce,  fitful  howl. 
The  cold  became  intense,  and  her  little  feet  and  hands  were 
fast  becoming  benumbed  into  insensibility. 

14.  "  It  is  a  fearful  change,"  muttered  the  child  to  her- 
self; but  still  she  did  not  fear,  for  she  had  been  born  in  a 
moorland  cottage,  and  lived  all  her  days  among  the  hard- 
ships of  the  hills.  "  What  will  become  of  the  poor  sheep?" 
thought  she  — but  still  she  scarcely  thought  of  her  own  dan- 
ger ;  for  innocence  and  youth  and  joy,  are  slow  to  think  of 
aught  evil  befalling  themselves,  and  thinking  benignly  of 
all  living  things,  forget  their  own  fear  in  their  pity  of  oth- 
er's sorrows.  At  last,  she  could  no  longer  discern  a  single 
mark  on  the  snow,  either  of  human  feet,  or  of  sheep  track, 
or  the  foot  print  of  a  wild  fowl.  Suddenly,  too,  she  felt  out 
of  breath,  and  exhausted  and  shedding  tears  for  herself  at 
length  sank  down  in  the  snow. 

15.  It  was  now  that  her  heart  began  to  quake  with  fear. 
She  remembered  stories  of  shepherds  lost  in  the  snow — of 
a  mother  and  child  frozen  to  death  on  that  very  moor,  and 
in  a  moment  she  knew  that  she  was  to  die.  Bitterly  did 
the  poor  child  weep,  for  death  was  horrible  to  her,  who 
though  poor,  enjoyed  the  bright  little  world  of  youth  and  in- 
nocence. The  skie3  of  heaven  were  dearer  than  she  knew 
to  her  —  so  were  the  flowers  of  earth.  She  had  been  happy 
at  her  work,  happy  at  her  sleep,  and  happy  in  the  kirk  at 
Sabbath.  A  thousand  thoughts  had  the  solitary  child —  and 
in  her  own  heart  was  a  spring  of  happiness,  pure  and  undis- 
turbed as  any  fount  that  sparkles  unseen  all  the  year  through, 
in  some  quiet  nook  among  the  pastoral  hills.  But  now  there 
was  to  be  an  end  of  all  this  ;  she  was  to  be  frozen  to  death, 
and  lie  there  till  the  thaw  might  come,  and  then  her  father 
would  find  her  body  and  carry  it  away  to  be  buried  in  the 
kirk-yard. 

16.  The. tears  were  frozen  on  her  cheeks  as  soon  as  shed 
—  and  scarcely  had  her  little  hands  strength  to  clasp  them- 
selves together,  as  the  thought  of  an  overwhelming  and  mer- 
ciful Lord  came  across  her  heart,.  -  Then  indeed,  the  fears 
of  this  religious  child  were  calmed,  and  she  heard,  without 
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terror,  the  plover's  wailing  cry,  and  the  deep  boom  of  the 
bittern,  sounding  in  the  moss.  "  I  will  repeat  the  Lord's 
prayer."  And  drawing  her  plaid  more  closely  around  her, 
she  whispered  beneath  its  ineffectual  cover,  "  Thy  will  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven." 

17.  Had  human  aid  been  at  hand,  it  could  have  been  of 
no  avail.  Eye  could  not  see  her  —  ear  could  not  hear  her, 
in  that  howling  darkness.  But  that  low  prayer  was  heard 
in  the  centre  of  eternity  ;  and  that  little  sinless  child  was  ly- 
ing in  the  snow  beneath  the  all-seeing  eye  of  God  !  Having 
prayed  to  her  Father  in  Heaven,  she  then  thought  of  her  fa- 
ther on  earth.  He  was  lying  but  a  short  distance  from  his 
child,  having  sunk  down  in  the  drifted  snow,  blindly  seek- 
ing to  rescue  his  child  from  death,  and  thinking  that  one 
desperate  exertion  might  enable  them  to  perish  in  each  oth- 
er's arms. 


CHAP.  XX. 

THE  PRAIRIE.— Audubon. 

1.  On  my  return  from  the  Upper  Mississippi,  I  found  my- 
self obliged  to  cross  one  of  the  wide  prairies,  which  in  that 
portion  of  the  United  States,  vary  the  appearance  of  the 
country.  The  weather  was  fine  ;  all  around  me  was  as  fresh 
and  blooming  as  if  it  had  just  issued  from  the  bosom  of  na- 
ture. My  knapsack,  my  gun,  and  my  dog,  were  all  my 
baggage  and  my  company.  But,  although  well  moccasined, 
I  moved  slowly  along,  attracted  by  the  brilliancy  of  the 
flowers,  and  the  gambols  of  the  fawns  around  their  dams,  to 
all  appearance  as  thoughtless  of  danger,  as  I  felt  myself. 

2.  My  march  was  of  long  duration  ;  I  saw  the  sun  sink- 
ing behind  the  horizon  long  before  I  could  perceive  any  ap- 
pearance of  a  woodland,  and  nothing  of  the  shape  of  man 
had  I  met  with  that  day.  The  track  thaf  I  had  followed 
was  only  an  old  Indian  trace,  and  as  darkness  overshadowed 
the  prairie,  I  felt  some  desire  at  least  to  reach  a  copse,  in 
which  I  might  lie  down  to  rest.  The  night  hawks  skimmed 
over  and  around  me,  attracted  by  the  buzzing  wings  of  the 
beetles  which  form  their  food,  and  the  distant  howling  of 
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wolves,  gave  me  some  hopes  that  I  should  soon  arrive  at  the 
skirts  of  some  woodland. 

3.  I  did  so,  and  almost  at  the  same  instant  a  fire-light 
attracted  my  eye.  I  moved  towards  it,  full  of  confidence 
that  it  proceeded  from  the  camp  of  some  wandering  Indians  ; 
I  was  mistaken.  I  discovered  by  its  glare  that  it  was  from 
the  hearth  of  a  small  log  cabin,  and  that  a  tall  figure  passed 
and  repassed  between  it  and  me,  as  if  busily  engaged  in 
household  affairs. 

4.  I  reached  the  spot,  and  presenting  myself  at  the  door, 
asked  the  tall  figure,  which  proved  to  be  a  woman,  if  I 
might  take  shelter  for  the  night.  Her  voice  was  gruff,  and 
her  attire  was  negligently  thrown  about  her.  She  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  I  walked  in,  took  a  wooden  stool,  and 
quietly  seated  myself  by  the  fire.  The  next  object  that  at- 
tracted my  notice,  was  a  finely  formed  young  Indian,  resting 
his  head  between  his  hands,  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees. 
A  long  bow  rested  on  the  log  wall  near  him,  while  a  quan- 
tity of  arrows  and  two  or  three  racoon  skins  lay  at  his  feet. 
He  moved  not ;  he  apparently  breathed  not. 

5.  Accustomed  to  the  habits  of  Indians,  and  knowing  that 
they  pay  very  little  attention  to  the  approach  of  strangers, 
(a  circumstance  which  in  some  countries  is  considered  as 
evincing  the  apathy  of  their  character,)  I  addressed  him  in 
French,  a  language  not  unfrequently  partially  known  to  the 
people  in  that  neighborhood.  He  raised  his  head,  pointed 
to  one  of  his  eyes  with  his  finger,  and  gave  me  a  significant 
glance  with  the  other.  His  face  was  covered  with  blood. 
The  fact  was,  that  an  hour  before  this,  as  he  was  in  the  act 
of  discharging  one  of  his  arrows  at  a  racoon  in  the  top  of  a 
tree,  the  arrow  had  split  upon  the  cord,  and  sprang  back  with 
such  violence  at  his  right  eye,  as  to  destroy  it  forever. 

6.  Feeling  hungry,  I  inquired  what  sort  of  fare  I  might 
expect.  Such  a  thing  as  a  bed  was  not  to  be  seen,  but  ma- 
ny large  and  untanned  bear  and  buffalo  hides  lay  in  a  cor- 
ner. I  drew  ouj  a  fine  time-piece  from  my  breast,  and  told 
the  woman  that  it  was  late,  and  that  I  was  fatigued.  She 
had  espied  my  watch,  the  richness  of  which  seemed  to  ope- 
rate upon  her  feelings  with  electric  quickness.  She  told  me 
that  there  was  plenty  of  venison  and  jerked  buffalo  meat, 
and  that  on  removing  the  ashes  I  should  find  a  cake. 
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7.  But  my  watch  had  struck  her  fancy,  and  her  curiosity 
had  to  be  gratified  by  an  immediate  sight  of  it.  I  took  off 
the  gold  chain- that  secured  it,  from  around  my  neck,  and 
presented  it  to  her.  She  was  all  ecstacy,  spoke  of  its  beau- 
ty, asked  me  its  value,  put  the  chain  around  her  brawny 
neck,  saying  how  happy  the  possession  of  such  a  watch 
would  make  her.  Thoughtless,  and  as  I  fancied  myself,  in 
so  retired  a  spot,  secure,  I  paid  little  attention  to  her  talk  or 
movement.  I  helped  my  dog  to  a  handsome  supper  of  veni- 
son, and  was  not  long  in  satisfying  the  demands  of  my  own 
appetite. 

S.  The  Indian  rose  from  his  seat  as  if  in  extreme  suffer- 
ing. He  passed  and  re-passed  me  several  times,  and  once 
pinched  me  on  the  side  so  violently,  that  the  pain  nearly 
brought  forth  an  exclamation  of  anger.-  I  looked  at  him. 
His  eye  met  mine;  but  his  look  was  so  forbidding,  that  it 
struck  a  chill  into  the  more  nervous  part  of  my  system.  He 
again  seated  himself,  drew  forth  his  butcher  knife  from  its 
greasy  scabbard,  examined  its  edge,  as  I  would,  do  that  of  a 
razor  suspected  dull,  replaced  it,  and  again  taking  his  toma- 
hawk from  his  back,  filled  the  pipe  of  it  with  tobacco,  and 
sent  me  expressive  glances  whenever  our  hostess  chanced 
to  have  her  back  towards  us. 

9.  Never,  until  that  moment,  had  my  senses  wakened  to 
a  sense  of  danger  which  I  suspected  now  to  be  about  me.  I 
returned  glance  for  glance  to  my  companion,  and  rested  well 
assured  that  whatever  enemies  I  might  have,  he  was  not  of 
their  number.  I  asked  the  woman  for  my  watch,  wound  it 
up,  and  under  pretence  of  wishing  to  see  how  the  weather 
might  probably  be  on  the  morrow,  took  up  my  gun,  and 
walked  out  of  the  cabin.  I  slipped  a  ball  into  each  barrel, 
scraped  the  edges  of  my  flints,  renewed  the  primings,  and 
returning  to  the  hut,  gave  a  favorable  account  of  my  obser- 
vations. I  took  a  few  bear  skins,  made  a  pallet  of  them, 
and  calling  my  faithful  dog  to  my  side,-  lay  down  with  my 
gun  close  to  my  body,  and  in  a  few  minute's,  was,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, fast  asleep. 

10.  A  short  time  had  elapsed,  when  some  voices  were 
heard,  and  from  the  corner  of  my  eyes,  I  saw  two  athletic 
youths  making  their  entrance,  bearing  a  dead  stag  on  a  pole. 
They  disposed  of  their  burden,  and  asking  for  whiskey, 
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helped  themselves  freely  to  it.  Observing  me  and  the 
wounded  Indian,  they  asked  who  I  was,  and  why  that  ras- 
cal, (meaning  the  Indian,  whom  they  knew  understood  not 
a  word  of  English,)  was  in  the  house?  The  mother,  for  so 
she  proved  to  be,  bade  them  speak  less  loudly,  made  men- 
tion of  my  watch,  and  took  them  into  a  corner,  where  a  con- 
versation took  place,  the  purport  of  which  it  required  little 
shrewdness  in  me  to  guess.  I  tapped  my  dog  gently.  He 
moved  his  tail,  and  with  indescribable  pleasure,  I  saw  his 
fine  eye  alternately  fixed  on  me  and  raised  on  the  trio  in 
the  corner.  I  felt  that  he  felt  danger  in  my  situation.  The 
Indian  exchanged  a  last  glance  with  me. 

11.  The  lads  had  eaten  and  drunk  themselves  into  such 
a  condition,  that  I  already  ceased  to  look  upon  them  as  dan- 
gerous ,  and  the  frequent  visits  of  the  whiskey  bottle  to  the 
ugly  mouth  of  their  dam,  I  hoped  would  reduce  her  to  alike* 
state.  Judge  of  my  astonishment  reader,  when  I  saw  this 
incarnate  fiend  take  a  large  carving-knife,  and  go  to  a  grind- 
stone to  whet  its  edge;  I  saw  her  pour  the  water  on  the 
turning  machine,  and  watched  her  working  away  at  the  dan- 
gerous instrument,  until  the  cold  sweat  covered  the  whole 
of  my  body,  in  spite  of  my  determination  to  defend  myself 
to  the  last.  Her  task  finished,  she  returned  to  her  reeling 
sons,  and  said,  "  There,  that'll  soon  settle  him  !  boys,  kill 
you  —  and  then  for  the  watch  !" 

12.  I  turned,  cocked  my  gunloeks  silently,  touched  my 
faithful  companion,  and  lay  ready  to  start  up  and  shoot  the 
first  who  might  attempt  my  life.  The  moment  was  fast  ap- 
proaching, and  that  night  might  have  been  my  last  in  the 
world,  had  not  Providence  made  preparations  for  my  rescue. 
All  was  ready.  The  infernal  hag  was  advancing  slowly, 
probably  contemplating  the  best  way  of  despatching  me, 
while  her  son  should  be  engaged  with  the  Indian.  I  was 
several  times  on  the  eve  of  rising  and  shooting  her  on  the 
spot  —  but  she  was  not  to  be  punished  thus. 

13-  The  door  was  suddenly  opened,  and  there  entered  two 
stout  travellers,  each  with  a  long  rifle  on  his  shoulder.  I 
bounded  upon  my  feet,  and  making  them  most  heartily  wel- 
come, told  them  how  well  it  was  for  me  that  they  had  ar- 
rived at  that  moment.  The  tale  was  told  in  a  minute.  The 
drunken  sons  were  secured,  and  the  woman,  in  spite  of  her 
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defence  and  vociferations,  shared  the  same  fate.  The  Indian 
danced  for  joy,  and  gave  us  to  understand  that  as. he  could 
not  sleep  for  pain,  he  would  watch  over  us.  You  may  sup- 
pose that  we  slept  much  iv,ss  than  we  talked.  The  two 
strangers  gave  me  an  account  of  their  once  having  been, 
themselves,  in  a  similar  situation.  Day  came,  fair  and  rosy, 
and  with  it  the  punishment  of  our  captives. 

14.  They  were  now  quite  sobered.  Their  feet  were  un- 
bound, but  their  arms  were  still  securely  tied.  We  marched 
them  off  into  the  woods  off  the  roads,  and  having  used  them 
as  regulators  were  wont  to  use  such  delinquents,  we  set  fire 
to  the  cabin,  gave  all  the  skins  and  implements  to  the  young 
Indian  warrior,  and  proceeded,  well  pleased,  towards  the  set- 
tlements. 

15.  During  upwards  of  twenty-five  years,  when  my  wan- 
dering extended  to  all  parts  of  our  country,  this  was  the  only 
time  in  which  my  life  was  endangered  from  my  fellow  crea- 
tures. Indeed,  so  little  risk  do  travellers  run  in  the  United 
States,  that  no  one  born  there,  ever  dreams  of  any  to  be  en- 
countered on  the  road  ;  and  I  can  only  account  for  this  oc- 
currence by  supposing  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  cabin  were 
not  Americans. 

16.  Will  you  believe,  good  natured  reader,  that  not  many 
miles  from  the  place  where  this  adventure  happened,  and 
where,  fifteen  years  ago,  no  habitation  belonging  to  civilized 
man  was  expected,  and  very  few  ever  seen,  large  roads  are 
now  laid  out,  cultivation  has  converted  the  woods  into  fertile 
fields,  taverns  have  been  erected,  and  much  of  what  we 
Americans  call  comfort,  is  to  be  met  with  ?  So  fast  does 
improvement  proceed  in  our  abundant  and  free  country. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

THE  GOOD  CLERGYMAN.— Wordsworth. 
I.  In  a  neighboring  vale 

A  priest  abides,  whose  gifts  of  nature  lie 
Retired  from  notice,  lost  in  attributes 
Of  reason  —  honorably  effaced  by  debts 
Which  her  poor  treasure  is  content  to  owe, 
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And  conquest  over  her  dominion  gained 

To  which  her  frowardness  must  needs  submit. 

In  this  one  man  is  shown  a  temperance,  proof 

Against  all  trials  :  industry  severe, 

And  constant  as  the  motion  of  the  day ; 

Stern  self-denial  round  him  spread,  with  shade 

That  might  be  deemed  forbidding,  did  not  there 

All  generous  feelings  flourish  and  rejoice  ; 

Forbearance,  charity,  in  deed  and  thought, 

And  resolution  competent  to  take 

Out  of  the  bosom  of  simplicity 

All  that  her  holy  customs  recommend, 

And  the  best  ages  of  the  world  prescribe. 

2.  The  great,  the  good, 
The  well-beloved,  the  fortunate,  the  wise. — 
These  titles,  emperors  and  chiefs  have  borne — 
Honor  assumed  or  given :  and  him,  the  wonderful, 
Our  simple  shepherds,  speaking  from  the  heart 
Deservedly  have  styled.    From  his  abode 

in  a  dependent  chapelry,  that  lies 

Beyond  yon  hill,  a  poor  and  rugged  wild, 

Which  in  his  soul  he  lovingly  embraced, 

And  having  once  espoused,  would  never  quit ; 

Hither,  ere  long,  that  lowly,  great,  good  man 

Will  be  conveyed.    An  unelaborate  stone 

May  cover  him  :  and  by  its  help,  perchance 

A  century  shall  hear  his  name  pronounced, 

With  images  attendant  on  the  sound  : 

Then  shall  the  slowly  gathering  twilight  close 

In  utter  night :  and  of  his  course  remain 

No  cognizable  vestiges,  no  more 

Than  of  this  breath,  which  shapes  itself  in  words 

To  speak  of  him  and  instantly  dissolves. 

3.  Noise  is  there  not  enough  in  doleful  war, 

But  that  the  heaven-born  poet  must  stand  forth 

And  lend  the  echoes  of  his  sacred  shell 

To  multiply  and  aggravate  the  din  ? 

Pangs  are* there  not  enough  in  hopeless  love, 
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And  in  requited  passion,  all  too  much 

Of  turbulence,  anxiety  and  fear  — 

But  that  the  minstrel  of  the  rural  shade 

Must  tune  his  pipe,  insidiously  to  nurse 

The  perturbation  in  the  suffering  breast, 

And  propagate  its  kind,  far  as  he  may  ? 

Ah  !  who,  and  with  such  rapture  as  befits 

The  hallowed  theme,  will  rise  and  celebrate 

The  good  man's  deeds  and  purposes  —  retrace 

His  struggles  —  his  discomfiture  deplore, 

His  triumphs  hail,  and  glorify  his  end  ? 

Vain  thought  !  but  wherefore  murmur  or  repine  ? 

The  memory  of  the  just  survives  in  Heaven! 


CHAP.  XXII. 

THE  PATRIARCH  OF  THE  VALE. — Wordsworth. 

1.  Our  very  first  in  eminence  of  years 

This  old  man  stood,  the  Patriarch  of  the  Vale  ! 

And  to  his  unmolested  mansion,  death 

Had  never  come,  through  space  of  forty  years ; 

Sparing  both  old  and  young,  in  that  abode: 

Suddenly  then,  they  disappeared^  not  twice 

Had  summer  scorched  the  fields  —  not  twice  had  fallen 

On  these  high  peaks  the  first  autumnal  snow, 

Before  the  greedy  visiting  was  closed 

And  the  long  privileged  house  left  empty  —  swept 

As  by  a  plague  ! 

2.  Yet  no  rapacious  plague 
Had  been  among  them  —  all  was  gentle  death 
One  after  one,  with  intervals  of  peace. 

A  happy  consummation  !  An  accord 
Sweet,  perfect  —  to  be  wished  for  — save  that  here 
Was  something  which  to  mortal  sense  might  sound 
Like  harshness — that  the  old  grey-headed  site 
The  oldest,  he  was  taken  last — survived 
When  the  meek  partner  of  his  age  — his  son  — 
His  daughter, —and  that  late  and  high  prized  gift, 
His  little  smiling  grand-child,  were  no  more  ! 
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3.  All  gone — all  vanished!  he,  deprived  and  bare. 
How  will  he  face  the  remnant  of  his  life  ? 
A  man  of  hope,  and  forward-looking  mind 
Even  to  the  last !    Such  was  he,  unsubdued. 
But  Heaven  was  gracious  :  yet  a  little  while, 
And  this  survivor,  with  his  cheerful  throng 
Of  open  schemes,  and  all  his  inward  hoard 
Of  unsummed  griefs,  too  many  and  too  keen, 
Was  overcome  by  unexpected  sleep 
In  one  blest  moment.    Like  a  shadow  thrown 
Softly  and  lightly  from  a  passing  cloud 
Death  fell  upon  him,  while  reclined  he  lay 
For  noontide  solace  on  the  summer  grass, 
The  warm  lap  of  his  mother  earth  ;  and  so 
Their  lenient  term  of  separation  past, 
That  family,  whose  graves  you  there  behold 
By  yet  a  higher  privilege,  once  more 
Were  gathered  to  each  other.  m 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM.— Lardner. 

1.  There  are  certain  methods  of  proving,  with  absolute 
certainty,  that  beyond  the  limits  of  the  solar  system  there 
is  a  vast  immeasurable  abyss  of  space  in  which  there 
exists  no  material  body.  For  our  system,  swinging 
in  this  boundless  void,  has  been  supplied  by  its  maker, 
with  feelers  of  the  most  delicate  sensibility,  which  reach 
far  into  the  empty  space  —  far  beyond  the  limits  of  vision, 
and^almost  of  thought  —  examine  the  whole  extent  with 
unerring  skill,  and  enable  us  to  say  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty, that  there  is  within  that  abyss,  no  mass  of  matter  of 
any  perceptible  gravity. 

2.  These  feelers  are  —  the  comets.  Halle's  comet,  when 
it  swept  past  us  in  its  orbit  round  the  sun,  in  1759,  and 
passed  close  to  that  luminary,  traversed  the  distant  orbs 
of  Jupiter  and  Herschel,  issued  from  the  solar  system  and 
launched  into  the  abyss  of  space,  winging  its  invisible  way 
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two  hundred  thousand  million  miles  beyond  Herschell's  far 
off  orbit.  <* 

'  3.  For  seventy-five  -years  it  traversed  the  everlasting 
Jvoid ;  no  eye  beheld  it  in  its  silent  journey;  it  went  on  un- 
seen but  not  unknown  ;  the  ringer  of  philosophy  was  upon 
it,  the  eye  of  the  mind  beheld  it  in  its  wanderings,  traced 
its  deviations,- noted  all  its  doings,  and  patiently  waited  its 
ire-appearance  in  1835,  near  the  constellation  of  the  great 
bear — the  precise  spot  and  date  assigned  to  it  by  the  un- 
I  erring  laws  of  science. 

I  4.  Now,  if  in  that  great  abyss  of  two  hundred  thousand 
I  million  miles,  which  yawns  between  the  farthest  limits  of 
the  solar  system,  and  the  nearest  possible  material  body, 
there  had  existed  any  mass  of  matter,  its  power  of  attrac- 
I  tion  upon  that  comet  would  have  been  made  known :  caus- 
ing it  to  deviate  from  its  course,  or  lengthening  and  shorten- 
ing the  time  of  absence. 

!  5.  What  took  place  between  1682  and  1759  ?  At  that 
'  time  Clairault  calculated  the  goings  on  of  this  comet  in  the 
!  regions  of  invisible  space,  and  predicted  its  re-appearance, 
j  He  said,  "  I  know  that  it  will  appear  on  that  day.  Beyond 
the  bounds  of  Saturn's  orbit,  there  may  exist  another  pla- 
!  net.  If  there  be  one  there,  its  influence  will  be  felt  by  the 
j  comet,  and  it  will  not  return  at  the  precise  period  I  have 
named."  That  planet  did  exist  —  its  influence  was  exerted 
and  the  comet  did  not  return  upon  the  day  at  first  assigned 
:  by  Clairault. 

j  6.  But  this  comet  has  gone  two  hundred  thousand  million 
miles  beyond  that  planet,  and  yet  feels  no  other  power.  It 

I  neither  anticipates  its  time  nor  lingers  on  its  way.  This 

J  comet,  then,  of  Halle!s,  is  a  swift  winged  messenger  sent  out 
from  the  solar  system  to  inquire  whether  there  exists  in  that 
vast  chasm  any  material  substance.    It  has  gone  on  its  mis- 

i  sion  and  returned,  and  tells  us  there  is  none.  Within  its 
measureless  universe  our  solar  system  exists  alone ;  around 

|  it  is  a  vast  and  empty  chasm  in  which  no  material  body  has 
a  being. 
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CHAP,  XXIV. 

ASTRONOMY  IN  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  TIMES,— 
Magazine  of  Popular  Science. 

1.  There  can  be  no  period  in  the  history  of  mankind,  in 
which  they  did  not  behold,  with  a  desire  to  comprehend 
them,  the  changes  which  are  daily  taking  place  in  the  face 
of  the  heavens  above  them ;  and  there  have  been  none  in 
which  they  did  not  perceive  these  changes  to  sympathize 
with  others  in  the  surface  of  the  earth  around  them.  He 
who  looks  out  upon  the  heavens,  beholds  a  canopy  spread 
forth  like  the  half  of  a  great  sphere  of  which  he  appears  to 
occupy  the  centre. 

2.  In  the  day  time,  when  it  is  of  the  color  of  azure  —  the 
hue  of  light  in  which  his  perception  of  its  existence  is  most 
pleasant  to  him  —  the  sun  daily  takes  his  course  in  a  zone, 
across  this  fair  canopy,  "  like  a  giant  that  renews  his 
strength."  As  night  approaches,  the  curtain  of  the  heavens 
gradually  loses  its  transparent  azure  tint,  becomes  opaque, 
darkens,  and  at  length,  it  is  black  as  sackcloth  of  hair  ;  then 
come  the  millions  of  the  stars,  and  are  strewed  like  gems 
upon  its  surface,  and  in  her  season  the  moon  walks  forth  in 
her  brightness,  and  holds  sway  amid  the  dreary  watches  of 
the  night. 

3.  These  daily  changes  in  the  heavens,  appear  to  have 
but  little  relation  to  the  changes  of  vegetable  life,  but  over 
the  whole  of  the  animated  creation,  their  power  is  absolute. 
The  song  of  the  birds  becomes  mute  at  nightfall,  and  again 
wakes  only  to  welcome  the  returning  sun.  The  beast  lies 
down  in  the  forest,  the  reptile  crawls  to  his  lair,  and  man 
himself  sinks  under  the  mysterious  influence  of  the  chang- 
ing heavens,  and  returning  to  that  state  of  oblivion  out  of 
which  his  birth  first  brought  him,  he  stretches  himself  out  to 
sleep. 

4.  Such  is  the  experience  of  a  day.  That  of  a  year  brings 
a  still  further  knowledge  of  the  wonderful  sympathy  between 
the  changes  of  the  heavens  above  him,  and  those-  in  the 
things  around  him.  He  sees  the  sun  not  daily  to  describe 
the  same  path  in  the  heavens  ;  but  at  one  time  to  travel  ob- 
liquely across,  then  in  a  higher  and  at  another  time  in  a 
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lower  zone,  so  as  at  one  time  to  have  a  longer  course  to  run, 
and  at  another  a  shorter,  and  thus  at  one  time  to  give  him 
a  longer,  and  at  another  a  shorter  day. 

5.  ^The  change  in  the  elevation  and  consequent  length  of 
the  sun's  oblique  path  in  the  heavens,  he  soon  perceives  to 
be  coupled  with  a  change  in  his  own  perceptions  of  the  in- 
tensity of  heat  or  cold  ;  when  the  sun's  path  is  lowest  or 
most  oblique,  he  is  colder  that  when  it  is  highest.  And  not 
only  do  his  own  feelings  sympathize  with  this  change,  but 
all  nature  around  him.  The  hand  that  covered  the  beast  of 
the  forest  with  a  coat  of  fur,  now  thickens  its  garments. 

6.  The  bird  whose  path  is  free  in  the  heavens,  now  gui- 
ded by  a  spark  of  that  intelligence  which  called  it  into  be- 
ing, becomes  conscious  of  the  existence  of  a  warmer  sky  in 
some  remote  unseen  region  of  the  earth,  and  seeks  it.  The 
greeiTherb  withers,  the  blossom  dies,  the  leaf  becomes  sap- 
less, and  falls  to  the  ground.  Is  it  possible  that  he  who  bev 
holds  all  these  changes  around  him,  and  who  is  thus  deeply 
interested  in  them — who  cannot  but  see  that  they  are  all 
bound  together  as  by  a  chain,  and  made  to  sympathize-with 
one  another  —  should  not  seek  to  trace  out  still  more  of  the 
mystery  of  their  union,  to  know  more  of  its  nature  and  laws, 
and  to  unravel  its  cause? 

7.  Man  is  necessarily,  and  from  the  mode  and  nature  of 
his  existence,  a  speculative  being.  And  of  all  subjects  of 
speculation,  the  changes  in  the  heavens  are  probably  those  * 
which  first  arrested  his  attention.  How  earnestly  must  the 
master  spirits  of  those  days,  when  the  secret  of  the  universe 
was  unknown,  have  wished  and  have  labored  to  account  for  " 
phenomena  which  we  now  so  readily  explain  by  means  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  form  of  the  earth !  How  much  must 
the  mysterious  alternation  of  day  and  night,  and  the  march 

of  the  seasons  have  distracted  them,  wearied  their  imagina- 
tion, and  perplexed  their  reasonings  ! 

8.  How  great  is  the  contrast !  Since  the  age  in  which 
the  heathen  mythology  had  its  origin,  the  religion  of  man- 
kind has  fixed  itself  upon  the  sure  foundation  of  a  revela- 
tion from  God,  and  the  human  understanding  has  acquired 
for  itself  the  master  secret  of  the  universe.  The  wander- 
ings of  the  stars  upon  the  firmament  of  the  heavens  are  at 
length  understood.    We  find  throughout  the  whole  of  what 
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appeared  to  our  ancestors  the  capricious  motions  of  power- 
ful but  isolated  beings,  evidence  of  one  impulse,  one  will,  one 
desire,  one  Almighty  power,  originating,  sustaining,  and  con- 
trolling the  whole. 

9.  These  beings  then,  to  whom,  calling  them  their  gods, 
it  was  natural  that  they  should  attribute  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent and  capricious  existence,  subject  to  the  indeci- 
sion, the  error,  and  the  feebleness  of  humanity,  appear  to 
us  but  as  the  creatures  of  one  sovereign  intelligence,  bound 
down  in  most  passive  obedience  to  that  sovereign  intelli- 
gence, as  the  stone  that  falls  from  the  hand,  or  the  apple 
that  falls  from  the  tree,  with  no  other  thoughts  or  will  than 
that  of  any  particle  of  dust  blown  about  by  the  summer's 
wind.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  sublime  and  gorgeous  pa- 
geantry of  the  heathen  mythology  vanishes  like  the  baseless 
fabric  of  a  dream. 

10.  We  know  that  this  magnificent  phantom  retained  its 
shadowy  control  over  the  intellect  of  man  in  an  age  of  great 
literary  refinement,  of  profound  knowledge  in  the  philoso- 
phy of  morals,  and  of  high  civilization  ;  and  had  no  reve- 
lation interposed,  there  could  be  nothing  found  in  the  jnere 
literature,  ethics  and  civilization  of  our  day,  as  distinguished 
from  the  literature,  ethics  and  civilization  of  theirs,  to  over- 
throw it.  Thus  we  might  still  in  respect  to  these,  be  what 
we  are,  and  yet  the  worshippers  of  a  host  of  Gods ;  but  a 
single  ray  from  the  sun  of  righteousness,  penetrating  the 
mysteries  of  the  universe,  is  sufficient  to  dispel  the  illusion 
of  Polytheism,  and  instruct  us  in  the  knowledge  of  the  one 
only  and  the  true  God. 

11.  How  prodigious  has  been  the  progress  which  the  uni- 
versal mind  of  man  has  since  made,  how  wonderful  the  van- 
tage ground  on  which  we  stand  when  we  look  forth  upon 
nature  !  The  human  intellect  now  walks  to  and  fro  in  crea- 
tion, as  with  the  strength  of  a  giant,  the  growth  of  whose 
stature  has  been  through  ages,  and  who  yet  but  approaches 
the  noontide  of  his  vigor. 
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CHAP.  XXV. 
JERUSALEM.— Rev.  John  Pierpont, 

1.  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem, 

How  glad  should  I  have  been 
Could  I,  in  my  lone  wanderings 

Thine  aged  walls  have  seen  !  , 
Could  I  have  gazed  upon  the  dome 

Above  thy  towers  that  swells 
And  heard,  as  evening's  sun  went  down 

Thy  parting  camels'  bells. 

2.  Could  I  have  stood  on  Olivet 

Where  once  the  Saviour  trod, 
And  from  its  height  look'd  down  upon 

The  city  of  Our  God  ! 
For  is  it  not,  Almighty  God, 

The  holy  city  still — 
Though  there  thy  prophets  walk  no  more 

That  crowns  Moriah's  hill  ? 

3.  Thy  prophets  walk  no  more,  indeed, 

The  streets  of  Salem  now, 
Nor  are  their  voices  lifted  up 

On  Zion's  saddened  brow ; 
Nor  are  their  garnished  sepulches 

With  pious  sorrow  kept 
Where  once  the  same  Jerusalem 

That  killed  them,  came  and  wept. 

4.  But  still  the  seed  of  Abraham 

With  joy  upon  it  looks, 
And  lay  their  ashes  at  its  feet 

That  Kedron's  feeble  brook 
Still  washes,  as  its  waters  creep 

Along  their  rocky  bed, 
And  Israel's  God  is  worshipped  yet 

Where  Zion  lifts  her  head. 
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5.  Jerusalem,  I  would  have  seen 

Thy  precipices  steep 
The  trees  of  palm  that  overhang 

Thy  gorges  dark  and  deep, 
The  goats  that  cling  along  thy  cliffs 

And  browse  upon  thy  rocks, 
Beneath  whose  shade  lie  down  alike 

The  shepherds  and  their  flocks. 

6.  I  would  have  mused,  while  night  hung  out 

Her  silver  lamp  so  pale, 
Beneath  those  ancient  olive-trees 

That  grow  in  Kedron's  vale, 
Whose  foliage  from  the  pilgrim  hides 

The  city's  walls  sublime, 
Whose  twisted  arms  and  gnarled  trunks 

Defy  the  scythe  of  time. 

7.  The  garden  of  Gethsemane, 

Those  aged  Olive  trees 
Are  shading  yet,  and  in  their  shade 

I  would  have  sought  the  breeze, 
That  like  an  angel  bathed  the  brow 

And  bore  to  heaven  the  prayer, 
Of  Jesus  when  in  agony 

He  sought  the  Father  there  ! 

8.  I  would  have  gone  to  Calvary 

And  where  the  Marys  stood, 
Bewailing  loud  the  Crucified 

As  near  him  as  they  could; 
I  would  have  stood,  till  night  o'er  earth 

Her  heavy  pall  had  thrown, 
And  thought  upon  my  Saviour's  cross 

And  learned  to  bear  my  own  ' 

9.  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem, 

Thy  cross  thou  bearest  now  J 
An  iron  yoke  is  on  thy  neck 
And  blood  is  on  thy  brow  , 
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Thy  golden  crown,  the  crown  of  truth, 

Thou  didst  reject  as  dross, 
And  now  thy  cross  is  on  thee  laid — 

The  Crescent  is  thy  cross  ! 

10.  It  was  not  mine,  nor  will  it  be 

To  see  the  bloody  rod 
That  scourgeth  thee,  and  long  hath  scourged, 

The  City  of  our  God  ! 
But  round  thy  hill  the  spirits  throng 

Of  all  thy  murdered  seers, 
And  voices  that  went  up  from  it 

Are  ringing  in  my  ears  :  

11.  Went  up  that  day  when  darkness  fell 

From  all  thy  firmament, 
And  shrouded  thee  at  noon  ;  and  Avhen 

Thy  temple's  vail  was  rent, 
And  graves  of  holy  men  that  touched 

Thy  feet  gave  up  their  dead  ; — 
Jerusalem,  thy  prayer  is  heard, 

His  blood  is  on  thy  head  ! 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

LOSS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT . — Rev.  T.  M.  Clark. 
1.  Of  the  time  and  the  manner  of  their  death,  who  em- 
barked in  the  ill-fated  President,  for  the  English  strand,  and 
were  landed  instead,  upon  the  shores  of  eternity,  we  know 
nothing.  Whether  the  ice-mountains  gathered  around  that 
ship  and  crushed  her  in  their  gigantic  embrace  — or  whether 
the  towering  wave  poured  its  vast  volume  down  upon -the 
deck,  and  so,  in  a  moment's  time,  all  she  carried  sank  to- 
gether, "  like  lead  in  the  mighty  waters"  — or  whether  the 
fire-sheet  Avrapped  itself  around  the  inflammable  mass,  none 
has  escaped  alive  to  tell  us.  This  only  we  know,  that  there 
has  been  "  sorrow  on  the  seaM  —  such  anguish,  such  deep, 
concentrated,  despairing  agony,  as  makes  the  blood  curdle, 
and  the  flesh  quiver  to  imagine,  even  in  a  dream. 
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2.  In  the  marble  halls  of  the  noble,  and  around  the 
hearth-stone  of  the  cottager,  there  are  yet  shed  scalding 
tears  over  the  mysterious  doom  of  the  gallant  ship ;  the  last 
vestige  of  hope,  that  hope  which  was  so  slow  to  believe  the 
awful  truth,  has  long  since  fled  ;  and  it  is  felt  at  last  that 
the  pride  of  this  princely  house,  and  the  stay  and  support 
of  that  humbler  household,  have  gone  down  together  into 
the  dark  caverns  of  the  deep,  with  only  the  howling  winds 
for  a  requiem,  and  the  white  foam  for  a  shroud.  "What 
room  is  given  for  the  workings  of  a  busy  fancy  in  view  of 
the  dark  fatality  which  arrested  this  band  of  travellers  on 
the  highway  of  the  ocean  !  - 

3.  Was  it  by  some  sudden  blow  that  the  warm  current  of 
life  was  stayed,  and  were  they,  without  a  moment's  warn- 
ing, hurried  into  eternity?  Perhaps  the  boy  was  just 
dreaming,  in  his  cot,  how  his  voyage  at  last  was  over,  and 
a  mother's  arms  were  once  more  about  his  neck,  and  a  mo- 
ther's tears  of  joy  falling  fast  upon  his  cheek.  Perhaps  his 
brother's  merry  shout  of  welcome  was  just  ringing  in  his 
ear  ;  and  while  the  old  familiar  home,  with  all  its  rich  asso- 
ciations is  filling  his  soul  with  an  excess  of  gladness,  the 
crash  of  the  iceberg  breaks  the  blessed  vision,  the  chill  wa- 
ter reaches  his  couch,  and  he  wakes  to  feel  it  gurgling  in 
his  throat,  and  to  find  himself  fast  sinking  down,  down 
into  those  depths  which  shall  give  up  the  dead  only  at  the 
judgment. 

4.  Or  was  the  suffering  of  the  doomed  company  protract- 
ed through  days  and  weeks,  while  the  wrecked  hulk  lay 
idly  floating  on  the  broad  waste  ?  What  scenes  must  have 
been  witnessed  on  her  shattered  decks  !  There  stands  a 
man  who  is  a  husband  and  a  father,  and  he  is  thinking 
with  what  anxious  hearts  the  beloved  ones  at  home  await 
his  coming;  he  sees  them,  as  in  a  sharp-lined  picture,  bend- 
ing forward,  with  hushed  expectation,  to  listen  if  the  car- 
riage wheels,  rumbling  on  the  pavements,  will  not  tarry  be- 
fore their  door  ;  and  as  those  wheels  roll  by,  he  imagines 
how  that  little  group  are  returning  to  the  wonted  employ- 
ments of  the  day,  with  drooping  heads  and  tearful  eyes, 
weighed  down  with  that  oppressive  sickness  of  heart  which 
follows  "  hope  deferred." 

5.  And  when  hope  has  given  place  to  despair,  he  hears, 
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with  terrible  distinctness,  the  plaintive  wails  of  the  widowed 
mother  and  her  elder  children,  mingling  with  the  feeble 
sobs  of  that  little  one,  too  young  to  know  its  loss,  but  who 
weeps  from  sympathy.  Perhaps  there  is  added  to  all  this, 
the  stinging  thought  of  a  bitter  poverty  impending  over 
their  heads,  whom  "  once  he  would  not  suffer  the  winds  of 
heaven  to  visit  too  roughly ;"  he  anticipates  for  them  long 
years  of  pinching  want;  he  sees  his  children  growing  up 
uneducated,  put  to  early  toil,  exposed  to  contaminations, 
sowing  seeds  of  vice  and  reaping  a  harvest  of  misery ;  lo- 
sing all  memory  of  their  departed  parent,  and  dying  at  last 
inglorious  and  unlamented. 

6.  However  harrowing  to  our  feelings  the  retrospect  may 
be,  it  is  our  duty  not  to  pass  hastily  by  these  solemn  provi- 
dences which  at  little  intervals  startle  the  public  ear.  If  in- 
deed we  regard  these  calamities  as  mere  fortuitous  acci- 
dents, melancholy  chances,  with  which  God  has  nothing  to  * 
do  ;  if  we  say  they  happened  in  accordance  with  uniform 
laws  of  nature,  the  Almighty  had  neither  oversight  nor  in- 
terest in  their  occurrence,  then  the  only  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  the  sad  event,  is  to  provide  more  carefully  against  its 
repitition.  But  there  is  no  chance  ;  "  the  lot  is  cast  into  the 
lap,  but  the  whole  disposing  thereof  is  of  the  Lord  ";  and  to 
say  that  because  there  is  no  interference  with  natural  laws 

in  these  awful  calamities,  therefore  the  hand  of  God  is  not 
to  be  seen  in  them,  is  to  say  a  foolish  thing. 

7.  It  is  true,  that  except  in  very  extraordinary  cases,  God 
conducts  the  affairs  of  the  world  by  the  rules  of  a  uniform 
and  consistent  plan.  We  know  that  the  fire  burns,  and  the 
waves  ebb  and  flow,  and  the  earthquake  heaves,  and  the 
imprisoned  gases  explode,  in  regular  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  cause  and  effect ;  but  is  it  therefore  any  the  less 
God's  hand  that  we  see  guiding  the  motions  of  nature  ? 
any  the  less  His  voice  that  we  hear  in  the  thunder  ?  any  the 
less  His  finger  that  traces  the  red  lightning  on  the  sky  ?  We 
acknowledge,  indeed,  that  in  these  disasters  we  may  often 
trace  the  instrumentality  of  human  weakness  and  folly  and 
wickedness  ;  we  know  that  it  is  not  with  the  voice  of  a  mi- 
racle that  the  sad  events  in  question  speak  to  us  :  but  still, 
behind  all  secondary  agencies  we  see  revealed  "  the  mighty 
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power  of  God"  —  a  power  deranging  in  an  instant,  all  our 
choicest  plans,  and  unhinging  forever  all  our  most  subtle 
contrivances. 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

THE  FALL  OF  THE  OAK. — George  Hill. 

1.  A  glorious  tree  is  the  old  gray  oak  ; 

He  has  stood  for  a  thousand  years, 
He  has  stood  and  frowned  on  the  trees  around 

Like  a  king  among  his  peers. 
As  round  their  king  they  stand,  so  now 

When  the  flowers  their  pale  leaves  fold, 
The  tall  trees  round  him  stand,  arrayed 

In  their  robes  of  purple  and  gold. 

2.  The  autumn  sun  looks  kindly  down, 

But  the  frost  is  on  the  lea, 
And  sprinkles  the  horn  of  the  owl  at  morn, 

As  she  hies  to  the  old  oak  tree. 
Not  a  leaf  is  stirred,  not  a  sound  is  heard 

But  the  thump  of  the  thresher's  flail, 
The  low  wind's  sigh,  or  the  distant  cry 

Of  the  hound  on  the  fox's  trail. 

3.  The  forester  he  has  whistling  plunged 

With  his  axe  in  the  deep  wood's  gloom 
That  shrouds  the  hill,  where  few  and  chili 

The  sunbeams  struggling  come  ; 
His  brawny  arm  he  has  bared,  and  laid 

His  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree, 
The  gray  old  oak,  and  with  lusty  stroke 

He  wields  it  merrily  : 

4.  With  lusty  stroke  ;  and  the  gray  old  oak 

Through  the  folds  of  his  gorgeous  vest 
You  may  see  him  shake,  and  the  night  owl  break 
From  her  perch  in  his  leafy  crest. 
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She  will  come  but  to  find  him  gone  from  where 

He  stood  at  the  break  of  day  ; 
Like  a  cloud  that  peals  as  it  melts  to  air, 

He  has  passed,  with  a  crash,  away. 

5.  Though  the  spring  in  bloom,  and  the  frost  in  gold 

No  more  his  limbs  attire, 
On  the.  stormy  wave  he  shall  float  and  brave 

The  blast  and  the  battle-fire  ! 
Shall  spread  his  white  wings  to  the  wind 

And  thunder  on  the  deep, 
As  he  thundered  when  his  bough  was  green, 

On  the  high  and  stormy  steep. 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

THE  HUNTER  OF  THE  PIONEERS.— Brainard. 

1.  Far  away  from  the  hill-side  the  lake  and  the  hamlet, 

The  rock  and  the  brook  and  yon  meadow  so  gay, 
From  the  foot-path  that  winds  by  the  side  of  the  streamlet, 

From  the  hut  and  the  grave  of  his  friend,  far  away  — 
He  is  gone  where  the  footsteps  of  man  never  ventured, 
Where  the  glooms  of  the  wide  tangled  forest  are  centered, 
Where  no  beam  of  the  sun  or  the  sweet  moon  has  entered, 

No  bloodhound  has  roused  up  the  deer  with  his  bay. 

2.  He  has  left  the  green  valley,  for  paths  where  the  bison 

Roams  through  the  prairies  or  leaps  o'er  the  flood ; 
Where  the  snake  in  the  swamp  sucks  its  deadliest  poison, 

And  the  cat  of  the  mountains  keeps  watch  for  its  food  ; 
But  the  leaf  shall  be  greener,  the  sky  shall  be  purer, 
The  eye  shall  be  clearer,  the  rifle  be  surer, 
And  stronger  the  arm  of  the  fearless  endurer 

That  trusts  nought  but  Heaven,  in  his  way  through  the 
wood. 

3.  Light  be  the  heart  of  the  poor  lonely  wanderer, 

Firm  be  his  step  through  each  wearisome  mile, 
Far  from  the  cruel  man,  far  from  the  plunderer, 
Far  from  the  track  of  the  mean  and  the  vile. 
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And  when  death,  with  the  last  of  its  terrors  assails  him, 
And  all  but  the  last  throb  of  memory  fails  him, 
He'll  think  of  the  friend,  far  away,  that  bewails  him, 
And  light  up  the  cold  touch  of  death  with  a  smile. 

4.  And  there  shall  the  dew  shed  its  sweetness  and  lustre, 
There  for  his  pall  shall  the  oak  leaves  be  spread ; 
The  sweet  briar  shall  bloom  and  the  wild  grape  shall 
cluster, 

And  o'er  him  the  leaves  of  the  ivy  be  shed, 
There  shall  they  mix  with  the  fern  and  the  heather  ; 
There  shall  the  young  eagle  shed  its  first  feather ; — 
The  wolves  with  his  wild  dogs,  shall  lie  there  together, 

And  moan  o'er  the  spot  where  the  hunter  is  laid. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

DEATH,  AS  A  PART  OF  THE  SYSTEM  OF  NATURE. — 
Prof.  Dean. 

1.  The  phenomena  of  death,  equally  with  those  of  life, 
form  a  part  of  the  system  of  nature.  The  sources  of  supply 
by  which  organizations  are  nourished,  are  not  infinite  or  in- 
exhaustible. Birth  and  growth,  therefore,  are  only  con- 
sistent with  decay  and  death.  We  joy  in  the  pleasures  of 
youth  and  glory,  in  the  strength  of  manhood  This  world 
is  then  a  world  of  beauty.  The  bright  thoughts,  golden 
hopes  and  glowing  prospects  that  light  up  the  horizon  of 
youth  and  manhood,  enkindling  ardor,  impulse,  emotion  and 
feeling,  more  than  compensate  for  the  decline,  decay,  de- 
crepitude and  final  dissolution  of  the  organized  frame. 

2.  In  our  retrospect  of  life,  we  perceive  little  that  can  in- 
vest it  with  value  ;  but  we  forget  to  include  in  the  estimate 
we  make  of  its  pleasures,  the  buoyant  hopes  that  every  mo- 
ment of  our  progress  have  clothed  the  future  with  all  the 
drapery  of  heaven,  and  until  it  has  actually  become  the  pre- 
sent, have  formed  the  fancied  good,  the  golden  prospect,  the 
joyous  expectation.  Strike  from  the  present  the  hope  of  the* 
future,  and  the  pleasures  of  life  would  be,  indeed,  of  a  tri- 
fling nature.    But  in  doing  .that,  we  annihilate  the  mighty 
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charm  that  has  ever  held  the  human  race  spell-bound  under 
its  influence. 

3.  Every  moment  of  our  conscious  existence  is  occupied 
in  exchanging  the  realities  of  the  present  for  the  idealities 
of  the  future.  In  this  exchange  two  antagonist  powers  are 
in  constant  exercise.  On  the  one  hand,  hope  cheapens  the 
present  by  enhancing  the  value  of  the  future  ;  on  the  other, 
cautiousness,  by  inspiring  fears,  diminishes  that  value,  and 
thus  transfers  worth  to  the  present.  The  great^  harvest  of 
life  is  reaped  in  progressive  movement  —  not  in  present  be- 
ing, nor  in  past  retrospection. 

4.  The  importance  of  this  truth  has  never  been  fully  con- 
sidered by  those  who  would  limit  their  existence  to  the  du- 
ration of  the  present  life.  Can  they  limit  it  to  the  present 
moment  ?  If  so,  there  may  be  truth  in  their  argument.  But 
this  is  an  utter  impossibility.  All  are  compelled  by  the  very 
constitution  of  their  nature,  to  appropriate  the  future.  It  as 
much  belongs  to  us  as  the  past  or  present. 

5.  We  find  in  ourselves  principles  reaching  forward — to 
what  none  can  tell,  and  where  can  be  only  matter  of  conjec- 
ture. We  feel  unceasingly  the  pressure  of  an  undying  want ; 
a  want  which  all  we  can  here  apprehend  of  earth,  or  hell  or 
heaven,  cannot  satisfy.  While  we  continue  endowed  with 
the  primitive  powers  and  capacities  that  we  noAv  possess,  any 
absolute  limitation  of  our  being  is  contrary  to  feeling,  to  na- 
ture, to  reason.  Reason  never  authorizes  a  conclusion  to 
wiiich  the  assent  of  our  nature  cannot  be  given. 

6.  What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  death?  Let  us  admit  all 
its  phenomena  will  warrant.  The  material  conditions  under 
which  impulse  has  impelled,  and  emotions  been  felt,  and  in- 
tellectual powers  exercised,  are  destroyed  by  the  dissolution 
of  the  body.  These  conditions  are  imposed  upon,  not  as- 
sumed by  us.  What  the  effect  of  their  removal  may  be, 
can  only  be  matter  of  useless  conjecture.  Where  we  derive 
nothing  from  experience,  we  can  expect  no  good  result  from 
indulging  in  conjecture. 

7.  There  is  in  life  a  principle  of  renovation.  Its  machine- 
ry is  complicated,  both  in  its  nature  and  action.  A  neg- 
lect of  physical  relations;  a  non-observance  of  the  condi- 
tions of  health ;  a  violation  of  the  organic  laws,  all  lead  to 
derangement  in  the  action  of  the  organs.    If  the  injuries  are 
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not  of  too  Serious  a  nature,  nor  too  long  continued,  the  reno- 
vating- principle  may  induce  a  restoration,  the  perfection  of 
which  will  depend  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  injury, 
and  the  soundness  and  strength  of  the  organs.  When  the 
injury  is  so  severe  that  the  renovating  principle  can  effect 
no  restoration,  the  ultimate  penalty  of  the  physical  sanction 
is  enforced,  and  the  final  pang  is  commissioned  to  consum- 
mate bodily  suffering. 

8.  This  affords  an  exhibition  both  of  justice  and  of  mercy. 
In  the  pains  g'rowing  out  of  the  enforcement  of  the  physical 
sanction,  is  often  seen  the  awful  prerogative  of  justice  de- 
manding the  infliction  of  the  penalty  due  for  violated  law  ; 
in  the  final  release  from  those  pains,  effected  bydeath,when 
their  restoration  is  imposssible,  is  seen  the  nobler  attribute  of 
inercy,  silencing  the  music  of  our  material  organs,  when  no- 
thing but  discord  can  be  the  result  of  their  play. 

9.  Various,  indeed,  are  the  forms  in  which  life  is  termi- 
nated by  death.  Sometimes  the  attack  is  on  a  great  vital 
organ,  as  the  brain,  lungs  or  heart.  Life  is  then  invaded  in 
the  main  citadel  of  its  power,  and  when  its  forces  are  all 
overcome,  makes  an  awful  surrender.  Every  species  of 
sudden  death  commences  by  the  suspension  of  the  respira- 
tion, circulation,  or  the  action  of  the  brain.  No  one  of  these 
organs  can  long  cease  to  perform  its  functions,  without  re- 
sulting in  the  death  of  the  others  in  succession.  One  of 
the  main  rallying  points  of  life  is,  then,  the  organ  attacked, 
and  if  overcome  here,  its  defeat  is  final. 

10.  Generally,  however,  organs  less  vital  in  their  nature, 
are  the  subjects  of  attack.  The  warfare  between  death  and 
life  is  here  more  protracted.  The  invasion  is  at  first  feeble, 
and  hardly  perceptible.  By  degrees  it  extends  to  other  or- 
gans. The  contest  becomes  serious.  All  the  available  for- 
ces of  life  are  successively  overcome.  The  derangement 
has  commenced  in  some  minor  part  of  life's  complicated 
machinery.  The  movements  of  the  main-spring  are  at 
length  affected  ;  and  the  action  of  the  entire  whole  is  sus- 
pended, when  its  parts  have  become  so  materially  deranged 
as  to  render  their  restoration  impossible. 

11.  The  ravages  of  death  around  us,  are  indeed  fearful. 
Sometimes  it  makes  the  elements  the  ministers  of  its  ven- 
geance ;  at  others,  it  executes  its  commission  in  the  calm  and 
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peace  and  loveliness  of  nature.  Now  it  seizes  upon  first  or 
second  childhood.  Then  it  folds  in  its  icy  arms,  the  power, 
strength  and  vigor  of  manhood.  The  distress  and  agony 
that  often  precede  the  last  series  of  changes  that  result  in 
death,  thrill  us  with  a  sense  of  undefined  horror,  and  induce 
the  inquiry  why  things  were  thus  constituted  by  a  being  of 
infinite  power  and  benevolence.  They  were  not  thus  con- 
stituted. That  distress  and  agony  forms  no  part  of  the  ne- 
cessary order  of  nature.  This  may  be  asserted  upon  the 
strength  of  a  world's  experience,  as  well  as  of  a  God's  be- 
nevolence. 


CHAP.  XXX. 

TO  THE  EAGLE. — Percival. 

1.  Bird  of  the  broad  and  sweeping  wing, 

Thy  home  is  high  in  heaven, 
Where  wide  the  storms  their  banners  fling, 

And  the  tempest  clouds  are  driven. 
Thy  throne  is  oh  the  mountain  top, 

Thy  fields  the  boundless  air; 
And  hoary  peaks  that  proudly  prop 

The  skies,  thy  dwellings  are. 

2.  Thou  sittest  like  a  thing  of  light 

Amid  the  noon-tide  blaze: 
The  midway  sun  is  clear  and  bright; 

It  cannot  dim  thy  gaze. 
Thy  pinions  to  the  rushing  blast 

O'er  the  bursting  billow  spread 
Where  the  vessel  plunges,  hurry  past 

Like  an  angel  of  the  dead. 

3.  Thou  art  perched  aloft  on  the  beetling  crag, 

And  the  waves  are  white  below, 
And  on,  with  a  haste  that  cannot  lag, 
They  rush  in  an  endless  flow. 
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Again  thou  hast  plumed  thy  wing  for  flight 

To  lands  beyond  the  se'a, 
And  away,  like  a  spirit  wreathed  in  light, 

Thou  hurriest  wild  and  free. 

4.  Thou  hurriest  over  the  myriad  waves  ; 

And  thou  leavest  them  all  behind, 
Thou  sweepest  that  place  of  unknown  graves 

Fleet  as  the  tempest  wind. 
When  the  night-storm  gathers,  dim  and  dark, 

With  a  shrill  and  boding  scream, 
Thou  rushest  by  the  foundering  bark 

Quick  as  a  passing  dream. 

5.  Lord  of  the  boundless  realm  of  air, 

In  thy  imperial  name 
The  hearts  of  the  bold  and  ardent  dare 

The  dangerous  path  of  fame. 
Beneath  the  shade  of  thy  golden  wings, 

The  Roman  legions  bore 
From  the  river  of  Egypt's  cloudy  springs, 

Their  pride  to  the  polar  shore. 

6.  For  thee  they  fought,  for  thee  they  fell, 

And  their  oath  was  on  thee  laid ; 
To  thee  the  clarions  raised  their  swell 

And  the  dying  warrior  prayed. 
Thou  wert,  through  an  age  of  death  and  fears, 

The  image  of  pride  and  power, 
Till  the  gathered  rage  of  a  thousand- years 

Burst  forth  in  one  awful  hour. 

7.  And  then,  a  deluge  of  wrath  it  came, 

And  the  nations  shook  with  dread, 
And  it  swept  the  earth,  till  its  fiefds  were  flame, 

And  piled  with  the  mingled  dead, 
Kings  were  rolled  in  the  wasteful  flood 

With  the  low  and  crouching  slave  ; 
And  together  lay  in  a  shroud  of  blood, 

The  coward  and  the  brave. 
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8.  And  where  was  then  thy  fearless  flight  ? 

"  O'er  the  dark  mysterious  sea, 
To  the  lands  that  caught  the  setting  light, 

The  cradle  of  liberty  ! 
There,  on  the  silent  and  lonely  shore 

For  ages  I  watched  alone  ; 
And  the  world,  in  its  darkness,  asked  no  more 

Where  the  glorious  bird  had  flown. 

9.  "  But  then  came  a  bold  and  hardy  few, 

And  they  breasted  the  unknown  wave  ; 
I  caught  afar  the  wandering  crew, 

And  I  knew  they  were  high  and  brave  : 
I  wheeled  around  the  welcome  bark 

-As  it  sought  the  desolate  shore, 
And  up  to  heaven,  like  a  joyous  lark 

My  quivering  pinions  bore. 

10.  "  And  now  that  bold  and  hardy  few, 
Are  a  nation  wide  and  strong ; 
And  danger  and  doubt  I  have  led  them  through, 

And  they  worship  me  in  song ; 
And  over  their  bright  and  glancing  arms, 
On  field  and  lake  and  sea, 
.    With  an  eye  that  fires,  and  a  spell  that  charms 
I  guide  them  to  victory !" 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

THE  MISSION  OF  LIFE. — Mrs.  Embury. 

1.  Do  you  not  believe,  Ingoldsby,  that  each  of  us  is  sent 
into  the  world  to  fulfil  some  definite  mission  ?  I  hold  it  to 
be  most  religiously  true.  The  old  man  who  sinks  beneath 
the  burden  of  fourscore  years,  has  worked  out  his  mission  in 
toil  and  weariness  ;  whether  he  has  fulfilled  it  to  the  salva- 
tion or  to  the  destruction  of  his  soul,  remains  between  him 
and  his  God  —  but  whatever  it  was,  he  has  fulfilled  the  pur- 
pose for  which  he  was  sent. 

2.  The  fair  girl,  who  blossomed  in  beauty  and  virtue,  on- 
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ly,  as  it  seemed,  to  wring  the  hearts  of  those  who  saw  the 
flower  hlighted  in  its  bloom,  has  fulfilled  her  task,  when 
called  to. lay  aside  the  weight  of  clay;  merciful  has  been 
her  destiny,  for  her  work  is  done  ere  the  soil  of  earth  could 
touch  her  spirit's  snowy  wings.  The  child  of  a  few  brief 
summers  —  nay  of  a  few  brief  hours  —  he  who  but  tasted 
one  draught  from  life's  cup,  then  put  it  aside  forever  — 
though  his  existence  was  but  as  the  springing  of  a  wild 
flower,  yet  has  he  finished  his  task  and  fulfilled  his  mission. 

3.  Oh  !  who  can  look  on  that  delicate  little  frame  —  who 
can  think  of  the  mysterious  mechanism  of  that  brain,  which 
is  at  once  so  material  and  so  spiritual  —  who  can  watch  be- 
side the  couch  of  that  pure  creature,  whose  complicated  ma- 
chinery of  being  was  put  in  motion,  but  for  death  to  stop  its 
workings  forever  —  who  can  see  the  sudden  rending  of  that 
harp  of  a  thousand  strings,  and  not  believe  that  this  single 
vibration  of  its  chords  in  earthly  ears,  was  in  obedience  to 
the  hidden  purposes  of  Him  who  fashioned  it  ?  And  who 
can  doubt  that  in  the  "  better  land  "  it  will  again  be  attuned 
to  sweeter  and  more  unbroken  harmony  ? 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

RED  JACKET— A  CHIEF  OF  THE  TUSCARORAS. 
Halleck. 

1.  For  thou  wast  monarch  born.    Tradition's  pages 
Tell  not  the  planting  of  thy  parent  tree  ; 
But  that,  the  forest  tribes  have  bent  for  ages 
To  thee  and  to  thy  sires,  the  subject  knee. 

2  Thy  name  is  princely — if  no  poet's  magic 

Could  make  Red  Jacket  grace  an  English  rhyme. 
Though  some  one  with  a  genius  for  the  tragic 
Hath  introduced  it  in  a  pantomime  — 

3.  Yet  it  is  music  in  the  language  spoken 

Of  thine  own  land  ;  and  on  her  herald  roll 
As  bravely  fought  for,  and  as  proud  a  token 
As  Cceur  de  lion's  of  a  warrior's  soijjl. 
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4.  Thy  garb  —  though  Austria's  bosom-star  would  frighten 

That  medal  pale,  as  diamonds  the  -dark  mine, 
And  George  the  Fourth  wore  at  his  court  at  Brighton 
A  more  becoming  evening  dress  than  thine, 

5.  Yet  'tis  a  brave  one,  scorning  wind  and  weather 

And  fitted  for  thy  couch  on  field  and  flood, 
A  Rob  Roy's  tartan  for  the  Highland  heather, 
Or  forest  green  for  England's  Robin  Hood. 

6.  Is  strength  a  monarch's  merit,  like  a  whaler's 

Thou  art  as  tall,  as  sinewy  and  as  strong 
As  earth's  first  kings  —  the  Argo's  gallant  sailors 
Heroes  in  history  and  gods  in  song. 

7.  Is  beauty  ?  thine  has  with  thy  youth  departed, 

But  the  love  legends  of  thy  manhood's  years, 
And  she  who  perished,  young  and  broken  hearted, 
Are  —  but  I  rhyme  for  smiles  and  not  for  tears. 

8.  Is  eloquence  ?    Her  spell  is  thine  that  reaches 

The  heart,  and  makes  the  wisest  head  its  sport ; 
And  there's  one  rare,  strange  virtue  in  thy  speeches, 
The  secret  of  their  mastery  —  they're  short. 

S.  The  monarch  mind  —  the  mystery  of  commanding  — 
The  birth-hour  gift  —  the  art  Napoleon, 
Of  winning,  fettering,  moulding,  wielding,  banding 
The  hearts  of  millions  till  they  move  as  one  ; 

10.  Thou  hast  it.    At  thy  bidding  men  have  crowded 
The  road  to  death  as  to  a  festival ; 
And  minstrels  at  their  sepulchres  have  shrouded 
With  banner  folds  of  glory,  the  dark  pall. 
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CHAP.  XXXIII. 

THE  COLISEUM  AT  ROME. — J.  Aldrich. 

1.  Forth  at  the  silent  midnight  hour, 
By  ruined  temple,  arch  and  tower, 
I  walk  to  feel  their  soothing  power. 

2.  The  Coliseum,  vast  and  lone 
Invites  me; —  on  some  fallen  stone 
I  sit  and  list  the  wind's  low  moan; 

3.  Through  rifted  walls  the  moonlight  streams 
Against  dark  shadows,  and  there  seems 
An  echo  from  the  land  of  dreams. 

4.  Dim  spectres  then  encompass  me  — 
I  know  not  rightly,  if  they  be 
Great  shadows  of  Eternity  ! 

5.  Or  beings  of  the  mind's  dark  wave  — 
Whatever  meaning  they  may  have 

They  bring  me  strange  thoughts  of  the  grave. 

6.  But  for  a  moment  these  remain, 
Then  on  the  river  of  my  brain 
There  glides  a  sweet  celestial  train 

7.  Of  spotless  seraphs  clothed  in  white, 
On  outspread  pinions  golden  bright,  ' 
With  glittering  plumage  all  bedight. 

8.  Down  floating  on  enchanted  stream, 
Like  one  who  dreams  he's  in  a  dream, 
I  start  as  on  a  sudden  gleam. 

9.  All  shadows  from  before  me  flee, 
And  with  clear  eye,  entranced  I  see 
The  azure  of  Eternity  ! 
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CHAP.  XXXIV. 

THE  BLIND  BOY.— Rector  of  St.  Thomas',  Philadelphia. 

1.  It  was  a  blessed  summer  day ; 

The  flowers  bloomed,  the  air  was  mild, 
The  little  birds  poured  forth  their  lay, 
And  every  thing  in  nature  smiled. 

2.  In  pleasant  thought  I  wandered  on, 

Beneath  the  deep  wood's  ample  shade, 
'Till  suddenly  I  came  upon 

Two  children  who  had  thither  strayed. 

3.  Just  at  an  aged  birch  tree's  foot, 

A  little  boy  and  girl  reclined ; 
His  hand  in  hers  she  kindly  put  — 
And  then  I  saw  the  boy  was  blind. 

4.  "  Dear  Mary,"  said  the  poor  blind  boy, 

"  That  little  bird  sings  very  long ; 
Say,  do  you  see  him  in  his  joy, 
And  is  he  pretty  as  his  song  ?" 

5.  "  Yes,  Edward,  yes,"  replied  the  maid, 

"  I  see  the  bird  on  yonder  tree;" 
The  poor  boy  sighed,  and  gently  said, 
"  Sister,  I  wish  that  I  could  see. 

6.  "  The  flowers  you  say,  are  very  fair, 

And  bright  green  leaves  are  on  the  trees, 
And  pretty  birds  are  singing  there  — 
'  How  beautiful  for  one  who  sees  ! 

7.  "  Yet  I  the  fragrant  flower  can  smell, 

And  I  can  feel  the  green  leaf's  shade ; 
And  I  can  hear  the  notes  that  swell, 

From  these  dear  birds  that  God  hath  made. 
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8.  "  So,  sister,  God  to  me  is  kind, 

Though  sight,  alas  !  He  has  not  given  ; 
But  tell  me,  are  there  any  hlind 

Among  the  children  up  in  heaven  ?" 

9.  "  No,  dearest  Edward,  there  all  see  ; 

But  wherefore  ask  a  thing  so  odd?" 
"  O  Mary,  He's  so  good  to  me, 

I  thought  I'd  like  to  look  at  God."  . 


10.  Ere  long,  disease  his  hand  had  laid 

On  that  dear  boy,  so  meek  and  mild, 
His  widowed  mother  wept  and  prayed, 
That  God  would  spare  her  sightless  child. 

11.  He  felt  her  warm  tears  on  his  face, 

And  said,  "  O  never  weep  for  me, 
I'm  going  to  a  bright,  bright  place, 
Where  Mary  says,  I  God  shall  see. 

12.  "  And  you'll  come  there,  dear  Mary,  too? 

But  mother,  when  you  get  up  there, 
Tell  Edward,  mother,  that  'tis  you  — 
You  know  I  never  saw  you  here." 

13.  He  spoke  no  more,  but  sweetly  smiled, 

Until  the  final  blow  was  given, 
When  God  took  up  that  poor  blind  child, 
And  opened  first  his  eyes  in  heaven 


CHAP.  XXXV. 

PICTURE  OF  A  CHRISTIAN.— Darreix. 
1.  He  "  suffereth  long."    Neither  pain  nor  misfortune 
casts  him  into  impatience,  nor  forces  him  to  murmur.  He 
receives  health  and  sickness  with  the  same  equality  of  tem 
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per;  and  is  not  concerned  at  the  loss  of  an  estate,  nor  at 
the  purchasing  of  one.  Neither  bad  fortune  sinks  him  into 
grief,  nor  does  good  fortune  swell  him  with  joy.  He  pronoun- 
ces no  less  cheerfully,  "The  Lord  hath  taken  away,"  than 
"  The  Lord  gave  ;"  and  blesses  his  paternal  hand  when  he 
wounds,  no  less  than  when  he  heals. 

2.  He  "is  kind."  Injuries  rather  raise  his  compassion 
than  his  anger ;  and  when  he  cannot  excuse  his  enemy,  he 
pardons  him.  He  is  the  refuge  of  the  miserable.  He  never 
lets  any  one  pass  without  either  comfort  or  relief.  When 
he  is  unable  to  assist  them,  he  wishes  he  were  in  a  capaci- 
ty ;  and  when  their  evil  is  too  strong  for  a  remedy,  he  ap- 
plies compassion  and  instruction. 

3.  He  "  envieth  not."  Content  with  his  own  estate,  he 
casts  no  envious  glance  on  the  prosperity  of  his  neighbor. 
He  desires  not  to  rise  higher  by  his  fall ;  nor  wishes  any  one 
less,  to  become  himself  greater.  He  "  vaunteth  not  him- 
self, is  not  puffed  up."  He  is  not  self-conceited.  He  never 
undervalues  his  neighbor's  advantages,  nor  overrates  his 
own.  Penetrated  with  a  sense  of  his  own  nothingness,  he 
proclaims  God  the  author  of  all  his  virtues,  and  himself  of 
his  vices. 

4.  He  is  so  far  from  priding  himself  in  the  favors  he  re- 
ceives, that  they  render  him  more  humble  and  circumspect. 
And  as  he  is  thankful  for  the  benefit,  so  he  is  careful  to  em- 
ploy it  to  advantage.  Ambition  never  blinds  him.  He  af- 
fects goodness,  not  greatness,  and  places  his  honor  in  the 
contempt  of  title  and  dignity.  It  is  more  glorious  to  despise, 
for  God's  sake,  a  high  employment,  than  to  possess  one  — 
to  throw  himself  under  the  feet  of  men,  than  to  stand  above 
them — for  honorable  posts  are  seldom  purchased  without 
great  crimes,  or  maintained  without  great  injustice. 

5.  He  "  doth  not  behave  himself  unseemly."  He  knows 
not  malice,  but  to  detest  it.  He  is  neither  governed  by  heat 
nor  passion,  and  hates  precipitation  in  laying  designs,  and 
hurry  in  executing  them  ;  for  where  passion  presides,  reason 
is  voted  down  by  noise  and  numbers.  Interest  takes  place 
of  justice,  pleasure  of  duty,  and  repentance  treads  on  the 
heels  of  both,  but  not  amendment.  It  is  easy  to  slide  into 
an  error,  but  hard  to  forsake  it.  Whosoever  resolves  with- 
out mature  deliberation,  seldom  comes  off  with  success,  be- 
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cause  the  means  bear  no  proportion  with  the  end,  or  unfore- 
seen accidents  disappoint  them. 

6.  He  "  seeketh  not  his  own."  The  interests  of  his 
neighbor  touch  him  more  sensibly  than  his  own  —  and  he 
rather  suffers  an  injustice  than  commits  one.  He  lets  fall  a 
suit  when  he  cannot  carry  it  on  without  a  breach  of  charity, 
and  so  exchanges  a  temporal  advantage  for  a  virtue.  He  is 
"  not  provoked."  He  is  proof  against  the  temptations  of 
rage  and  anger,  and  will  not  turn  beast  or  fool  upon  any 
provocation.  Other  passions  weaken,  indeed,  reason,  but 
this  destroys  it.  And  the  wisest  become  fools  the  moment 
they  bow  to  the  violence  of  this  hair-brained  passion. 

7.  He  "  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity."  If  his  neighbor  fall 
into  a  fault,  he  pities  his  misfortune,  and  warns  him  of  his 
duty  with  sweetness.  He  applies  soft  remedies  to  mollify 
his  heart,  and  not  corrosives  to  harden  it.  He  exhorts  him 
—  prays  for  him  —  but  never  thinks  of  insults  and  reproach. 
He  wonders  at  nobody's  sin  but  his  own.  He  knows  that 
those  who  stand  are  made  of  the  same  clay  with  those  who 
fall —  that  they  will  give  proofs  of  their  weakness,  unless 
God's  helping  hand  assists  them  —  and  that  the  readiest 
way  to  oblige  him  to  withdraw  his  mercy  from  us  is  to  re- 
fuse our  charity  to  others. 

8.  He  reflects  that  the  condemnation  of  him  who  sins  is 
not  pronounced  —  nor  the  salvation  of  him  who  practises 
the  most  refined  virtues.  The  fall  of  the  one  may  discover 
to  him  the  precipice  upon  which  he  is  placed,  and  induce 
'him  to  avoid  all  future  occasions  of  sin  ;  and  the  virtues  of 
the  other  may  make  way  for  pride,  which  contemns  the 
most  powerful  temptations,  and  is  often  subdued  by  the 
least.  He  therefore  does  not  condemn  the  greatest  sinner, 
for  he  may  repent  —  nor  canonize  the  greatest  saint,  for  he 
may  fall ;  but  leaves  all  to  the  tribunal  of  God,  who  rewards 
and  punishes  as  every  one  deserves.  Indeed  he  sits  in 
judgment  upon  himself,  and  passes  sentence  upon  the  least 
imperfections,  because  this  is  his  duty. 

9.  He  sifts  his  thoughts,  examines  his  inclinations,  sus- 
pects his  good  actions,  deplores  his  bad  ones,  and  expects  a 
general  pardon  through  God's  mercy  in  Christ,  when  he  par- 
dons himself  for  nothing.  In  a  word,  "  charity  never  fail- 
eth."    It  waits  upon  us  in  the  other  life.    Faith  and  hope 
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die  with  us  ;  for  in  heaven  we  shall  see  "all  those  mysteries 
vve  believed,  and  enjoy  the  happiness  that  we  hoped  for  — 
but  charity,  that  is,  the  love  of  God,  will  live  eternally.  As 
it  began  our  happiness  on  earth,  it  will  complete  it  in  heaven. 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 

THE  MISERIES  OF  WAR. — Pk.  Channing. 

1.  The  miseries  of  war  may  be  easily  conceived  from  its 
very  nature.  By  war,  we  understand  the  resort  of  nations 
to  force,  violence,  and  the  most  dreaded  methods  of  destruc- 
tion and  devastation.  In  war,  the  strength,  skill,  courage, 
energy  and  resources  of  a  whole  people  are  concentrated  for 
the  infliction  of  pain  and  d,eath.  The  bowels  of  the  earth 
are  explored,  the  most  active  elements  combined,  the  re- 
sources of  art  and  nature  exhausted,  to  increase  the  power 
of  man  in  destroying  his  fellow  creatures. 

2.  Would  you  learn  what  destruction,  man,  when  thus 
aided,  can  spread  around  him  1  Look,  then,  at  that  exten- 
sive region,  desolate  and  overspread  with  ruins  ;  its  forests 
rent  as  if  blasted  by  lightning ;  its  villages  prostrated  as  by 
an  earthquake  ;  its  fields  barren,  as  if  swept  by  storms. 
Not  long  ago  the  sun  shone  on  no  happier  spot.  But  rava- 
ging armies  prowled  over  it ;  war  frowned  on  it  ;  and  its 
fruitfulness  and  happiness  are  fled.  Here  thousands  and  ten 
thousands  were  gathered  from  distant  provinces,  not  to  em- 
biace  as  brethren,  but  to  renounce  the  tie  of  brotherhood  ; 
and  thousands,  in  the  vigor  of  life,  when  least  prepared  for 
death,  were  hewn  down  and  scattered  like  chaff  before  the 
whirlwind. 

3.  Eepair,  my  friends,  in  thought,  to  a  field  of  recent  bat- 
tle. Here  are  heaps  of  slain  weltering  in  their  own  blood, 
their  bodies  mangled,  their,  limbs  shattered,  and  almost  eve- 
ry vestige  of  the  human  form"and  countenance  destroyed. 
Here  are  multitudes  trodden  under  foot,  and  the  war-horse 
has  left  the  trace  of  his  hoof  in  many  a  crushed  and  mutila- 
ted frame.  Here  are  severe  sufferers  ;  they  live  —  but  live 
without  hope  or  consolation.  Justice  despatches  the  crimi- 
nal with  a  single  stroke  !  but  the  victims«of  war,  falling  by 
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casual,  undirected  blows,  often  expire  in  lingering  agony, 
their  deep  groans  moving  no  compassion,  their  limbs  writhing 
on  the  earth  with  pain,  their  lips  parched  with  a  burning 
thirst,  their  wounds  open  to  the  chilling  air,  the  memory  of 
home  rushing  on  their  minds,  but  not  a  voice  of  friendship 
or  comfort  reaching  their  ears  ! 

4.  Amidst  this  scene  of  horrors,  you  see  the  bird  and 
beast  of  prey  gorging  themselves  with  the  dead  or  dying, 
and  human  plunderers  rifling  the  warm  and  almost  palpita- 
ting remains  of  the  slain.  If  you  extend  your  eye  beyond 
the  immediate  field  of  battle,  and  follow  the  track  of  the 
victorious  and  pursuing  army,  you  see  the  roads  strewed 
with  the  dead  ;  you  see  scattered  flocks,  and  harvests  tram- 
pled under  foot,  the  smoking  ruins  of  cottages,  and  the  mise- 
rable inhabitants  flying  in  want  and  despair  ;  and  even  yet 
the  horrors  of  a  single  battle  are  not  exhausted.  Some  of 
the  deepest  pangs  which  it  inflicfs  are  silent,  retired,  endur- 
ing,—  to  be  read  in  the  widow's  countenance,  in  the  unpro- 
tected orphan,  in  the  aged  parent,  in  affection  cherishing  the 
memory  of  the  slain,  and  weeping  that  it  could  not  minister 
to  their  last  pangs. 

5.  I  have  asked  you  to  traverse  in  thought,  a  field  of  bat- 
tle. There  is  another  scene  often  presented  in  war,  per- 
haps more  terrible.  I  refer  to  a  beseiged  city.  The  most 
horrible  pages  in  history,  are  those  which  record  the  reduc- 
tion of  strongly  fortified  places.  In  a  bese'iged  city  are  col- 
lected all  descriptions  and  ages  of  mankind  —  women,  chil- 
dren, the  old,  the  infirm.  Day  and  night  the  weapons  of 
death  and  conflagration  fly  around  them.  They  see  the  ap- 
proaches of  the  foe,  the  trembling  bulwark,  and  the  fainting 
strength  of  their  defenders.  They  are  worn  with  famine, 
and  on  famine  presses  pestilence.  At  length  the  assault  is 
made;  every  barrier  is  broken  down,  and  a  lawless  soldiery, 
exasperated  by  resistance,  and  burning  with  lust  and  cruelty 
are  scattered  through  the  streets. 

6.  With  such  heart-rending  scenes  history  abounds  :  and 
what  better  fruits  can  you  expect  from  war  ?  The  suffer- 
ings of  soldiers  from  battle  we  have  seen  ;  but  their  suffer- 
ings are  not  limited  to  the  period  of  conflict.  The  whole  of 
war  is  a  succession  of  exposures  too  severe  for  human  na- 
ture.   Death  employs  other  weapons  than  the  sword.    It  is 
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computed  that  in  ordinary  wars,  greater  numbers  perish  by 
sickness  than  in  battle.  Exhausted  by  long  and  rapid 
marches,  by  unwholesome  food,  by  exposure  to  storms,  by 
excessive  labor  under  a  burning  sky  through  the  day,  and 
by  interrupted  and  restless  sleep  on  the  damp  ground,  and 
in  the  chilling  atmosphere  of  night,  thousands  after  thou- 
sands of  the  young,  pine  away  and  die. 

7.  Thus  war  is  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  dreadful  ca- 
lamities which  fall  on  a  guilty  world  ;  and  what  deserves 
consideration,  it  tends  to  multiply  and  perpetuate  itself  with- 
out end.  It  feeds  and  grows  on  the  blood  which  it  sheds. 
The  passions  from  which  it  springs,  gain  strength  and  fury 
from  indulgence.  The  successful  nation,  flushed  by  victory, 
pants  for  new  laurels  ;  whilst  the  humbled  nation,  irritated 
by  defeat,  is  impatient  to  redeem  its  honor  and  repair  its 
losses.  Pea,ce  becomes  a  truce,  a  feverish  repose,  a  respite 
to  sharpen  anew  the  sword,  and  to  prepare  for  future  strug- 
gles. Under  professions  of  friendship,'  lurk  hatred  and  dis- 
trust ;  and  a  spark  suffices  to  renew  the  mighty  conflagra- 
tion. 


CHAP.  XXXVII. 

N  THE  RECORDS  OF  NATURE.— Babbage. 

1.  The  pulsations  of  the  air,  once  set  in  motion  by  the 
human  voice,  cease  not  to  exist  with  the  sounds  to  which 
they  gave  rise.  Strong  and  audible  as  they  may  be,  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  speaker,  and  at  the  imme- 
diate moment  of  utterance,  their  quickly  attenuated  force 
soon  becomes  inaudible  to  human  ears.  The  motions  they 
have  impressed  on  the  particles  of  one  portion  of  our  atmo- 
sphere, are  communicated  to  constantly  increasing  numbers  ; 
but  the  quantity  of  motion  measured  in  the  same  direction, 
receives  no  addition.  Each  atom  loses  as  much  as  it  gives, 
and  regains  again  from  others,  portions  of  those  motions 
which  they  in  turn  give  up. 

2.  The  waves  of  air  thus  raised,  perambulate  the  earth 
and  ocean's  surface,  and  in  less  than  twenty  hours,  every 
atom  of  its  atmosphere  takes  up  the  altered  movement  due 
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to  that  infinitesimal  portion  of  the  primitive  motion  which 
has  been  conveyed  to  it  through  countless  channels,,  and 
which  must  continue  to  influence  its  path  through  its  future 
existence.  But  these  aerial  pulses,  unseen  by  the  keenest 
eye,  unheard  by  the  acutest  ear,  unperceived  by  human  sen- 
ses, are  yet  demonstrated  by  human  reason,  to  exist:  and 
in  some  few  and  limited  instances,  by  calling  to  our  aid  the 
most  refined  and  comprehensive  instrument  of  human  thought, 
their  courses  are  traced,  and  their  intensities  are  measured. 

3.  Thus  considered,  what  a  strange  chaos  is  the  wide  at- 
mosphere we  breathe  !  Every  atom  impressed  with  good 
and  with  ill,  retains  at  once  the  motions  which  philosophers 
and  sages  have  imparted  to  it,  mixed  and'combined,  in  ten 
thousand  ways,  with  all  that  is  worthless  and  base.  The 
air  itself  is  one  vast  library,  on  whose  pages  are  forever 
written  all  that  man  has  ever  said,  or  even  whispered. 
There,  in  their  mutable  but  unerring  characters,  mixed  with 
the  earliest  as  well  as  the  latest  sighs  of  mortality,  stand 
forever  recorded,  vows  unredeemed,  promises  unfulfilled : — 
perpetuating,  in  the  united  movements  of  each  particle,  the 
testimony  of  man's  changeful  will. 

4.  But  if  the  air  we  breathe  is  the  never  failing  historian 
of  the  sentiments  we  have  uttered,  earth,  air  and  ocean,  are 
in  like  manner  the  eternal  witnesses  of  the  acts  we  have 
done.  The  same  principles  of  the  equality  £>f  action  and  re- 
action applies  to  them  ;  whatever  motion  is  communicated 
to  any  of  their  particles,  is  transmitted  to  all  around  it,  the 
share  of  each  being  diminished  by  their  number,  and  de- 
pending jointly  on  the  number  and  position  of  those  acted 
upon  by  the  original  source  of  disturbance. 

5.  No  motion,  impressed  by  natural  causes,  or  by  human 
agency,  is  ever  obliterated.  The  solid  substance  of  the 
globe  itself,  Avhether  we  regard  the  minutest  movement  of 
the  soft  clay  which  receives  its  impression  from  the  foot  of 
animals,  or  the  concussion  produced  from  falling  mountains 
rent  by  earthquakes,  equally  retains  and  communicates, 
through  all  its  countless  atoms,  their  apportioned  share  of 
the  motions  so  impressed.  Whilst  the  atmosphere  we 
breathe  is  the  ever  living  witness  of  the  sentiments  we  have 
uttered,  the  waters  and  the  more  solid  materials  of  the  globe, 
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bear  equally  enduring  testimony  of  the  acts  we  have  com- 
mitted. 

6.  If  the  Almighty  stamped  on  the  brow  of  the  earliest 
murderer,  the  indelible  and  visible  mark  of  his  guilt,  he 
has  also  established  laws  by  which  every  succeeding  cri- 
minal is  not  less  irrevocably  chained  to  the  testimony  of  his 
crime  :  for  every  atom  of  his  mortal  frame,  through  what- 
ever changes  its  severed  particles  may  migrate,  will  still  re- 
tain, adhering  to  it  through  every  combination,  some  move- 
ment derived  from  that  very  muscular  effort  by  which  the 
crime  itself  was  perpetrated. 


CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

THE  MOTHER  PERISHING  IN  A  SNOW  STORM. 
Seba  Smith. 

1.  The  cold  winds  swept  the  mountain's  height 

And  pathless  was  the  dreary  wild  ; 
Aad  mid  the  cheerless  hours  of  night 

A  mother  wandered  with  her  child  ; 
As  through  the  drifting  snow  she  pressed 
The  babe  was  sleeping  on  her  breast. 

2.  And  colder  still,  the  winds  did  blow 

And  darker  hours  of  night  came  on 
And  deeper  grew  the  drifting  snow  ; 

Her  limbs  were  chilled  —  her  strength  was  gone, 
"  O  God  !  "  she  cried,  in  accents  wild 
"  If  I  must  perish,  save  my  child !  " 

3.  She  stripped  her  mantle  from  her  breast 

And  bared  her  bosom  to  the  storm, 
And  round  the  child  she  wrapped  the  vest 

And  smiled  to  think  her  babe  was  warm ; 
With  one  cold  kiss,  one  tear  she  shed 
And  sunk  upon  her  snowy  bed. 
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4.  At  dawn,  a  traveller  passed  by 

And  saw  her  'neath  a  snowy  vale, 
The  frost  of  death  was  in  her  eye," 

Her  cheek  was  cold  and  hard  and  pale, 
He  moved  the  robe  from  off  the  child  — 
The  babe  looked  up  and  sweetly  smiled  ! 


CHAP.  XXXIX. 

THE  DEATH-BED  OF  BEAUTY.— James  Otis  Rcckwjsu, 

1.  She  sleeps  in  beauty,  like  the  dying  rose 

By  the  warm  skies  and  winds  of  June  forsaken: 
Or  like  the  sun,  when  dimmed  with  clouds  it  goes 

To  its  clear  ocean  bed,  by  light  winds  shaken  ; 
Or  like  the  moon,  when  through  its  robes  of  snow 

It  smiles  with  angel  meekness  ;  or  like  sorrow 
When  it  is  soothed  by  resignation's  glow  ; 

Or  like  herself :    She  will  be  dead  to-morrow  ! 

2.  How  still  she  sleeps  ! — the  young  and  beauteous  girl ! 

And  the  faint  breath  upon  her  red  lip  trembles ! 
Waving  almost  in  death  the  raven  curl 

That  floats  around  her ;  and  she  most  resembles 
The  fall  of  night  upon  the  ocean  foam 

Wherefrom  the  sunlight  hath  not  yet  departed 
And  where  the  winds  are  faint.    She  stealeth  home 

Unsullied  girl,  an  angel  broken-hearted  ! 

3.  Oh,  bitter  w  yrld  !  that  hadst  so  cold  an  eye 

To  look  upon  so  fair  a  type  of  heaven ; 
She  could  not  dwell  beneath  a  winter  sky 

And  her  heart-strings  were  frozen  here  and  riven, 
And  now  she  lies  in  ruins  —  look  and  weep  ! 

How  lightly  leans  her  cheek  upon  the  pillow  ! 
And  how  the  bloom  of  her  fair  face  doth  keep 

Changed,  like  a  stricken  dolphin  on  the  billow  ' 
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CHAP.  XL 

MYSTERIOUS  MUSIC  OF  OCEAN. — Carter  Morris. 

1.  Lonely  and  wild  it  rose 

That  strain  of  solemn  music  from  the  sea, 
As  though  the  bright  air  trembled  to  disclose 
An  ocean  mystery. 

2.  .Again  a  low,  sweet  tone, 
Fainting  in  murmurs  on  the  listening  day, 
Just  bade  the  excited  thought  its  presence. own 

Then  died  away. 

3.  Once  more  the  gush  of  sound 
Struggling  and  swelling  from  the  heaving  plain, 
Thrilled  a  rich  peal  triumphantly  around 

And  fled  again. 

4.  O  boundless  deep !  we  know 

Thou  hast  strange  wonders  in  thy  gloom  concealed 
Gems,  flashing  gems,  from  whose  unearthly  glow 
Sunlight  is  sealed. 

5.  And  an  eternal  spring 

Showers  her  rich  colors  with  unsparing  hand 
Where  coral  trees  their  graceful  branches  fling 
O'er  golden  sand. 

6.  But  tell,  O  restless  main! 

Who  are  the  dwellers  in  thy  world  beneath 
That  thus  the  watery  realm  cannot  contain 
The  joy  they  breathe  ? 

7.  Emblem  of  glorious  might ! 

Are  thy  wild  children,  like  thyself  arrayed 
Strong  in  immortal  _and  unchecked  delight 
Which  cannot  fade  i 
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8.  Or  to  mankind  allied, 

Toiling  with  woe,  and  passions  fiery  sting 
Like  their  own  home,  where  storms  or  peace  preside, 
As  the  winds  bring  ? 

9.  Alas  for  human  thought ! 

How  does  it  flee  existence  worn  and  old, 
To  win  companionship  with  beings  wrought 
Of  finer  mould ! 

10.  'Tis  vain  !  the  reckless  waves 
Join  with  loud  revel  the  dim  ages  flown, 
But  keep  each  secret  of  their  hidden  caves 

Dark  and  unknown  ! 


CHAP.  XLI. 

THE  JEW'S  LAST  NIGHT  ALIVE. — Dickens. 

1.  The  court  was  paved  from  floor  to  roof  with  human 
faces.  Inquisitive  and  eager  eyes  peered  from  every  inch 
of  space ;  from  the  rail  before  the  dock,  away  into  the 
sharpest  angle  of  the  smallest  corner  in  the  galleries.  All 
looks  were  fixed  upon  one  man —  the  Jew.  Before  him  and 
behind,  above  and  below,  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left 
— -he  seemed  to  stand  surrounded  by  a  firmament  all  bright 
with  gleaming  eyes.  He  stood  there  in  all  this  glare  of  liv- 
ing light,  with  one  hand  resting  on  the  wooden  slab  before 
him,  the  other  held  to  his  ear,  and  his  head  thrust  forward 
to  enable  him  to  catch  with  greater  distinctness  every  word 
that  fell  from  the  presiding  judge,  who  was  delivering  his 
charge  to  the  jury. 

2.  At  times  he  turned  his  eyes  upon  them  to  observe  the 
effect  of  the  slightest  feather-weight  in  his  favor  ;  and  when 
the  points  against  him  were  stated  with  terrible  distinctness, 
looked  toward  his  counsel  in  mute  appeal  that  he  would 
even  then  urge  something  in  his  behalf.  Beyond  these 
manifestations  of  anxiety,  he  stirred  not  hand  or  foot.  He 
had  scarcely  moved  since  the  trial  began,  and  now  that  the 
judge  ceased  to  speak,  he  still  remained  in  the  same  strained 
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attitude  of  close  attention,  with  his  gaze  bent  on  him  as 
though  he  listened  still. 

3.  A  slight  bustle  in  the  court  recalled  him  to  himself, 
and  looking  round,  he  saw  that  the  jurymen  had  turned  to- 
gether to  consider  of  their  verdict.  As  his  eyes  wandered 
to  the  gallery,  he  could  see  the  people  rising  above  each 
other  to  see  his  face  ;  some  hastily  applying  their  glasses  to 
their  eyes, 'and  others  whispering  their  neighbors  with  looks 
expressive  of  abhorrence.  A  few  there  were  who  seemed 
unmindful  of  him,  and  looked  only  to  the  jury  in  impatient 
wonder  how  they  could  delay,  but  in  no  one  face  —  not 
even  among  the  women,  of  whom  there  were  many  there 
—  could  be  read  the  faintest  sympathy  with  him,  or  any 
feeling  but  one  of  all-absorbing  interest  that  he  should  be 
condemned. 

4.  As  he  saw  all  this  in  one  bewildered  glance,  the  death- 
like stillness  came  again,  and  looking  back,  he  saw  that  the 
jurymen  had  turned  toward  the  judge.  Hush  !  They  only 
sought  permission  to  retire.  He  looked  wistfully  into  their 
faces,  one  by  one,  when  they  passed  out,  as  though  to  see 
which  way  the  greater  number  bent ;  but  that  was  fruitless. 
The  jailer  touched  him  on  the  shoulder.  He  followed  me- 
chanically to  the  end  of  the  dock,  and  sat  down  on  a  chair. 
The  man  pointed  it  out,  or  he  would  not  have  seen  it. 

5.  He  looked  up  into  the  gallery  again.  Some  of  the 
people  were  eating,  and  some  fanning  themselves  with 
handkerchiefs,  for  the  crowded  place  was  very  hot.  There 
was  one  young  man  sketching  his  face  in  a  little  note-book. 
He  wondered  whether  it  was  like,  and  looked  on  when  the 
artist  broke  his  pencil-point,  and  made  another  with  his 
knife,  as  any  idle  spectator  might  have  done.  In  the  same 
way,  when  he  turned  his  eyes  toward  the  judge,  his  mind 
began  to  busy  itself  with  the  fashion  of  his  dress,  and  about 
its  cost,  and  how  he  put  it  on.  There  was  an  old  gentle- 
man on  the  bench,  too,  who  had  gone  out  some  half  an  hour 
before,  and  now  came  back.  He  wondered  within  himself 
whether  this  man  had  been  to  get  his  dinner,  what  he  had  had, 
and  where  he  had  had  it,  and  pursued  his  train  of  careless 
thought  until  some  new  object  caught  his  eye  and  roused 
another. 

6.  Not  that  all  this  time  his  mind  was  for  an  instant  free 
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from  one  oppressive  overwhelming  sense  of  the  grave  thai 
opened  at  his  feet ;  it  was  ever  present  to  him,  but  in  a 
vague  and  general  way,  and  he  could  not  fix  his  thoughts 
upon  it.  Thus  even  while  he  trembled  and  turned  burning 
hot  at  the  idea  of  speedy  death,  he  fell  to  counting  the  iron 
spikes  before  him,  and  wondering  how  the  head  of  one  had 
been  broken  ofT,  and  whether  they  would  mend  it,  or  leave 
it  as  it  was.  Then  he  thought  of  ail  the  horrors  of  the  gal- 
lows and  the  scaffold,  and  stopped  to  watch  a  man  sprink- 
ling the  floor  to  cool  it,  and  then  went  on  to  think  again. 

7.  At  length  there  was  a  cry  of  silence,  and  a  breathless 
look  from  toward  the  door.  The  jury  returned,  and  passed 
him  close.  He  could  glean  nothing  from  their  faces ;  they 
might  as  well  have  been  of  stone.  Perfect  stillnes  ensued 
—  not  a  rustle  —  nor  a  breath  —  Guilty!  The  building 
rang  with  a  tremendous  shout,  and  another,  and,  another, 
and  then  it  echoed  deep  loud  groans,  that  gathered  strength 
as  they  swelled  out,  like  angry  thunder.  It  was  a  peal  of 
joy  from  the  populace  outside,  getting  the  news  that  he 
would  die  on  Monday. 

8.  The  noise  subsided,  and  he  was  asked  if  he  had  any 
thing  to  say  why  sentence  of  death  should  not  be  passed 
upon  him.  He  had  resumed  his  listening,  and  looked  in- 
tently at  his  questioner  while  the  demand  was  made  ;  but 
it  was  twice  repeated  before  he  seemed  to  hear  it,  and  then 
he  only  muttered  that  he  was  an  old  man —  an  old  man  — 
an  old  man — and  so  dropping  into  a  whisper  was  silent 
again.  «  The  judge  assumed  the  black  cap,  and  the  prisoner 
still  stood  with  the  same  air  and  gesture.  A  woman  in  the 
gallery  uttered  some  exclamation,  called  forth  by  this  dread 
solemnity  ;  he  looked  hastily  up,  as  if  angry  at  the  interrup- 
tion, and  bent  forward  yet  more  attentively. 

9.  The  address  was  solemn  and  impressive  —  the  sen- 
tence fearful  to  hear ;  but  he  stood  like  a  marble  figure, 
without  the  motion  of  a  nerve.  His  haggard  face  was  still 
bent  forward,  his  under  jaw  hanging  down,  and  his  eyes 
staring  out  before  him,  when  the  jailer  put  his  hand  upon 
his  arm,  and  beckoned  him  away.  He  gazed  stupidly  about 
him  for  an  instant,  and  obeyed.  They  led  Jiim  through  a 
paved  room  under  the  court,  where  some  prisoners  were 
waiting  until  their  turn  came,  and  others  were  talking  to 
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their  friends,  who  crowded  round  a  gate  which  looked  into 
the  open  yard. 

10.  '  There  was  nobody  there  to  speak  to  him ;  but  as  he 
passed,  the  prisoners  fell  back  to  render  him  more  visible  to 
the  people  who  were  clinging  to  the  bars,  and  they  .assailed 
him  with  opprobrious  names,  and  screeched  and  hissed.  He 
shook  his  fist,  and  would  have  spat  upon  them,  but  his  con- 
ductors hurried  him  on  through  a  gloomy  passage,  lighted 
by  a  few  dim  lamps,  into  the  interior  of  the  prison.  Here 
he  was  searched,  that  he  might  not  have  about  him  the  means 
of  anticipating  the  law  ;  this  ceremony  performed,  they  led 
him  to  one  of  the  condemned  cells,  and  left  him  there — 
alone. 

11.  He  sat  down  on  a  stone  bench  opposite  the  door,  which 
served  for  seat  and  bedstead,  and  casting  his  bloodshot  eyes 
upon  the  ground,  tried  to  collect  his  thoughts.  After  a  while 
he  began  to  remember  a  few  disjointed  fragments  of  what 
the  judge  had  said,  though  it  had  seemed  to  him  at  the  time 
that  he  could  not  hear  a  word.  These  gradually  fell  into 
their  proper  places,  and,  by  degrees,  suggested  more,  so 
that  in  a  little  time  he  had  the  whole  almost  as  it  was  de- 
livered. To  be  hanged  by  the  neck  till  he  was  dead  —  that 
was  the  end.    To  be  hanged  by  the  neck  till  he  was  dead! 

12.  As  it  came  on  very  dark,  he  began  to  think  of  all  the 
men  he  had  known  who  had  died  upon  the  scaffold  —  some 
of  them  through  his  means.  They  rose  up  in  such  quick 
succession  that  he  could  hardly  count  them.  He  had  seen 
some  of  them  die  — -  and  joked  too,  because  they  died  with 
prayers  upon  their  lips.  With  what  a  rattling  noise  the 
drop  went  down  ;  and  how  suddenly  they  changed  from 
strong  and  vigorous  men  to  dangling  heaps  of  clothes  ! — 
Some  of  them  might  have  inhabited  that  very  cell — sat 
upon  that  very  spot.  It  was  very  dark  ;  why  didn't  they 
bring  a  light  ?  The  cell  had  been  built  for  many  years  — 
scores  of  men  must  have  passed  their  last  hours  there  —  it 
was  like  sitting  in  a  vault  strewn  with  dead  bodies  —  the 
cap,  the  noose,  the  pinioned  arms  —  the  faces  that  he  knew 
even  beneath  that  hideous  veil  —  Light,  light ! 

13.  At  length,  when  his  hands  were  raw"  with  beating 
against  the  heavy  door  and  wall's,  two  men  appeared,  one 
bearing  a  candle  which  he  thrust  into  an  iron  candlestick 
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fixed  against  the  wall,  and  the  other  dragging  in  a  mattresp 
on  which  to  pass  the  night ;  for  the  prisoner  was  to  be  left 
alone  no  more.  Then  came  night- — dark,  dismal,  silent 
night.  Other  wretches  are  glad  to  hear  the  church  clocks 
strike,  for  they  tell  of  life  and  coming  day.  To  the  Jew 
they  brought  despair.  The  boom  of  every  iron  bell  came 
^aden  with  one  deep  hollow  sound  —  death.  What  availed 
the  noise  and  bustle  of  cheerful  morning,  which  penetrated 
even  there,  to  him  ?  It  was  another  form  of  knell,  with 
mockery  added  to  the  warning. 

14.  The  day  passed  off — day? — there  was  no  day;  it  was 
gone  as  soon  as  come  —  and  night  came  on  again  ;  night  so 
long,  and  yet  so  short;  long  in  its  dreadful  silence,  and 
short  in  its  fleeting  hours.  One  time  he  raved  and  blasphe- 
med, and  at  another  howled  and  tore  his  hair.  Venerable 
men  of  his  own  persuasion  had  come  to  pray  beside  him, 
but  he  had  driven  them  away  with  curses.  They  renewed 
their  charitable  efforts,  and  he  beat  them  off. 

15.  Saturday  night !  he  had  only  one  night  more  to  live. 
And  as  he  thought  of  this  the  day  broke —  Sunday.  It  was 
not  "until  the  night  of  this  last  awful  day,  that  a  withering 
sense  of  his  helpless,  desperate  state  came  in  its  full  inten- 
sity upon  his  blighted  soul ;  not  that  he  had  ever 'held  any 
denned  or  positive  hopes  of  mercy,  but  that  he  had  never 
been  able  to  consider  more  than  the  dim  probability  of  dying 
so  soon.  He  had  spoken  little  to  either  of  the  two  men  who 
relieved  each  other  in  their  attendance  upon  Lim,  and  they, 
for  their  parts,  made  ho  effort  to  rouse  his  attention.  He 
had  sat  there  awake  but  dreaming.  Now  he  started  up 
every  minute,  and  with  gasping  mouth  and  burning  skin 
hurried  to  and  fro  in  such  a  paroxysm  of  fear  and  wrath 
that  even  they  —  used  to  such  sights  —  recoiled  from  him 
with  horror.  He  grew  so  terrible  at  last  in  all  the  tortures 
of  his  evil  conscience,  that  one  man  could  not  bear  to  sit 
there,  eyeing  him  alone,  and  so  the  two  kept  watch  together. 

16.  He  cowered  down  upon  his  stone  bed,  and  thought  of 
the  past.  He  had  been  wounded  with  some  missiles  from 
the  crowd  on  the  day  of  his  capture,  and  his  head  was  ban- 
daged with  a  linen  cjoth.  His  red  hair  hung  down  upon 
his  bloodless  face ;  his  beard  was  torn  and  twisted  into  knots ; 
his  eyes  shone  with  a  terrible  light ;  his  unwashed  flesh 
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crackled  with  the  fever  that  burnt  him  up.  Eight  —  nine 
—  ten.  If  it  was  not  a  trick  to  frighten  him,  and  those  were 
the  real  hours  treading  on  each  other's  heels,  where  would 
he  be  when  they  came  round  again  ?  Eleven.  Another 
struck  ere  the  voice  of  the  hour  before  had  ceased  to  vibrate. 
At  eight  he  would  be  the  only  mourner  in  his  own  funeral 

train ;  at  eleven  

17.  Those  dreadful  walls  of  Newgate,  which  have  hid- 
den so  much  misery  and  such  unspeakable  anguish — not 
only  from  the  eyes,  but  too  often  and-  too  long  from  the 
thoughts  of  men,  never  held  so  dread  a  spectacle  as  that. 
The  few  who  lingered  as  they  passed,  and  wondered  what 
the  man  was  doing  who  was  to  be  hanged  to-morrow,  would 
have  slept  but  ill  that  night,  if  they  could  have  seen  him 
then. 


CHAP.  XLII. 

THE  OCEAN. 

1.  Likeness  of  Heaven  ! 
Agent  of  Power! 
Man  is  thy  victim, 
Shipwrecks  thy  dower ! 
Spices  and  jewels 
From  valley  and  sea, 
Armies  and  banners 
Are  buried  in  thee  ! 

2.  What  are  the  riches 
Of  Mexico's  mines, 

To  the  wealth  that  far  down 
In  the  deep  water  shines  ? 
The  proud  navies  that  cover 
The  conquering  west — 
Thou  fling'st  them  to  death 
With  one  heave  of  thy  breast ! 

3.  From  the  high  hills  that  view 
Thy  wreck-making  shore, 
When  the  bride  of  the  mariner 
Shrieks  at  thy  roar  ; 
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When,  like  Iambs  in  the  tempest, 
Or  mews  in  the  blast, 
O'er  thy  ridge-broken  billows 
The  canvass  is  cast. 

4.  How  humbling  to  one 
With  a  heart  and  a  soul 
To  look  on  thy  greatness 
And  list  to  its  roll ; 

To  think  how  that  heart 
In  cold  ashes  shall  be, 
While  the  voice  of  eternity 
Eises  from  thee  ! 

5.  Yes  !  where  are  the  cities 
Of  Thebes  and  of  Tyre  ? 
Swept  from  the  nations 
Like  sparks  from  the  fire  ; 
The  glory  of  Athens, 
The  splendor  of  Rome, 
Dissolved — and  for  ever 
Like  dew  in  thy  foam. 

6.  But  thou  art  almighty — 
Eternal  —  sublime — 
Unweakened  —  unwasted — 
Twin  brother  of  time  ! 
Fleets,  tempests  nor  nations 
Thy  glory  can  bow  ; 

As  the  stars  first  beheld  thee, 
StiH  chainless  art  thou  ! 

7.  But  hold  !  when  thy  surges 
No  longer  shall  roll, 

And  that  firmament's  length 
Is  drawn  back  like  a  scroll  ; 
Then  —  then  shall  the  spirit 
That  sighs  by  thee  now, 
Be  more  mighty  —  more  lasting, 
More  chainless  than  thou! 
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CHAP.  XLIII. 

THE  SUNSHINE.— Mary  Howitt. 

1.  I  love  the  sunshine,  everywhere  • 

In  wood  and  field  and  glen  ; 
I  love  it  in  the  busy  haunts 
Of  town-imprisoned  men. 

2.  I  love  it  when  it  streameth  in 

The  humble  cottage  door, 
And  casts  the  checkered  casement's  shade 
Upon  the  red-brick  floor. 

3.  -I  love  it,  where  the  children  lie 

Deep  in  the  clovery  grass, 
To  watch  among  the  twining  roots, 
The  gold-green  beetles  pass. 

4.  I  love  it  on  the  breezy  sea 

To  glance  on  sail  and  oar, 
While  the  great  waves,  like  molten  glass, 
Come  leaping  to  the  shore. 
• 

5.  I  love  it  on  the  mountain  tops 

Where  lies  the  thawless  snow, 
And  half  a  kingdom,  bathed  in  light, 
Lies  stretching  out  below. 

6.  And  when  it  shines  in  forest  glades, 

Hidden  and  green  and  cool, 
Through  mossy  boughs  and  veined  leaves. 
How  is  it  beautiful ! 

7.  How  beautiful  on  little  streams 

Where  sun  and  shade  at  play, 
Make  silvery  meshes,  while  the  brook 
Goes  singing  on  its  way. 
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8.  How  beautiful,  where  dragon  flies 

Are  wondrous  to  behold, 
With  rainbow  wings  of  gauzy  pearl, 
And  bodies  blue  and  gold. 

9.  Oh  yes  !  I  love  the  sunshine  ! 

Like  kindness  or  like  mirth, 
Upon  a  human  countenance 
Is  sunshine  on  the  earth  ! 

10.  Upon  the  earth  —  upon  the  sea, 
And  through  the  crystal  air 
On  piled-up  cloud  — ^  the  gracious  sun 
Is  glorious  everywhere ! 


CHAP.  XLIV. 

THE  WARRIOR.— Anonymous. 

1.  A  gallant  form  is  passing  by  : 

The  plume  bends  o'er  his  lordly  brow ; 
A  thousand  tongues  have  raised  on  high 

His  song  of  triumph  high ; 
Young  knees  are  bending  round  his  way 
And  age  makes  bare  his  locks  of  gray. 

2.  Fair  forms  have  bent  their  gladdest  smile, 

White  hands  have  waved  the  conqueror  on, 
And  flowers  have  decked  his  path  the  while, 

By  gentle  fingers  strown  : 
Soft  tones  have  cheered  him,  and  the  brow 
Of  beauty  beams  uncovered  now. 

3.  The  bard  has  waked  the  song  for  him, 

And  poured  his  boldest  numbers  forth ; 
The  wine-cup,  sparkling  to  the  brim, 

Adds  phrenzy  to  the  mirth  ; 
And  every  tongue  and  every  eye 
Does  homage  to  the  passer-by. 
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4.  The  gallant  steed  treads  proudly  on  ; 

His  foot  falls  firmly  now,  as  when 
In  strife  that  iron  heel  went  down 

Upon  the  hearts  of  men  ; 
And  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  strife 
Trod  out  the  last  dim  spark  of  life. 

5.  Dream  they  of  these,  the  glad  and  gay 

That  bend  around  the  conqueror's  path  ? 
The  hororrs  of  the  conflict  day, 

The  gloomy  field  of  death  — 
The  ghastly  stain,  the  severed  head, 
The  raven  stooping  o'er  the  dead  ? 

6.  Dark  thoughts  and  fearful !  yet  they  bring 

No  terrors  to  their  triumph  hour, 
Nor  stay  the  reckless  worshipping 

Of  blended  crime  and  power. 
The  fair  of  form,  the  mild  of  mood 
Do  honor  to  the  man  of  blood  ! 

7.  Men  !  Christians  !  pause  !  the  air  ye  breathe 

Is  poisoned  by  your  idol  now  ; 
And  will  ye  turn  to  him  and  wreathe 

YoUr  chaplets  round  his  brow  ? 
Nay,  call  his  darkest  deeds  sublime 
And  smile  assent  to  giant  crime  ? 

8.  Forbid  it,  Heaven  !    A  voice  hath  gone 

In  mildness  and  in  meekness  forth, 
Hushing  before  its  silvery  tone 

The  stormy  things  of  earth  ; 
And  whispering  sweetly  through  the  gloom 
An  earnest  of  the  peace  to  come  ! 
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CHAP.  XLV. 

THE  FIXED  STARS. — Da.  Chalmers. 

1.  The  first  thing  which  strikes  a  scientific  observer  of 
the  fixed  stars,  is  their  immeasurable  distance.  If  the  whole 
planetary  system  were  lighted  up  into  a  globe  of  fire,  it 
would  exceed  by  many  millions  of  times,  the  magnitude  of 
,  this  world,  and  yet  only  appear  a  small  Lucid  point  from  the 
nearest  of  them.  If  a  body  were  projected  from  the  sun,, 
with. the  velocity  of  a  cannon-ball,  it  would  take  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  years  before  it  described  that  mighty  inter- 
val which  separates  the  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars  from  our 
sun  and  from  our  system.  If  this  earth,  which  moves  at 
more  than  the  inconceivable  velocity  of  a  million  and  a  half 
miles  a  day,  were  to  be  hurried  from  its  orbit,  and  to  take 
the  same  rapid  flight  over  this  immense  tract,  it  would  not 
have  arrived  at  the  termination  of  its  journey,  after  taking 
all  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  creation  of  the 
world. 

2".  These  are  great  numbers  and  great  calculations,  and 
the  mind  feels  its  own  impotency  in  attempting  to  grasp 
them.  We  can  state  them  in  words.  We  can  exhibit  them 
in  figures.  We  can  demonstrate  them  by  the  powers  of  a 
most  rigid  and  infallible  geometry.  But  no  human  fancy 
can  summon  up  a  lively  or  an  adequate  conception  —  can 
roam  in  its  ideal  flight  over  this  immeasurable  largeness  — 
can  take  in  this  mighty  space  in  all  its  grandeur  and  in  all 
its  immensity  —  can  sweep  the  outer  boundaries  of  such  a 
creation  —  or  lift  itself  up  to  the  majesty  of  that  great  and 
invisible  arm,  on  which  all  is  suspended. 

3.  But  what  can  those  stars  be,  which  are  seated  so  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  planetary  system  ?  They  must  be 
masses  of  immense  magnitude,  or  they  could  not  be  seen 
at  the  distance  of  place  which  they  occupy.  The  light 
which  they  give  must  proceed  from  themselves,  for  the  fee- 
ble reflection  of  light  from  some  other  quarter,  would  not 
carry  through  such  mighty  tracts,  to  the  eye  of  an  observ- 
er. These  stars  are  visible  to  us,  not  because  the  sun  shines 
upon  them,  but  because  they  shine  of  themselves,  because 
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hey  are  so  many  luminous  bodies  scattered  over  the  tracts 
1  if  immensity ;  in  a  word,  because  they  are  so  many  suns, 
j  jach  throned  in  the  centre  of  his  own  dominions,  and  pour- 

ng  a  flood  of  light  over  his  own  portion  of  these  illimit- 
i  [ble  regions. 

j  4.  Shall  we  say,  then,  of  these  vast  luminaries,  that  they 
i  srere  created  in  vain?    Were  they  called  into  existence  for 
I  to  other  purpose  than  to  throw  a  tide  of  useless  splendor  over 
jhe  solitudes  of  immensity?    Our  sun  is  only  one  'of  these 
luminaries,  and  we  know  that  he  has  worlds  in  his  train. 
Vhy  should  we  strip  the  rest,  of  this  princely  attendance  ? 
Why  may  not  each  of  them  be  the  centre  of  his  own  system, 
!  ,nd  give  light  to  his  own  worlds  ?    Why  resist  any  longer 
jhe  grand  and  interesting  conclusion?    Each  of  these  stars 
lay  be  the  token  of  a  system  as  vast  and  as  splendid  as  the 
ne  which  we  inhabit.    Worlds  roll  in  these  distant  regions  ; 
nd  these  worlds  must  be  the -mansions  of  life  and  intelli- 
gence. 

j  5.  In  yon  gilded  canopy  of  heaven,  we  see  the  broad  as- 
iect  of  the  universe,  where  each  shining  point  presents  us 
pith  a  sun,  and  each  sun  with  a  system  of  worlds  —  where 
jhe  Divinity  reigns  in  all  the  grandeur  of  his  attributes  — 
vhere  he  peoples  immensity  with  his  wonders  ;  and  travels 
i  the  greatness  of  his  strength  through  the  dominions  of 
ne  vast  and  unlimited  monarchy.  The  contemplation  has 
10  limits.  If  'we  ask  the  number  ef  suns  and  of  systems, 
he  unassisted  eye  of  man  can  take  in  a  thousand,  and  the 
est  telescope  which  the  genius  of  man  has  constructed  can 
ake  in  eighty  millions.  Fancy  may  take  its  flight  far  be- 
jond  the  ken  of  eye  or  telescope.  Shall  we  have  the  bold- 
ess  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  there — that  the  wonders 
f  .  the  Almighty  are  at  an  end — that  the  creative  energy 
|f  God  has.sunk  into  repose,  because  the  imagination  is  en- 
jeebled  by  the  magnitude  of  its  efforts  ? 

j    6.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  "planets,  with  their  satel- 
i  ites,  revolve  round  the  sun,  may  the  sun  with  all  its  tribu- 
axies  be  moving,  in  common  with  other  stars,  around  some 
[istant  centre,  from  which  there  emanates  an  influence  to 
>ind  and  to  subordinate  them  all.    Our  sun  may,  therefore, 
I  \e  only  one  member  of  a  higher  family,  taking  his  part, 
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along  with  millions  of  others,  in  some  loftier  system  of 
mechanism  by  which  they  are  all  subjected  to  one  law,  and 
to  one  arrangement  —  describing  the  sweep  of  such  an  orbit 
in  space,  and  completing  the  mighty  revolution  in  such  a 
period  of  time,  as  to  reduce  our  planetary  movements,  to  a 
very  humble  and  fractionary  rank  in  the  scale  of  a  higher 
astronomy.  There  is  room  for  all  this  in  immensity ;  and 
there  is  even  argument  for  all  this,  in  the  records  of  actual 
observation;  and  from  the  whole  of  this  speculation  do  we 
gather  a  new  emphasis  to  the  lesson,  how  minute  is  the 
place,  and  how  secondary  is  the  importance  of  our  world 
amid  the  glories  of  such  a  surrounding  magnificence  ! 

/      '  — — 1  ' 

CHAP.   XLVI.  * 

THE  WIDOW  AND  HER  SON. — Washington  Irving. 

1.  During  my  residence  in  the  country,  I  used  frequent- 
ly to  attend  at  the  old  village  church%  Its  shadowy  aisles, 
its  mouldering  monuments,  its  dark  oaken  panelling,  all 
reverend  with  the  gloom  of  departed  years,  seemed  to  fit  it 
for  the  haunt  of  solemn  meditation.  A  Sunday  too,  in  the 
country,  is  so  holy  in  its  repose  ;  such  a  pensive  quiet  reigns 
over  the  face  of  nature,  that  every  restless  passion  is  charm- 
ed down,  and  we  feel  all  the  natural  religion  of  the  soul 
gently  springing  up  within  us. 

"  Sweet  day,  so  pure,  so  calm,  so  bright, 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky  !" 

2.  I  cannot  lay  claim  to  the  merit  of  being  a  devout  man; 
Dut  there  are  feelings  that  visit  me  in  a  country  church  amid 
the  beautiful  serenity  of  nature,  which  I  experience  nowhere 
else,  and  if  not  a  more  religious,  I  think  I  am  a  better  man 
on  Sunday,  than  on  any  other  day  of  the  seven.  But  in 
the  church,  I  felt  "myself  continually  thrown  back  upon  the 
world  by  the  frigidity  and  pomp  of  the  poor  worms  around 
me. 

3.  The  only  person  that  seemed  thoroughly  to  feel  the 
humble  and  prostrate  piety  of  a  true  christian,  was  a  poor 
decrepit  old  woman,  bending  under  the  weight  of  years  and 
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infirmity.  She  bore  the  traces  of  something  better  than 
!  abject  poverty.  The  lingerings  of  decent  pride  were  visible 
in  her  appearance.  Her  dress  though  humble  in  the  extreme, 
{  was  scrupulously  clean.  Some  trivial  respect  had  been 
awarded  her,  for  she  did  not  take  her  seat  among  the  vil- 
lage poor,  but  sat  alone,  on  the  steps  of  the  altar. 

4.  She  seemed  to  have  survived  all  love,  all  friendship, 
I  all  society,  and  to  have  nothing  left  her  but  the  hopes  of 

'  heaven.    When  I  saw  her  feebly  rising  and  bending  her 
I  aged  form  in  prayer,  habitually  conning  her  prayer  book, 
I  which  her  palsied  hands  and  failing  eyes  would  not  permit 
her  to  read,  but  which  she  evidently  knew  by  heart,  I  felt 
persuaded  that  the  faltering  voice  of  that  poor  woman  arose 
;  to  heaven,  far  before  the  responses  of  the  clerk,  the  swell  of 
the  organ,  or  the  chanting  of  the  choir. 

5.  One  still  sunny  morning,  a  few  days  afterwards,  while 
I  was  meditating  on  the  distinctions  of  worldly  rank,  which 
extends  thus  down  into  the  very  dust,  the  toll  of  the  bell 

!  announced  the  approach  of  a  funeral.    They  were  the  ob- 
j  sequies  of  poverty  with  which  pride  had  nothing  to  do.  A 
coffin  of  the  plainest  appearance  and  materials,  without  pall 
or  other  covering,  was  borne  by  some  of  the  villagers.  The 
,  sexton  walked  before  with  an  air  of  cold  indifference, 
j      6.  There  were  no  mock  mourners  in  the  trappings  of  af- 
!   fected  wo ;  but  there  was  one  real  mourner  who  feebly  tot- 
j   tered  after  the  corpse.    It  was  the  aged  mother  of  the  de- 
j   ceased,  the'  poor  old  woman  whom  I  had  seen  on  the  steps 
of  the  altar.    She  was  supported  by  an  humble  friend  who 
-was  endeavoring  to  comfort  her.    A  few  of  the  neighboring 
poor  had  joined  the  train,  and  some  children  of  the  village, 
were  running  hand  in  hand,  now  shouting  with  unthinking 
mirth,  and  now  pausing  to  gaze,  with  childish  curiosity,  on 
the  grief  of  the  mourner. 

7.  I  approached  the  grave  ;  the  coffin  was  placed  on  the 
ground.  On  it  was  inscribed  the  name  and  age  of  the  de- 
ceased—  "George  Somers,  aged  26  years,  " — The  poor 
mother  had  been  assisted  to  kneel  down  at  the  head  of  it. 
Her  withered  hands  were  clasped  as  if  in  prayer,  but  I  could 
perceive  by  a  feeble  rocking  of  the  body  and  a  convulsive 
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motion  of  the  lips,  that  she  was  gazing  on  the  last  relics  of 
her  son,  with  the  yearning  of  a  mother's  heart. 

8.  Preparations  were  made  to  deposit  the  coffin  in  the 
earth.  There  was  that  bustling  stir,  which  breaks  so  harsh- 
ly on  the  feelings  of  grief  and  affection,  directions  given  in 
the  cold  tones  of  business ;  the  striking  of  spades  into  sand 
and  gravel,  which,  at  the  graves  of  those  we  love,  is,  of  all 
sounds,  the  most  withering.  The  bustle  around  seemed  to 
waken  the  mother,  from  a  wretched  reverie.  She  raised  her 
glazed  eyes,  and  looked  about,  with  a  faint  wildness.  As 
the  men  approached  with  cords,  to  lower  the  coffin  into  the 
grave,  she  wrung  her  hands,  and  broke  into  an  agony  of 
grief;  the  poor  woman  who  attended  her,  took  her  by  the 
arm,  and  endeavored  to  raise  her  from  the  earth,  and  to 
whisper  something  like  consolation  —  "Nay,  now' — nay, 
now  —  dont  take  it  so  sorely  to  heart."  She  could  only  shake 
her  head  and  wring  her  hands  as  one  not  to  be  comforted. 

9.  As  they  lowered  the  body  into  the  earth,  the  creaking 
of  the  cords  seemed  to  agonize  her,  but  when,  on  some  ac- 
cidental obstruction,  there  was  a  jostling  of  the  coffin,  all 
the  tenderness  of  the  mother  burst  forth  ;  as  if  any  harm 
could  come  to  him  who  was  far  beyond  the  reach  of  worldly 
suffering.  I  could  see  no  more  —  my  heart  swelled  into  my 
throat,  my  eyes  filled  with  tears  —  I  felt  as  if  I  was  acting 
a  barbarous  part  in  standing  by  and  gazing  idly  on  this  scene 
of  maternal  anguish.  I  wandered  to  another  part  of  the 
church-yard,  where  I  remained  until  the  funeral  train  had 
dispersed. 

10.  When  I  saw  the  mother  slowly  and  painfully  quitting 
the  grave,  leaving  behind  her  the  remains  of  all  that  was 
dear  to  her  on  earth,  and  returning  to  silence  and  destitution, 
my  heart  ached  for  her.  What  thought  I,  are  the  distresses 
of  the  rich  ?  they  have  friends  to  soothe,  pleasures  to  be- 
guile, a  world  to  dissipate  and  divert  their  griefs.  What 
are  the  sorrows  of  the  young  ?  their  glowing  minds  soon 
close  above  the  wound,  their  elastic  spirits  soon  rise  beneath 
the  pressure,  their  green  and  ductile  affections  soon  twine 
around  new  objects.  But  the  sorrows  of  the  poor  who  have 
no  outward  appliances  to  soothe  ;  the  sorrows  of  the  aged, 
with  whom  life  at  best,  is  but  a  wintery  day,  and  who  can 
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look  for  no  after-growth  of  joy;  the  sorrows  of  a  widow,  aged, 
solitary,  destitute,  mourning  over  an  only  son,  the  last  so- 
lace of  her  years — these  are  indeed  sorrows  which  make  us 
feel  the  impotency  of  consolation. 


I  CHAP.  XLVII. 

THE  OLD  MAN  AND  THE  CHILD. — Dickens. 

1.  From  that  time  there  sprung  up  in  the  old  man's  mind 
a  solicitude  about  the  child,  which  never  slept  or  left  him. 
There  are  chords  in  the  human  heart  —  strange,  varying 

j  things  —  which  are  only  struck  by  accident ;  which  will  re- 
main mute  and  senseless  to  appeals  the  most  passionate  and 
earnest,  and  respond  at  last  to  the  slightest  casual  touch. 
In  the  most  insensible  or  childish  minds,  there  is  some  train 
j  of  reflection  which  art  can  seldom  lead  or  skill  assist,  but 
!  which  will  reveal  itself,  as  great  truths  have  done,  by  chanee, 
and  when  the  discoverer  has  the  plainest  and  simplest  end 
in  view. 

2.  From  that  time,  the  old  man  never,  for  a  moment,  for- 
j  got  the  weakness  and  devotion  of  the  child ;  from  the  time 
i  of  that  slight  incident,  he  who  had  seen  her  toiling  by  his 

side  through  so  much  difficulty  and  suffering,  and  had  scarce- 
I  ly  thought  of  her  other  than  as  the  partner  of  miseries  which 
j  he  felt  severely  in  his  own  person,  and  deplored  for  his  own 
sake,  at  least  as  much  as  hers,  awoke  to  a  sense  of  what  he 
owed  her,  and  what  those  miseries  had  made  her.  Never  — 
no  never  once  —  in  one  unguarded  moment,  from  that  time 
to  the  end,  did  any  care  for  himself,  any  thought  of  his  own 
comfort,  any  selfish  consideration  or  regard,  distract  his 
thoughts  from  the  gentle  object  of  his  love. 

3.  He  would  follow  her  up  and  down,  waiting  till  she 
should  tire  and  lean  upon  his  arm  —  he  would  sit  opposite 
to  her  in  the  chimney  corner,  content  to  watch  and  look, 
until  she  raised  her  head,  and  smiled  upon  him  as  of  old — 
he  would  discharge,  by  stealth,  those  household  duties,  which 

j  tasked  her  powers  too  heavily  —  he  would  rise  in  the  cold, 
dark  nights,  to  listen  to  her  breathing  in  her  sleep,  and 
sometimes  crouch  for  hours  by  her  bed-side  only  to  touch 
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her  hand.  He  only,  who  Knows  all,  can  &now  what  hopes 
and  fears  and  thoughts  of  deep  affection,  were  in  that  one 
disordered  brain,  and  what  a  change  had  fallen  upon  the 
poor  old  man. 

4.  Sometimes  —  weeks  had  crept  on,  then — the  child, 
exhausted,  though  with  little  fatigue,  would  pass  whole  eve- 
lings  on  the  couch  beside  the  fire.  At  such  times,  the 
3chool-master  would  bring  in  books,  and  read  to  her  aloud , 
md  seldom  an  evening  passed,  but  the  bachelor  came  in, 
and  took  his  turn  of  reading.  The  old  man  sat  and  listen- 
ed —  with  little  understanding  for  the  words,  but  with  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  child  —  and  if  she  smiled  or  brightened 
with  the  story,  he  would  say  it  was  a  good  one,  and  conceive 
a  fondness  for  the  very  book.  When  in  their  evening  talk, 
the  bachelor  told  some  tale  that  pleased  her,  the  old  man 
would  painfully  try  to  store  it  in  his  mind  ;  nay,  when  the 
bachelor  left  them,  he  would  sometimes  slip  out  after  him, 
and  humbly  beg  that  he  would  tell  him  such  a  part  again, 
that  he  might  learn  to  win  a  smile  from  Nell. 

5.  But  these  were  rare  occasions,  happily  ;  for  the  child 
yearned  to  be  out  of  doors,  and  walking  in  her  solemn  gar- 
den. Parties,  too,  would  come  to  see  the  church ;  and  those 
who  came,  speaking  to  others  of  the  child,  sent  more ;  so 
that,  even  at  that  season  of  the  year,  they  had  visitors  almost 
daily.  The  old  man  would  follow  them,  at  a  little  distance 
through  the  building,  listening  to  the  voice  he  loved  so  well  ; 
and  when  the  strangers  left,  and  parted  from  Nell,  he  would 
mingle  with  them,  to  catch  up  fragments  of  their  conversa- 
tion ;  or  he  would  stand  for  the  same  purpose,  with  his  gray 
head  uncovered,  at  the  gate,  as  they  passed  through. 

6.  They  always  praised  the  child,  her  sense  and  beauty — 
and  he  was  proud  to  hear  them.  But  what  was  that  so 
often  added,  which  wrung  his  heart,  and  made  him  sob  and 
weep  alone,  in  some  dull  corner?  Alas  !  even  careless  stran- 
gers —  they  who  had  no  feeling  for  her,  but  the  interest  of 
the  moment  —  they  who  would  go  away,  and  forget  next 
week  that  such  a  being  lived  —  even  they  saw  it  —  even 
they  pitied  her — even  they  bade  him  good  day,  compas- 
sionately, and  whispered  as  they  passed. 

7.  The  people  of  the  village,  too,  of  whom  there  was  no' 
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one  but  grew  to  have  a  fondness  for  poor  Nell ;  even  among 
ithem  there  was  the  same  feeling  ;  a  tenderness  towards  her 
j — a  compassionate  regard  for  her,  increasing  every  day. 
The  very  school-boys,  light-hearted  and  thoughtless  as  they 
were,  even  they  cared  for  her.  The  roughest  among  them 
jvvas  sorry,  if  he  missed  her  in  the  usual  place  upon  his  way 
to  school,  and  would- turn  out  of  the  path  to  ask  for  her  at  the 
latticed  window.  If  she  were  sitting  in  the  church,  they 
[perhaps,  might  peep  in  softly  at  the  open  door ;  but  they 
never  spoke  to  her,  unless  she  rose  and  went  to  speak  to 
them.  Some  feeling  was  abroad,  which  raised  the  child 
above  them  all. 

8.  So  when  Sunday  came.  They  were  all  poor  country 
people  in  the  church,  for  the  castle  in  which  the  old  family 
lad  lived,  was  an  empty  ruin,  and  there  were  none  but  hum- 
ble folks  seven  miles  around.  There,  as  elsewhere,  they 
had  an  interest  in  Nell.  They  would  gather  round  her  in 
the  porch,  before  and  after  service  ;  young  children  would 
bluster  about  her ;  and  aged  men  and  women  forsake  their 
gossips,  to  give  her  kindly  greeting.  None  of  them,  young 
!>r  old,  thought  of  passing  the  child  without  a  friendly  word, 
^lany,  who  came  from  three  or  four  miles  distant,  brought 
%er  little  presents ;  the  humblest  and  rudest  had  good  wishes 
jo  bestow. 


CHAP.  XLVIII. 

THE  GRAVE. — fhom  the  German  of  Roseoaetew. 

1.  Fearful  is  the  Grave, 

Cold  winds  round  it  knelling,  , 
Misty  showers  swelling, . 
Grief  and  terror  make  their  dwelling 
In  the  silent  Grave. 

2.  Lonely  is  the  Grave  : 
Soft  doth  that  stillness  call, 
Cooler  the  shadows  fall, 
Deepest  Peace  is  whispering  all 

In  the  quiet  Grave. 

10* 
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3.  Dismal  is  the  Grave  : 
Irksome  is  that  narrow  wall  ; 

Its  breadth,  and  length,  and  depth  and  height 
Just  seven  paces  bound  them  all. 
Dismal  is  the  Grave. 

4.  Lovely  is  the  Grave  : 

A  sweet  defence  its  narrowness, 
From  the  ever-wearying  press, 
From  the  juggling  pageant  proud, 
From  the  fools  in  motley  crowd, 
Shields  us  well  that  narrow  shroud; 
Lovely  is  the  Grave. 

5.  Dismal  is  the  Grave  : 

Its  darkness  blacker  than  the  night, 
Through  which  no  sunbeam  glances  bright, 
Not  a  star  may  ever  gleam, 
Or  the  softened  moonlight  stream  ; 
Dark  and  dreadful  is  the  Grave. 

6.  Lovely  is  the  Grave  : 
Its  shadows  ever  flinging 

O'er  the  weak  wanderer,  and  refreshment  bringing  j 
While  its  cool  breast 
Lulls  the  hot  weary  pilgrim  to  his  rest. 
Lovely  is  the  Grave. 

7.  Fearful  is  the  Grave  : 
Rain  is  rushing,  thunder  growling, 
Driving  hail,  and  winds  are  howling, 

Round  the  storm-lashed  Grave. 

8*       Lovely  is  the  Grave : 

O'er  the  turf'd  hillock  spring  winds  blowing, 
Sweet  at  its  foot  the  violets  growing, 
And  on  it  blooms  Forget-me-not ; 

There  falls  the  moon's  pale  beam, 

Hesper's  cold  rays,  and  morning's  rosy  gleam, 

While  Echo's  half-heard  note 

And  plaintive  waitings  float 
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Around  the  grass  grown  spot. 
Lovely  is  the  Grave. 

9.        Lonely  is  the  Grave  : 

There  all  living  sounds  are  mute, 
There  is  heard  no  wanderer's  foot, 
Joyous  greetings  never  come 
To  visit  that  eternal  gloom  — 

Oh  !  how  lonely  is  the  Grave. 

10.  Ah  !  is  the  Grave  so  lonely  ? 
True  joy's  wild  revel  only, 

And  Folly's  laughing  glance, 
And  Riot's  noisy  dance, 

They  visit  not  the  Grave ; 
But  the  life  wearied  sage,  and  Sorrow's  child, 
The  Son  of  Song,  will  wander  mild 
Beside  the  quiet  grassy  heap, 
And  muse  upon  its  secret  deep. 
Not  lonely  is  the  Grave. 

11.  Senseless  is  the  Grave  : 

Deaf  and  speechless,  numb'd  and  cold 
Clothed  alone  in  darksome  mould, 
Hope's  glance  of  light; 
And  Fancy's  visions  bright, 
And  Love's  delight, 

Lost  are  they  all  within  the  senseless  Grave 
Fearful,  fearful  is  the  Grave  ' 

12.  Lovely  is  the  Grave  : 
All  the  discord,  all  the  strife, 
All  the  ceaseless  feuds  of  life,  - 

Sleep  in  the  quiet  Grave. 
Hush'd  is  the  battle's  roar, 
The  fire's  rage  is  o'er, 
The  wild  volcano  smokes  no  more — 
Deep  peace  is  promised  in  the  lasting  Grave. 

Lovely,  lovely  is  the  Grave  ! 
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CHAP.  XLIX. 

THE  OLD  MAN'S  GRIEF  FOR  THE  DEATH  OF  LITTLE 
NELL. — Dickens. 

1.  It  was  late  when  the  old  man  came  home.  The  boy 
^had  led  him  to  his  own  dwelling,  under  some  pretence,  on 

their  way  back  ;  and  rendered  drowsy  by  his  long  ramble 
and  late  want  of  rest,  he  had  sunk  into  a  deep  sleep,  by  the 
fire-side.  He  was  perfectly  exhausted,  and  they  were  care- 
ful not  to  rouse  him.  The  slumber  held  him  a  long  time, 
and  when  he  at  length  awoke,  the  moon  was  shining. 

2.  The  younger  brother,  uneasy  at  his  protracted  absence, 
was  watching  at  the  door  for  his  coming,  when  he  appear- 
ed in  the  pathway,  with  his  little  guide.  He  advanced  to 
meet  him,  and  tenderly  obliging  the  old  man  to  lean  upon 
his  arm,  conducted  him,  with  slow  and  trembling  steps  to- 
wards the  house.  He  repaired  to  her  chamber  straight. — 
Not  finding  what  he  had  left  there,  he  returned  with  dis- 
tracted looks  to  the  room  in  which  they  were  assembled. 

3.  With  such  persuasive  words  as  piety  and  affection  cou-ld 
suggest,  they  prevailed  upon  him  to  sit  among  them,  and 
hear  what  they  should  tell  him.  Then,  endeavoring  by  every 
little  artifice  to  prepare  his  mind  for  what  must  come,  and 
dwelling,  with  many  fervent  words  upon  the  happy  lot  to 
which  she  had  been  removed,  they  told  him,  at  last,  the  truth. 
The  moment  it  had  passed  their  lips,  he  fell  down  among 
them,  like  a  murdered  man.  For  many  hours  they  had  lit- 
tle hope  of  his  surviving  ;  but  grief  is  strong,  and  he  re- 
covered. 

4.  If  there  be  any  who  have  never  known  the  blank  that 
follows  death  —  the  weary  void  —  the  sense  of  desolation 
that  will  come  upon  the  strongest  minds  when  something 
familiar  and  beloved  is  missed  at  every  turn — the  connex- 
ion between  inanimate  and-senseless  things,  and  the  object 
Of  recollection,  when  every  household  god  becomes  a  mon- 
ument, and  every  room  a  grave  — if  there  be  any  who  have 
not  known  this,  and  proved  it  by  their  own  experience,  they 
can  never  faintly  guess  how  for  many  days,  the  old  man 
pined  and  moped  away  the  time,  and  wandered  here  and 
there,  as  seeking  something,  and  had  no  comfort. 
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j  5.  Whatever  power  of  thought  or  memory  he  retained, 
i  iwas  all  bound  up  in  her.  He  never  understood,  or  seemed 
|  Ito  care  to  understand  about  his  brother.  To  every  endear- 
I  ment  and  attention,  he  continued  listless.  If  they  spoke  to 
him  on  this  or  any  other  theme,  save  one,  he  would  hear 
j  jthem  patiently  for  a  while,  then  turn  away,  and  go  on  seek- 
ing as  before. 

6.  On  that  one  theme,  which  was  in  his  and  all  their 
i  minds,  it  was  impossible  to  touch.  Dead  !  He  could  not 
i  bear  to  hear  the  word.  The  slightest  hint  of  it  would  throw 
him  into  a  paroxysm  like  that  he  had  had  when  it  was  first 
(spoken.  In  what  hope  he  lived,  no  man  could  tell ;  but 
jthat  he  had  some  hope  of  finding  her  again — some  faint 
and  shadowy  hope,  deferred  from  day  to  day,  and  making 
him  from  day  to  day  more  sick  and  sore  at  heart — was  plain 
to  all. 

j  7.  They  bethought  them  of  a  removal  from  the  scene  of 
|this  last  sorrow ;  trying  whether  change  of  place  would  rouse 
jor  cheer  him.  His  brother  sought  the  advice  of  those  who 
were  accounted  skilful  in  such  matters,  and  they  came  and 
(saw  him.  Some  of  the  number  stayed  upon  the  spot,  con- 
versed with  him,  when  he  would  converse,  and  watched  him 
|as  he  wandered  up  and  down,  alone  and  silent.  Move  him 
(where  they  might,  they  said  he  would  ever  seek  to  get  back 
mere.  His  mind  would  run  upon  that  spot.  If  they  con- 
fined him  closely,  and  kept  a  strict  ,  guard  upon  him,  they 
jmight  hold  him  prisoner  ;  but  if  he  could  by  any  means  es- 
cape, he  would  surely  wander  back  to  that  place,  or  die  upon 
the  road. 

8.  The  boy,  to  whom  he  had  submitted  at  first,  had  no 
longer  any  influence  with  him.  At  times  he  would  suffer 
the  child  to  walk  by  his  side,  or  would  even  take  such  notice 
[of  his  presence  as  giving  him  his  hand  or  would  stop  to  kiss 
his  cheek  or  pat  him  on  the  head;  at  other  times  he  would 
entreat  him  not  unkindly  —  to  be  gone,  and  would  not  brook 
him  near.  But  whether  alone  or  with  this  pliant  friend  ;  or 
with  those  who  would  have  given  him,  at  any  cost  or  sacri- 
fice, some  consolation  or  some  peace  of  mind,  if  haply  the 
means  could  be  devised;  he  was  at  all  times  the  same  — 
with  no  love  or  care  for  any  thing  in  life  —  a  broken-heart 
\sd  man! 
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9.  At  length,  they  found  one  day  that  he  had  risen  early, 
and  with  his  knapsack  on  his  back,  his  staff-in  hand,  her 
own  straw  hat  and  little  basket  full  of  such  things  as  she 
had  been  used  to  carry,  was  gone.  As  they  were  making 
ready  to  pursue  him  far  and  wide,  a  school-boy  cajne  who 
had  seen  him  but  a  moment  before,  sitting  in  the  church  — 
upon  her  grave,  he  said.  They  hastened  there,  and  going 
softly  to  the  door,  espied  him  in  the  attitude  of  one  who 
waited  patiently. 

10.  They  did  not  disturb  him,  then,  but  kept  a  watch 
upon  him  all  that  day.  When  it  grew  quite  dark,  he  rose 
and  returned  home,  and  went  to  bed,  murmuring  to  himself 
"  She  will  come  to-morrow  !  "  Upon  the  morrow,  he  was 
there  again  from  sun-rise  until  night ;  and  still  at  night,  he 
laid  him  down  to  rest,  and  muttered  "  She  will  come  to- 
morrow !  " 

11.  And  thenceforth,  every  day,  and  all  day  long,  he  wait- 
ed at  her  grave  for  her.  How  many  pictures  of  new  jour- 
neys over  pleasant  country,  of  resting  places  under  the  free 
broad  sky,  of  rambles  in  the  fields  and  woods  and  paths  not 
often  trod  —  how  many  tones  of  that  one  well-remembered 
voice  —  how  many  glimpses  of  the  form,  the  fluttering  dress, 
the  hair  that  waved  so  gaily  in  the  wind  —  how  many  vis- 
ions of  what  had  been,  and  what  he  hoped  was  yet  to  be  — 
rose  up  before  him,  in  the  old,  dull,  silent  church  ! 

12.  He  never  told  them  what  he  thought,  or  where  he 
went.  He  would  sit  with  them,  at  night,  pondering  with  a 
secret  satisfaction,  they  could  see,  upon  the  flight  that  he 
and  she  would  take  before  night  came  again,  and  still  they 
would  hear  him  whisper  in  his  prayers,  "  Oh  !  let  her  come 
to-morrow !  "  The  last  time,  was  on  a  genial  day  in  spring. 
He  did  not  return  at  the  usual  hour,  and  they  went  to  seek 
him.  He  was  lying  dead  upon  the  stone.  They  laid  him 
by  the  side  of  her  whom  he  had  loved  so  well  ;  and  in  the 
church  where  they  had  often  prayed  and  mused  and  linger- 
ed, hand  in  hand,  the  child  and  the  old  man  slept  together. 
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CHAP.    L . 

THE  GRAY  FOREST  EAGLE— A.  B.  Street. 
With  storm-daring  pinion,  and  sun-gazing  eye, 
The  gray  forest  eagle  is  king  of  the  sky ! 
Oh,  little  he  loves  the  green  valley  of  flowers, 
Where  sunshine  and  song  cheer  the  bright  summer 

hours, 

For  he  hears  in  those  haunts  only  music,  and  sees 
But  rippling  of  water  and  waving  of  trees. 

There  the  red  robin  warbles,  the  honey-bee  hums, 
The  timid  quail  whistles,  the  shy-partridge  drums  ; 
And  if  those  proud  pinions,  perchance,  sweep  along, 
There's  a  shrouding  of  plumage,  a  hushing  of  song; — 
The  sunlight  falls  stilly  on  leaf  and  on  moss, 
And  there's  naught  but  his  shadow  black'gliding  across. 

But.  the  dark  gloomy  gorge,  where  down  plunges  the 
foam 

Of  the  fierce,  rock-lashed  torrent,  he  claims  as  his 
home  : 

There  he  blends  his  keen  shriek,  with  the  roar  of  the 
flood, 

And  the  many-voiced  sounds  of  the  blast  smitten 
:      wood ; 

From  the  fir's  lofty  summit,  where  morn   hangs  its 
wreath, 

He  views  the  mad  waters,  white  writhing  beneath. 

On  a  moss-bearded  limb  of  that  hemlock  far  down 
With  bright  azure  mantle,  and  gay-mottled  crown 
[The  king-fisher  watches,  while  o'er  him  his  foe, 

i^he  fierce  hawk  sails  circling,  each  moment  more  low — 
fow  poised  are  those  pinions,  and  pointed  that  beak ; 
lis  dread  swoop  is  ready,  when  hark  !  with  a  shriek, 
lis  eyeballs  red-blazing,  high  bristling  his  crest, 
lis  snake-like  neck  arched,  talons  drawn  to  his  breast, 
vVith  the  rush  of  the  wind  gust,  the  glancing  of  light, 
I  The  Gray  Forest-  Eagle  shoots  down  in  his  flight ; 
)ne  blow  of  those  talons,  one  plunge  of  that  neck — 
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The  strong  hawk  hangs  lifeless,  a  "blood-dripping  wreck ; 
And  as  dives  the  free  king-fisher,  dart-like  on  high 
With  his  prey  soars  the  Eagle,  and  melts  in  the  sky. 

5.  A  fitful  red  glaring,  a  low  rumbling  jar, 
Proclaim  the  storm  demon  yet  raging  afar ; 

The  Mack  cloud  strides  upwards,  the  lightning 's  more 
red, 

And  the  roll  of  the  thunder  more  deep  and  more  dread  ; 
A  thick  fall  of  darkness  is  cast  o'er  the  air, 
And  on  bounds  the  blast  with  a  howl  from  its  lair. 
The  lightning  darts  zigzag  and  forked  through  the 
gloom, 

And  the  bolt  launches  o'er  with  crash,  rattle  and  boom  ; 
The  Gray  Forest  Eagle, — where,  where  has  he  sped  ? 
Does -he  shrink  to  his  eyrie,  and  shiver  with  dread  ? 
Does  the  glare  blind  his  eyes  ?  Has  the  terrible  blast 
On  the  wing  of  the  sky-king,  a  fear-fetter  cast  ? 
No,  no,  the  brave  Eagle  !  he  thinks  not  of  fright ; 
The  wrath  of  the  tempest  but  rouses  delight ; 
To  the  flash  of  the  lightning  his  eye  casts  a  gleam, 
To  the  shriek  of  the  wild  blast  he  echoes  his  scream, 
And  with  front  like  a  warrior  that  speeds  to  the  fraj^, 
And  a  clapping  of  pinions,  he's  up  and  away  ! 

6.  Away,  oh,  away,  soars  the  fearless  and  free  ! 
What  recks  he  the  sky's  strife  ?  its  monarch  is  he ; 
The  lightning  darts  round  him ;  undaunted  his  sight 
The  blast  sweeps  against  him,  unwavered  his  flight ; 
High  upward,  still  upward,  he  wheels,  till  his  form 
Is  lost  in  the  black  scowling  gloom  of  the  storm. 

7.  The  tempest  sweeps  o'er  with  its  terrible  train, 
And  the  splendor  of  sunshine  is  glowing  again ; 
Again  smiles  the  soft,  tender  blue  of  the  sky, 
Waked  bird-voices  warble,  fanned  leaf-voices  sigh; 
On  the  green  grass  dance  shadows,  streams  sparkle  a 

run, 

The  breeze  bears  the  odor  its  flower  kiss  has  won, 
And  full  on  the  form  of  the  demon  in  flight 
The  rainbow's  magnificence  gladdens  the  sight ' 
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The  Gray  Forest  Eagle !  oh,  where  is  he  now, 

While  the  sky  wears  the  smile  of  its  God  on  its  brow? 

8.  There's  a  dark  floating  spot  by  yon  cloud's  pearly 

wreath, 

With  the  speed  of  the  arrow  'tis  shooting  beneath ; 
Down,  nearer  and  nearer  it  draws  to  the  gaze, 
Now  over  the  rainbow,  now  blent  with  its  blaze  ; 
To  a  shape  it  expands,  still  it  plunges  through  air, 
A  proud  crest,  a  fierce  eye,  a  broad  wing  are  there  ; 
'Tis  the  Eagle  —  the  Gray  Forest  Eagle  —  once  more 
He  sweeps  to  his  eyrie  ;  his  journey  is  o'er  ! 

9.  Time  rolls  round  his  circle,  his  years  roll  away, 
But  the  Gray  Forest  Eagle  minds  little  his  sway ; 
The  child  spurns  its  buds  for  youth's  thorn  hidden 

bloom, 

Seeks  manhood's  bright  phantoms,  finds  age  and  a 
tomb; 

But  the  Eagle's  eye  dims  not,  his  wing  is  unbowed, 
Still  drinks  he  the  sunshine,  still  scales  he  the  cloud. 

.0.  The  green  tiny  pine  shrub  points  up  from  the  moss, 
The  wren's  foot  would  cover  it,  tripping  across, 
The  beech  nut  down  dropping  would  crush  it  beneath, 
But 'tis  warmed  with  heaven's  sunshine  and  fanned  with 
its  breath  ; 

The  seasons  fly  past  it,  its  head  is  on  high, 
Its  thick  branches  challenge  each  mood  of  the  sky ; 
i     On  its  rough  bark  the  moss  a  green  mantle  creates, 
And  the  deer  from  its  antlers  the  velvet  down  grates; 
Time  withers  its  roots,  it  lifts  sadly  in  air 
A  trunk  dry  and  wasted —  top  jagged  and  bare, 
Till  it  rocks  in  the  soft  breeze,  and  crashes  to  earth, 
Its  brown  fragments  strewing  the  place  of  its  birth. 
The  Eagle  has  seen  it  up-struggling  for  sight, 
He  has  seen  it  defying  the  storm  in  its  might, 
Then  prostrate,  soil-blended,  with  plants  sprouting  o'eF, 
But  the  Gray  Forest  Eagle  is  still  as  of  yore, 
His  flaming  eye  dims  not,  his  wing  is  unbowed, 
Still  drinks  he  the  sunshine,  still  scales  he  the  cloud. 
11 
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11.  He  has  seen  from  his  eyrie,  the  forest  below, 

In  bud  and  in  leaf,  robed  with  crimson  and  snow, 
The  thickets,  deep  wolf  lairs,  the  high  crag  his  throne, 
And  the  shriek  of  the  panther,  has  answered  his  own, 
He  has  seen  the  wild  red  man,  the  lord  of  the  shades, 
And  the  smoke  of  his  wigwams  curled  thick  in  the 
glades 

He  has  seen  the  proud  forest  melt  breath-like  away 
And  the  breast  of  the  earth  lying  bare  to  the  day ; 
He  sees  the  green-meadow  grass,  hiding  the  lair, 
And  his  crag  throne  spread  naked  to  sun  and  to  air, 
And  his  shriek  is  now  answered  while  sweeping  along, 
By  the  low  of  the  herd,  and  the  husbandman's  song, 
He  has  seen  the  wild  red  man,  swept  off  by  his  foes, 
And  he  sees  dome  and  roof  where  those  smokes  once 
arose, 

But  his  flaming  eye  dims  not,  his  wing  is  unbowed ; 
IStill  drinks  he  the  sunshine,  still  scales  he  the  clouds. 

12.  An  emblem  of  freedom,  stern,  haughty  and  high, 
Is  the  Gray  Forest  Eagle,  that  king  of  the  sky: 

It  scorns  the  gay  scenes,  the  bright  places  of  earth — 
By  the  mountain  and  torrent,  it  springs  into  birth, 
There  rocked  by  the'  wild  wind,  baptized  in  the  foam, 
It  is  guarded  and  cherished,  and  there  is  its  home ; 
When  its  shadow  steals  black  o'er  the  empire  of 
kings,        *  _  r.  ^ 

Deep  terror,  deep  heart-shaking  terror,  it  brings ; 
Where  wicked  oppression  is  armed  for  the  weak, 
There  rustles  its  pinion,  there  echoes  its  shriek ; 
Its  eye  flames  with  vengeance,  it  sweeps  on  its  way, 
And  its  talons  are  bathed  in  the  blood  of  its  prey. 

13.  Oh,  that  Eagle  of  freedom  !  when  cloud  upon  cloud, 
Swathed  the  sky  of  my  own  native  land  with  a 

shroud, — 

When  lightnings  gleamed  fiercely,  and  thunderbolts 
rung, 

How  proud  to  the  tempest  those  pinions  he  flung ! 
Though  the  wild  blast  of  battle  swept  fierce  through 
the  air, 
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With  darkness  and  dread,  still  the  Eagle  was  there ; — 
Unquailing,  still  speeding,  his  swift  flight  was  on, 
Till  the  rainbow  of  peace  crowned  the  victory  won. 

14.  Oh,  that  Eagle  of  freedom  !  age  dims  not  his  eye, 
He  has  seen  earth's  mortality  spring,  bloom,  and  die, 
He  has  seen  the  strong  nations,  rise  flourish  and  fall, 
He  mock's  at  time's  changes,  he  triumphs  o'er  all, 
He  has  seen  our  own  land  with  forests  o'erspread, 
He  sees  it  with  sunshine,  and  joy,  on  its  head, 
And  his  presence  will  bless  this,  his  own  chosen  clime, 
Til  the  archangel's  fiat  is  set  upon  time. 


CHAP.  LI. 

THE  CHILD'S  WARNING. — Anonymous. 

1.  There's  bloom  upon  the  lady's  cheek, 

There's  brightness  in  her  eye  : 
"Who  says  the  sentence  is  gone  forth 
That  that  fair  thing  must  die  ? 

2.  Must  die  before  the  flowering  lime 

Out  yonder,  sheds  its  leaf: 
Can  this  thing  be,  oh,  human  flower ! 
Thy  blossoming  so  brief ! 

3.  Nay,  nay,  'tis  but  a  passing  cloud ; 

Thou  didst  but  droop  awhile : 
There's  life,  long  years,  and  love  and  joy, 
Whole  ages  in  that  smile. 

4.  In  the  gay  call,  that  to  thy  knee 

Brings  quick  that  loving  child, 
Who  looks  up  in  those  laughing  eyes, 
With  his  large  eyes  so  mild. 

5.  Yet  thou  art  doomed — art  dying ;  all 

The  coming  hour  foresee; 
But  in  love's  cowardice  withhold 
The  warning  word  from  thee.  . 
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6.  God  keep  thee  and  be  merciful ! 

His  strength  is  with  the  weak  ; 
Through  babes  and  sucklings,  the  Most  High 
Hath  often  deigned  to  speak. 

7.  And  speaketh  now — "  oh,  mother  dear  "' 

Murmurs  the  little  child, 
And  there  is  trouble  in  his  eyes — 
Those  large  blue  eyes  so  mild. 

8.  "  Oh,  mother  dear  !  theyt  say  that  soon, 

When  here  I  seek  for  thee, 
I  shall  not  find  thee  ;  nor  out  there  ; 
Under  the  old  oak  tree  j" 

9.  "  Nor  up  stairs  in  the  nursery ; 

Nor  anywhere,  they  say — 
Where  wilt  thou  go  to,  mother  dear  ? 
Oh,  do  not  go  away !" 

10.  Then  was  long  silence — a  deep  hush —  ■ 

And  then  the  child's  low  sob ; 
Her  quivering  eyelids  close — one  hand 
Keeps  down  the  heart's  quick  throb. 

11.  And  the  lips  mo.ve,  though  sound  is  none, 

That  inward  voice  is  prayer ; 
And  hark  !  "  Thy  will,  oh  Lord,  be  done," 
And  tears  are  trickling  there. 

12.  Down  that  pale  cheek,  on  that  young  head, 

And  round  her  neck  he  clings, 
And  child  and  mother  murmur  out 
Unutterable  things ; 

13.  He  half  unconscious  —  she  deep  struck, 

With  sudden,  solemn  truth, 
That  numbered  are  her  days  on  earth, 
Her  shroud  prepared  in  youth. 
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]4.  That  all  in  life  her  heart  holds  dear, 
God  calls  her  to  resign, 
She  hears — feels — trembles — but  looks  up 
And  sighs  "  Thy  will  be  mine." 


CHAP.  LII. 

THOUGHTS  ON  THE  BEAUTIES  OF  CREATION. 
Anonymous. 

1.  The  more  attentively  we  consider  the  face  of  nature, 
the  more  deeply  we  pry  into  its  mysteries,  and  make  our- 
selves acquainted  with  its  secrets,  the  more  do  we  ac- 
knowledge the  wisdom  of  the  Creator — the  more  do  we 
feel  that  "  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
firmament  showeth  his  handy  work."  Every  advance  in 
science,  every  new  discovery  in  the  structure  and  organi- 
zation of  the  bodies  that  surround  us,  does  but  increase 
our  admiration,  and  confirm  our  assurance  that 

"  The  hand  that  made  them  is  divine." 

2.  The  geologist  investigates  the  crust  of  the  earth.  He 
observes- the  nature  of  its  strata, — the  position  superiorly 
of  such  as  are  porous  and  permeable  ;  deeper  down  those, 
that  are  tenacious  and  resisting.  He  recognises  in  this 
arrangement  the  source  of  "  the  rivers  that  run  among  the 
hills."  He  observes  that  had  this  order  been  reversed,  the 
rain  which  falls  from  heaven  would  have  deluged  the  face 
of  the  earth,  without  penetrating  its  bosom,  and  would  in 
wild  and  devastating  torrents  have  swept  from  its  face 
those  fruits  and  plants  that  it  now  so  beneficently  nourishes 
and  evolves.  m 

3.  The  chemist  analyzes  what  were  formerly  looked  on 
as  elementary  substances  In  the  air  he  finds  two  gases, 
one  of  which  is  by  itself  fatal  to  animal  life,  while  an 
undue  proportion  of  the  other  would  change  the  air  we 
breathe  into  a  corrosive  poison ;  yet  they  are  mixed  in  such 
proportions  as  to  form  the  compound  most  suited  to  sup- 
port that  curious  vital  phenomenon,  respiration.  And 
whether  this  compound  be  examined  in  the  depths  of  the 
lowest  mines,  or  at  the  greatest  heights  to  which  men 
have  ascended,  the  proportions  of  this  combination  are 
found  to  be  unvaried. 
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4.  He  examines  the  earths ;  he  considers  their  use  for 
the  growth  and  support  of  plants ;  and  asks  himself  what 
should  they  consist  of  for  this  purpose  ?  Plants,  he  finds 
to  contain  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  salts.  The  two 
former  can  be  derived  from  the  air  that  surrounds,  the 
water  that  nourishes  them :  for  the  latter,  they  are  depen- 
dent on  the  soil  in  which  they  are  rooted.  However  vari- 
ous the  composition  of  this  soil,  it  consists  essentially  of  two 
parts. 

5.  One  is  a  certain  quantity  of  earthy  matters,  such  as 
clay,  lime,  magnesia ;  the  other  is  formed  from  the 
remains  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  which,  when 
mixed  with  the  former,  constitute  common  mould.  The 
rain,  then,  percolating  through  this  mould,  dissolves  the 
soluble  salts  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  together  with 
the  gaseous,  extractive,  and  other  matters  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  remains.  Satu- 
rated with  these  nutritious  matters  it  is  presented  to  the 
roots ;  by  them  it  is  readily  absorbed  and  sent  as  sap  to  the 
leaves,  there  by  exposure  to  air,  to  undergo  the  final  pro- 
cess of  assimilation. 

6.  The  botanist  here  steps  in,  and  adds  his  mite  to  that 
beautifully  continuous  train  of  evidence,  which,  like  the 
golden  chain  of  the  poet,  binds  together  heaven  and  earth. 
He  observes  the  beautiful  adaptation  of  the  plant,  to  the 
soil  in  which  it  was  intended  to  grow.  The  stately  red 
mangrove  springs  in  a  wet  boggy  soil  which  could  scarcely 
support  it  erect  against  "the  first  passing  breeze.  But  how 
wisely  is  this  cared  for !  It  arises  from  several  roots,  each 
root  rising  some  feet  abq,ye  the  surface  of  the  earth  before 
it  unites  with  its  fellows  to  form  the  trunk ;  further,  slen- 
der shoots,  about  three  inches  in  circumference,  quite  bare, 
and  jointed,  grow  from  the  trunk  and  branches  in  great 
abundance,  and  then  descend  into  the  earth,  take  root,  and 
thus  afford  support  to  the  parent  stem. 

7.  The  cocoa,  which  is  a  large  tree  of  the  shores  of  the 
torrid  zone,  grows  in  pure  sand,  which  it  interlaces  with 
such  a  prodigious  quantity  of  fibres,  as  to  form  around  it  a 
solid  mass.  It  is  on  this  basis  that  it  withstands  the  most 
furious  tempests  in  the  midst  of  a  moving  soil.  A  con- 
stant supply  of  moisture  is  necessary  to  the  life  of  the 
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!  plant ;  and  when  the  thirsty  soil  fails  to  impart  this  through 
1  he  root,  how  beautiful  is  the  provision  that  enables  the 
leaves  to  absorb  the  aqueous  vapor  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  by  the  faculty  they  possess  of  radiating  heat,  so  to  re- 
duce their  temperature  during  the  night,  as  to  cause  the 
!  deposition  on  themselves  of  "  the  gentle  dew  from  the 
heavens." 

8.  Heat  is  essential  for  evolving  and  maturing  the  deli- 
cate organs  on  which  the  reproduction  of  the  plants  de- 

|  pends.    The  organs  are  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  blos- 
soms, which  gathering  the  rays,  reflects  them  in  on  its  ten- 
der charge ;  an  effect  very  much  increased  by  its  general 
;  incurved  form.    But  what  colors  are  most  favorable  to  the 
reflection  of  heat  ? 

9.  Science  has  shown  that  light  colors  reflect,  while 
dark  absorbs.  But  although  this  Tact  was  so  long  undisco- 
vered by  science,  how  skilfully  has  it  been  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  the  Almighty  wisdom  !  Consider  the  "  lilies 
of  the  field."  Is  not  the  dazzling  whitness  of  the  snow- 
drop, the  delicate  tint  of  the  hyacinth,  tbe  narcissus,  and 
the  early  anemone,  intended  to  reflect  the  chjll  rays  of  a 
wintry  sun,  and  to  increase  to  the  utmost  the  scanty  heat 
which  it  affords  ? 

10.  Is  not  this  intention  assisted  by  their  general  low- 
laying  position  which  exposes  them  to  all  the  heat  the  earth 

j  radiates  ?  while  the  deep  colors  and  lofty  stems  of  the 
summer  and  autumnal  flowers  clearly  evince  that  such  con- 
trivance was  here  needless  and  was  therefore  omitted. 
With  equal  care  are  they  guarded  against  the  effects  of  a 
too  scorching  heat ;  and  while  with  us  they  are  found  in 
the  meadows,  enamelling  the  soil,  between  the  tropics  they 
are  raised  aloft  and  made  the  ornaments  of  the  forest,  which 

I  by  its  foliage  shelters  them  from  the  rays  of  the  mid-day 
sun,  while  by  their  situation  they  are  sufficiently  removed 
from  the  parched  and  burning  earth. 

11.  But  beyond  all  measure,  the  most  interesting,  as  re- 
ferring to  the  curious  and  intricate,  of  the  works  of  the 

I  Almighty,  are  the  discoveries  of  the  anatomist  and  the 
|  naturalist.  Every  step  he  makes  in  the  acquaintance  with 
1  nature,  every  new  fact  that  he  discovers,  opens  to  him  such 
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a  boundless  exhibition  of  wisdom,  goodness  and  mercy, 
that 

""Transported  with  the  view,  he's  lost 
In  wonder,  love  and  praise." 


CHAP.  LIII. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  EARTH. 

1.  The  impression  of  plants  in  the  hardest  and  most  solid 
rocks ;  the  conversion  of  trees  into  flint,  the  phenomena  of 
entire  beds  of  limestone  or  marble  composed  of  shell  and 
corals ;  the  fact  that  the  constituent  materials  of  the  most 
solid  and  compact  rocks  are  nothing  but  sand  and  gravel ; 
and  that  these  materials  are  now  constantly  in  process  of 
formation  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  on  the  sea  shore  and  on 
the  surface  of  the  dry  land,  demonstratively  prove  the  recur- 
rence of  a  series  of  important  revolutions  in  the  natural 
history  of  the  earth.  It  is  the  province  of  geology  to  trace 
these  revolutions,  so  far  as  any  sufficient  data  exists  by 
which  they  may  be  followed;  and  to  explain,  by  analogy 
derived  from  the  operations  of  the  present  order  of  things, 
or  by  a  sound  induction  from  observed  facts  and  scientific 
research,  the  causes  of  the  various  changes  which  are  thus 
brought  to  view ;  and  the  principles  in  accordance  with 
which  the  vast  terrestrial  economy  of  our  planet  has  been 
conducted  from  the  most  remote  period  to  wrhich  our  inves- 
tigations can  extend. 

2.  If  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  surface  of  the  earth 
on  which  we  live,  we  discover  a  close,  superficial  cover  of 
gravel,  soil  or  mould,  consisting  of  particles  of  vegetable 
or  mineral  matter,  generally  finely  comminuted,  and  held 
together  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  cohesion,  as  it  is 
found  to  be  composed  of  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  that 
species  of  soil  most  adhesive  and  least  porous  in  its  nature. 
On  penetrating  to  a  little  distance  beneath  this  superficial 
cover,  we  reach  the  solid  rock,  the  greater  portion  of  which 
is  found  to  be  regularly  disposed  in  strata  or  layers,  some- 
times horizontal,  but  more  generally  inclined  at  different 
angles.     These  strata  are  universally  acknowledged  to 
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have  had  their  origin  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea :  the  mate- 
rials of  which  they  are  composed  having  been  deposited  in 
a  soft  or  semi-fluid  condition — or  in  a  combination  of 
separate  particles  derived  from  previously  existing  rocks  or 
soil,  similar  to  those  now.  witnessed. 

3.  Dr.  Hutton,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  eminent  of 
the  founders  of  geological  science,  lays  down  this  funda- 
mental proposition — that  in  all  the  strata  as  well  those  of 
ancient  as  of  more  recent  origin,  we  discover  proof  of  the 
materials  having  existed  as  elements  of  bodies  which 
must  have  been  destroyed  before  the  formation  of  those  of 
which  these  materials  now  actually  make  a  part ;  and  that 
they  have  been  furnished  from  the  ruins  of  former  conti- 
nents, the  decomposition  and  dissolution  of  rocks,  and  the 
destruction  of  animal  or  vegetable  bodies,  similar  in  kind, 
to  those  now  occupying  the 'surface  of  the  earth.  These 
materials,  originally  loose  and  unconnected,  were  subse- 
quently consolidated  and  mineralized  by  the  operation  of 
subterranean  heat,  and  uplifted  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
course  of  ages  by  the  same  expansive  power,  the  effects  of 
which  have  been  occasionally  visible  within  the  period  of 
history,  in  the  tremendous  devastations  of  the  earthquake 
and  the  volcano. 

4.  The  solid  parts  of  the  earth  consist  of  distinct  sub- 
stances such  as  clay,  chalk,  sand,  limestone,  coal,  slate  and 
granite.  They  are  divided  into  aqueous  and  volcanic ;  the 
first  being  the  result  of  the  action  of  water,  and  the  second 
of  fire,  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  aqueous, 
known  also  as  the  sedimentary  or  fossiliferous  rocks,  are 
the  most  generally  and  widely  diffused.  They  are  divided 
into  distinct  strata  or  layers.  Any  assemblage  of  rocks 
having  either  a  common  origin,  age,  or  composition,  is 
termed,  in  geology,  a  formation.  Thus  we  speak  of  stra- 
tified and  unstratified,  fresh-water  and  marine,  aqueous  and 
volcanic,  ancient  and  modern,  metalliferous  and  non-metal- 
liferous formations. 

5.  " By  a.  fossil"  says  Mr.  Lyell,  "  is  meant  anybody, 
or  the  traces  of  the  existence  of  any  body,  whether  animal 
or  vegetable,  which  has  been  buried  in  the  earth  by  natural 
causes."  The  remains  of  animals,  especially  of  aquatic 
species,  are  frequently  found  imbedded  in  stratified  rocks, 
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and  sometimes,  in  the  case  of  limestone,  in  such  abundance 
as  to  constitute  the  entire  mass  of  the  rock  itself.  Shells 
and  corals  associated  with  the  hones  and  teeth  of  fishes, 
fragments  of  wood,  impressions  of  leaves  and  other  or- 
ganic substances,  are  of  frequent  occurrence.;  and  fossil 
shells  of  forms  such  as  now  abound  in  the  sea,"  are  found 
at  great  distances  inland,  and  at  different  depths  from  the 
surface,  and  occurring  at  all  heights  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean. 

6.  These  shells  belong  chiefly  to  marine  testacea.  In 
some  places,  however,,  they  are  exclusively  of  fresh  water 
origin ;  the  aqueous  rocks  have  all  been  formed  under 
water,  in  the  same  manner  as  modern  accumulations  of 
sand,  mud,  banks  of  shells,  reefs  of  coral  and  the  like,  and 
are  uniformly  characterized  by  stratification  or  fossils,  or 
both.  The  volcanic  rocks,  have,  on  the  other  hand,  ori- 
ginated from  the'  action  of  subterranean  fire  or  heat ;  and 
are,  for  the  most  part  unstratified  and  wholly  destitute  of 
fossils. 

7.  There  are  two  other  classes  of  rocks  distinct  from 
either  the  aqueous  or  volcanic,  highly  crystalline  and  des- 
titute of  organic  remains,  one  of  which  has  been  termed 
plutorric,  and  the  other  metamorphic  or  altered  rocks.  The 
plutonic  rocks  comprehend  all  the  granites  and  certain 
porphyries,  nearly  allied  to  volcanic  formations.  Granite 
of  every  description  is  supposed  by  geologists  to  be  of 
igneous  origin,  and  to  have  been  formed  under  enormous 
pressure  and  at  a  considerable  depth  beneath  the  surface ; 
and  to  have  been  melted  and  subsequently  cooled  and  crys- 
tallized by  a  slow  process,  and  under  conditions  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  bodies  cooling  in  the  open  air. 

8.  The  rocks  termed  metamorphic  are  on  the  one  hand 
crystalline,  and  destitute  of  organic  remains,  like  the 
granite  ;  while  on  the  other,  they  are  stratified  or  divided 
into  beds,  corresponding  in  form  and  arrangement  to  those 
of  the  sedimentary  formation,  and  consisting  of  an  alter- 
nation of  substances  varying  in  color,  composition  and 
thickness,  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  stratified  fossilife- 
rous  deposit.  According  to  the  Huttonian  theory,  which 
has  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Lyell,  as  the  most  probable,  the 
materials  of  these  strata  were  originally  deposited  from 
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i  water  in  the  usual  form  of  sediment,  but  subsequently 
I  became  so  altered  by  subterranean  heat  as  to  assume  a  new 
jtexture. 

,  9.  Portions  of  each  of  these  classes,  the  aqueous  and 
igneous,  plutonic  and  metamorphic  have  originated  at 
jmany  successive  periods,  have  been  produced  contempo- 
raneously, and  are  probably  still  in  the  progress  of  forma- 
'tion.  "The  inferior  portions  of  the  earth *s  crust,"  says 
Mr.  Lyell,  "  have  often  been  modified,  and  even  entirely 

I changed  by  the  influence  of  volcanic  and  other  subterra- 
nean causes,  while  superimposed  formations  have  not  been  in 
the  slightest  degree  altered.  In  other  words,  the  destroy- 
ing and  renovating  processes  have  given  birth  to  new  rocks 
below,  while  those  above,  whether  crystalline  or  fossilifer- 
I  ous,  have  remained  in  their  ancient  condition."  The 
'former  class  of  rocks,  Mr.  Lyell  proposes  to  designate  by 
the  term  "  hypogene,"  or  netherformed. 

CHAP.  LIV. 

CHANGES  ON  THE  SURFACE  OF  THE  GLOBE. 
Prof.  Playfair. 

1.  If  the  geologist  would  trace  back  the  progress  of  waste 
till  he  come  in  sight  of  that  original  structure  of  which  the 
remains  are  still  so  vast,  he  perceives  an  immense  mass 
)f  solid  rock,  naked  and  unshapely,  as  it  first  emerged 
from  the  deep,  and  incomparably  greater  than  all  that  is 
low  before  him.    The  operation  of  rains  and  torrents, 
modified  by  the  hardness  and  tenacity  of  the  rock,  has 
worked  the  whole  into  its  present  form ;  has  hollowed  out 
|he  vallies,  and  gradually  detached  the  mountains  from  the 
I  [general  mass,  cutting  down  their  sides  into  steep  precipices 
mt  one  place,  and  smoothing  them  into  gentle  declivities 
ljat  another. 

|  2.  From  this  has  resulted  a  transportation  of  materials, 
which  both  for  the  quantity  of  the  whole,  and  the  magnitude 
pf  the  individual  fragments,  must  seem  incredible  to  every 
pne  who  has  not  learned  to  calculate  the  effects  of  cOn- 

!  inued  action,  and  to  reflect  that  length  of  time  can  convert 
incidental  into  steady  causes.    Hence  fragments  of-  rock, 
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from  the  central  chain r  are  found  to  have  travelled  into 
distant  vallies,  even  where  many  inferior  ridges  intervene  : 
hence  the'  granite  of  Mont  Blanc  is  seen  in  the  plains  of 
Lombardy,  or  on  the  sides  of  Jura,  and  the  ruins  of  the 
Carpathian  mountains  lie  scattered  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic.  Thus,  with  Dr.  Hutton,  we  shall  be  disposed  to 
consider  those  great  chains  of  mountains  which  traverse 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  as  cut  out  of  masses  vastly 
greater  and  more  lofty  than  anything  that  now  remains. 

3.  Such  are  the  changes  which  the  daily  operations  of 
waste  have  produced  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  These 
operations,  inconsiderable  if  taken  separately,  become  great 
by  Conspiring  all  to  the  same  end,  never  counteracting  one 
another,  but  proceeding  through  a  period  of  indefinite 
extent,  continually  in  the  same  direction.  Thus  every 
thing  descends,  nothing  returns  upwards ;  the  hard  and 
solid  bodies  every  where  dissolve,  and  the  loose  and 
soft  no  where  consolidate.  The  powers  which  tend  to 
preserve,  and  those  which  tend  to  change  the  condition  of 

*  the  earth's  surface  are  never  in  equilibrio :  the  latter  are,  in 
all  cases,  the  most  powerful,  and  in  respect  to  the  former 
are  like  living,  in  comparison  to  dead  forces. 

4.  Hence  the  law  of  decay  is  one  which  suffers  no 
exceptions.  The  elements  of  all  bodies  were  once  loose 
and  unconnected,  and  to  the  same  state  nature  has  appoint- 
ed that  they  should  all  return.  It  affords  no  presumption 
against  the  reality  of  this  progress  that  in  respect  of  man  it 
is  too  slow  to  be  immediately  perceived ;  the  utmost  por- 
tion of  it  to  which  our  experience  can  extend,  is  evanescent, 
in  comparison  with  the  whole,  and  must  be  regarded  as  the 
momentary  increment  of  a  vast  progression,  circumscribed 
by  no  other  limits  than  the  duration  of  the  world.  Time 
performs  the  office  of  integrating  the  infinitesimal  parts  of 
which  this  progression  is  made  up ;  it  collects  them  into 
one  sum,  and  produces  from  them  an  amount  greater  than 
any  that  can  be  assigned. 

5.  While  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  so  much  is  every 
where  going  to  decay,  no  new  production  of  mineral  sub- 
stances is  found  in  any  region  accessible  to  man.  We  are 
not,  however  to  imagine  that  there  is  no  where  any  means 
of  repairing  this  waste ;  for  on  comparing  the  conclusion  at 
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which  we  are  now  arrived,  viz:  that  the  present  continents 
are  ail  going  to  decay,  and  their  materials  descending  into 
fhe  ocean,  with  the  proposition  first  laid  down,  that  these 
same  continents  are  composed  of  materials  which  must 
tiave  been  collected  from  the  decay  of  former  rocks,  it  is 
mpossible  not  to  recognize  two  corresponding  steps  of  the 
arae  progress  ;  of  a  progress  by  which  mineral  substances 
ire  subjected  to  the  same  series  of  changes,  and  alternately 
vasted  away  and  renovated. 

6.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  present  mineral  substances 
lerive  their  origin  from  substances  similar  to  themselves  ; 
o  from  the  land  now  going  to  decay,  the  sand  and  gravel 
prming  on  the  sea  shore,  or  in  the  beds  of  rivers  ;  from  the 
hells  and  corals  which  in  such  enormous  quantities  are 
very  day  accumulated  in  the  bosom  of  the  sea ;  from  the 
rift  wood  and  the  multitude  of  vegetable  and  animal 
smains  continually  deposited  in  the  ocean  ;  from  all  these, 
?e  cannot  doubt  that  strata  are  now  forming  in  those 

gions  to  which  nature  seems  to  have  confined  the  powers 
*  mineral  reproduction  ;  from  which  after  being  consoli- 
ited  they  are  again  destined  to  emerge,  and  to  exhibit  a 
tries  of  changes  similar  to  the  past 

7.  How  often  these  vicissitudes  of  decay  and  renovation 
ive  been  repeated,  is  not  for  us  to  determine  ;  they  con- 
itute  a  series  of  which  we  see  neither  the  beginning  nor 
e  end ;  a  circumstance  that  accords  well  with  what  is 
lown  concerning  other  parts  of  the  economy  of  the  world. 

the  continuation  of  the  different  species  of  animals  and 
getables  that  inhabit  the  earth,  we  discern  neither  a  be- 
nning  nor  an  end ;  and  in  the  planetary  motions  where 
ometry  has  carried  the  eye  so  far  both  into  the 
ture  and  the  past,  we  discover  no  mark  either  of  the  com- 
mcement  or  the  termination  of  the  present  order.  It  is 
reasonable  indeed,  to  suppose  that  such  marks  should 
y  where  exist. 

8.  The  author  of  nature  has  not  given  laws  to  the  universe 
ich,  like  the  institutions  of  men,  carry  in  themselves  the 
ments  of  their  own  destruction.  He  has  not  permitted 
his  works  any  symptoms  of  infancy  or  of  old  age,  or  any 
n  by  which  we  may  estimate  either  their  future  or  their 
t  dufatioD.    He  may.  put  an  end,  as  he  no  doubt  gave  a 
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beginning,  to  the  present  system  at  some  determinate  period  ; 
but  we  may  safeiy  conclude  that  this  great  catastrophe  will 
not  be  brought  about  by  any  of  the  laws  now  existing,  and 
that  it  is  not  indicated  by  any  thing  which  we  perceive.  To 
assert,  therefore,  that  in  the  economy  of  the  world"  we  see 
no  mark,  either  of  a  beginning  or  an  end,  is  very  different 
from  affirming  that  the  world  had  no  beginning,  and*  will 
have  no  end.  The  first  is  a  conclusion  justified  by  common 
sense,  as  well  as  sound  philosophy  ;  while  the  second  is  a 
presumptuous  and  unwarrantable  assertion,  for  which  no 
reason  from  experience  or  analogy  can  ever  be  assigned. 


CHAP.  LV. 
STRUCTURE  OF  THE  EARTH'S  SURFACE.— Playfair. 

1.  The  primitive  strata  contain  sand,  gravel  and  other 
materials  collected  as  already  shown  from  the  dissolution  of 
mineral  bodies ;  which  bodies,  therefore,  must  have  existed 
long  before  the  oldest  part  of  the  present  land  was  formed. 
In  this  gravel  we  sometimes  find  pieces  of  sandstone  and  of 
other  compound  rocks,  by  which  we  are,  of  course,  carried 
back  a  step  farther,  so  as  to  reach  a  system  of  things  from 
which  the  present  is  the  third  in  succession,  and  the  most 
ancient  of  which  any  memorial  exists  in  the  records  of  the 
fossil  kingdom. 

2.  Next  in  the  order  of  time  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
primary  strata  we  must  place  their  elevation  ;  when  from 
being  horizontal  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  they  werej 
broken,  set  on  edge,  and  raised  to  the  surface.  It  is  even? 
probable  that  to  this  succeeded  a  depression  of  the  same 
strata,  and  a  second  elevation,  so  that  they  have  twice 
visited  the  superior,  and  twice  the  inferior  regions ;  and  next 
were  deposited  the  strata  that  are  strictly  denominated  se- 
condary. 

3.  The  third  great  event  was  the  raising  up  of  this  com- 
pound body,  of  old  and  new  strata  from  the  bottom  of  the. 
sea,  and  forming  it  into  the  dry  land,  or  the  continents  as 
they  now  exist.  Contemporary  with  this,  we  must  suppose 
the  injection  of  melted  matter  among  the  strata  and  the 
consequent  formation  of  the  crystallized  and  unstratified 
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rocks — the  granite,  metallic  veins,  and  veins  of  porphyry  and 
trapstone.  This,  however,  is  to  be  considered  as  embracing 
k  period  of  great  duration. 

1  4.  In  the  fourth  place,  with  respect  to  the  time,  we  must 
zlnss  the  facts  that  regard  the  detritus  and  waste  of  the 
and — the  shaping  of  the  existing  inequalities  of  the  sur- 
face— the  formation  of  hills  of  gravel,  and  of  the  strata 
palled  tertiary,  consisting  of  loose  and  unconsolidated  ma- 
serials — collection  of  shells  and  petrifactions — and  lastly, 
he  bones  of  land  animals  found  in  the  soil. 

5.  It  is  impossible  to  look  back  on  the  system  which  we 
lave  thus  endeavored  to  illustrate,  without  being  struck 
jvith  the  novelty  and  beauty  of  the  views  which  it  sets  before 
is.  We  have  been  long  accustomed  to  admire  that  beauti- 
ul  contrivance  in  nature,  by  which  the  water  of  the  ocean, 
Irawn  up  in  vapor  by  the  atmosphere,  imparts  in  its  descent 
ertility  to  the  earth,  and  becomes  the  great  cause  of  vege- 
iation  and  of  life  ;  but  now  we  find  that  this  vapor  not  only 
fertilizes  but  creates  the  soil — prepares  it  from  the  solid 
ock,  and  after  employing  it  in  the  great  operations  of  the 
urface,  carries  it  back  into  the  regions  where  all  its  mine- 
!al  characters  are  renewed. 

6.  Thus  the  circulation  of  moisture  through  the  air,  is  a 
rime  mover,  not  only  in  the  annual  succession  of  the  sea- 
Ions,  but  in  the  great  geological  cycle  by  which  the  waste 
ind  reproduction  of  entire  continents  is  circumscribed, 
'erhaps  a  more  striking  view  than  this  of  the  wisdom  that 
resides  over  nature,  was  never  presented  by  any  philoso- 
hical  system,  nor  a  greater  addition  ever  made  to  our 
nowledge  of  final  causes.  It  is  an  addition  which -gives 
onsistency  to  the  rest  by  proving  that  equal  foresight  is 
xerted  in  providing  for  the  whole  and  for  the  parts,  and 
lat  no  less  care  is  taken  to  maintain  the  constitution  of  the 
arth,  than  to  preserve  the  tribes  of  animals  and  vegetables 
rhich  dwell  on  its  surface. 

7.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  peculiar  excellence  of  this  theory 
iaf  it  ascribes  to  the  phenomena  of  geology,  an  order 
imilar  to  that  which  exists  in  the  provinces  of  nature  with 
rhich  we  are  best  acquainted ;  that  it  produces  seas  and 
antinents,  not  by  accident,  but  by  the  operation  of  regular 

ijnd  uniform  causes;  that  it  makes  the  decay  of  one  part 
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subservient  to  the  restoration  of  another ;  and  gives  stability 
jo  the  whole,  not  by  perpetuating  individuals,  but  by  repro- 
ducing them  in  succession. 


CHAP.  LVI. 

MODERN  ASTRONOMY— Chalmers. 
It  is  truly  a  most  christian  exercise  to  extract  a  sentiment 
of  piety  from  the  works  and  appearances  of  nature.  It  has 
the  authority  of  the  sacred  writers  upon  its  side,  and  even 
our  Saviour  himself  gives  the  weight  and  solemnity  of  his 
example.  "  Behold  the  lilies  of  the  field  ;  they  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spin,  yet  your  heavenly  Father  careth  for 
them."  He  expatiates  on  the  beauty  of  a  single  flower, 
and  draws  from  it  the  delightful  argument  of  confidence  in 
God.  He  gives  us  to  see  that  taste  may  be  combined  w  ith 
piety,  and  that  the  same  heart  may  be  occupied  with  all 
that  is  serious  in  the  contemplations  of  religion,  and  be  at 
the  same  time  alive  to  the  charms  and  loveliness  of  nature. 

2.  The  Psalmist  takes  a  still  loftier  flight.  He  leaves 
the  world,  and  lifts  his  imagination  to  that  mighty  expanse 
which  spreads  above  it  and  around  it.  He  wings  his  way 
through  space,  and  wanders  in  thought  over  its  unmeasura- 
ble  regions.  Instead  of  a  dark  and  unpeopled  solitude,  he 
sees  it  crowded  with  splendor,  and  filled  with  the  energy  of 
the  divine  presence.  Creation  rises  in  all  its  immensity 
before  him,  and  the  world,  with  all  it  inherits,  shrinks  into 
littleness,  at  a  contemplation  so  vast  and  so  overpowering. 
He  wonders  that  he  is  not  overlooked  amid  the  grandeur 
and  the  variety  which  are  on  every  side  of  him,  and  pass- 
ing upwards  from  the  majesty  of  nature  to  the  majesty  of 
nature's  architect,  he  exclaims,  "  What  is  man  that  thou 
art  mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  of  man  that  thou  shouldst 
deign  to  visit  him  ?" 

3.  It  is  not  for  us  to  say  that  inspiration  revealed  to  the 
Psalmist  the  wonders  of  the  modern  astronomy.  But  even 
though  he  might  be  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  science  of 
these  enlightened  times,  the  heavens  present  a  great  and 
an  elevating  spectacle;  an  immense  concave  reposing  upon 
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the  circular  boundary  of  the  world,  and  the  innumerable 
lights  which  are  suspended  from  on  high,  moving  with 
solemn  regularity  along  its  surface.  It  seems  to  have  been 
at  night  that  the  piety  of  the  Psalmist  was  awakened  by 
this  contemplation,  when  the  moon  and  stars  were  visible, 
and  not  when  the  sun  had  risen  in  his  strength,  and  thrown 
a  splendor  around  him,  which  bore  down  and  eclipsed  all 
lesser  glories  of  the  firmament. 

4.  And  there  is  much  in  .the  scenery  of  a  nocturnal  sky  to 
lift  the  soul  to  pious  contemplation.  That  moon,  and  these 
stars,  what  are  they?  They  are  detached  from  the  world, 
and  they  lift  you  above  it.  You  feel  withdrawn  from  the 
earth,  and  rise  in  lofty  abstraction  above  the  little  theatre 
of  human  passions  and  human  anxieties.  The  mind  aban- 
dons itself  to  reverie,  and  is  transferred,  in  the  ecstacy  of 
its  thoughts,  to  distant  and  unexplored  regions.  It  sees 
nature  invested  with  the  high  attributes  of  wisdom  and 
majesty. 

5.  But  what  can  these  lights  be  ?  The  curiosity  of  the 
human  mind  is  insatiable,  and  the  mechanism  of  these 
wonderful  heavens  has,  in  all  ages,  been  its  subject  and  its 
employment.  It  has  been  reserved  for  these  latter  times, 
to  resolve  this  great  and  interesting  question.  The  sub- 
limest  powers  of  philosophy  have  been  called  to  the  exer- 
eise,  and  astronomy  may  now*  be -looked  on  as  the  most 
certain  and  best  established  of  the  sciences. 

6.  We  all  know  that  every  visible  object  appears  less  in 
magnitude  as  it  recedes  from  the  eye.  The  lofty  vessel,  as 
it  retires  from  the  coast,  shrinks  into  littleness,  and  at  last 
appears  in  the  form  of  a  small  speck  oft  the  verge  of  the 
horizon.  The  eagle  with  its  expanded  wings,  is  a  noble 
vbject ;  but  when  it  takes  its  flight  into  the  upper  regions 
of  the  air,  it  becomes  less  to  the  eye,  and  is  seen  like  a 
dark  spot  upon  the  vault  of  heaven.  The  same  is  true  of 
all  magnitude.  The  heavenly  bodies  appear  small  to  the 
eye  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth,  only  from  the  immensity 
of  their  distance. 

7.  When  we  talk  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  miles,  it  is 
not  to  be  listened  to  as  incredible.  For  remember  that  we 
are  talking  of  those  bodies  that  are  scattered  over  the  im- 
mensity of  space,  and,  that  space  knows  no  termination, 
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The  conception  is  great  and  difficult,  but  tlie  truth  is  un- 
questionable. By  a  process  of  measurement  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  explain  at  present,  we  have  ascertained,  first 
the  distance,  and  then  the  magnitude  of  some  of  those 
bodies  which  roll  in  the  firmament ;  that  the  sun,  which 
presents  itself  to  the  eye  under  so  diminutive  a  form,  is 
veally  a  globe,  exceeding,  by  many  thousands  of  times,  the 
dimensions  of  the  earth  which  we  inhabit ;  that  the  moon 
itself  has  the  magnitude  of  a  world  ;  and  that  even  a  few 
of  those  stars,  which  appear  like  so  many  lucid  points  to 
the  unassisted  eye  of  the  observer,  expand  into  large  circles 
upon  the  application  of  the  telescope,  and  are  some  of  them 
much  larger  than  the  ball  which  we  tread  upon,  and  to 
which  we  proudly  apply  the  denomination  of  the  universe. 

8.  Now,  what  is  the  fair  and  obvious  presumption  ?  The 
world  in  which  we  live,  is  a  round  ball  of  determined  mag- 
nitude, and  occupies  its  own  place  in  the  firmament.  But 
when  we  explore  the  unlimited  tracts  of  that  space  which 
is  everywhere  around  us,  we  meet  with  other  balls  of  equal 
or  superior  magnitude,  and  from  which  our  earth  would 
either  be  invisible,  or  appear  as  small  as  any  of  those 
twinkling  stars  which  are  seen  on  the  canopy  of  heaven. 

9.  Why  then  suppose  that  this  little  spot,  little  at  least  in 
the  immensity  which  surrounds  it,  should  be  the  exclusive 
abode  of  life  and  of  intelligence  ?  What  reason  to  think 
that  those  mightier  globes  which  roll  in  other  parts  of  crea- 
tion, and  which  we  have  discovered  to  be  worlds  in  magni- 
tude, are  not  also  worlds  in  use  and  in  dignity  ?  Why 
should  we  think  that  the  great  architect  of  nature,  supreme 
in  wisdom  as  he  is*in  power,  would  call  those  stately  man- 
sions into  existence,  and  leave  them  unoccupied?  When 
we  cast  our  eye  over  the  broad  sea,  and  look  at  the  country 
on  the  other  side,  we  see  nothing  but  the  blue  land  stretch- 
ing obscurely  over  the  distant  horizon.  We  are  too  far 
away  to  perceive  the  richness  of  its  scenery,  or  to  hear  the 
sound  of  its  population. 

10.  Why  not  extend  this  principle  to  the  still  more  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  universe  ?  What  though,  from  this  remote 
point  of  observation,  we  can  see  nothing  but  the  naked 
roundness  of  the  planetary  orbs  ?  Are  we  therefore  to  say, 
that  they  are  so  many  vast  and  unpeopled  solitudes ;  that 
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desolation  reigns  in  every  part  of  the  universe  but  ours  ; 
that  the  whole  energy  of  the  divine  attributes  is  expended 
,i  one  insignificant  corner  of  those  mighty  works  ; '  and  that 
to  this  earth  alone  belongs  the  bloom  of  vegetation,  or  the 
blessedness  of  life,  or  the  dignity  of  rational  and  immortal 
existence  ?  - 

11.  But  this  is  not  all.  We  have  something  more  than 
the  mere  magnitude  of  the  planets  to  allege,  in  favor  of 
the  idea  that  they  are  inhabited.  We  know  that  this  earth 
turns  round  upon  itself ;  and  we  observe  that  all  those  ce- 
lestial bodies,  which  are  accessible  to  such  an  observation, 
have  the  same  movement.  We  know  that  the  earth  per- 
forms a®yearly  revolution  around  the  sun  ;  and  we  can 
detect  in  all  the  planets  which  compose  our  system,  a  revo- 
lution of  the  same  kind,  and  under  the  same  circumstances. 

12.  They  have  the  same  succession  of  day  and  night,  they 
have  the  same  agreeable  vicissitude  of  the  seasons.  To 
them,  light  and  darkness  succeed  each  other ;  and  the 
gaiety  of  the  summer  is  followed  by  the  dreariness  of 
winter.  To  each  of  them  the  heavens  present  as  varied 
and  as  magnificent  a  spectacle  ;  and  this  earth,  the  encom- 
passing of  which  wou.ld  require  the  labor  of  years  from  one 
of  its  puny  inhabitants,  but  one  of  the  lesser  lights"  which 
sparkle  in  the  firmament.  To  them,  as  well  as  to  us,  has 
God  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness,  and' he  has  called 
the  light  day,  and  the  darkness  he  has  called  night. 

13.  He  has  said  let  there  be  lights  in  the  firmament  of  their 
heaven  to  divide  the  day  from  the  night ;  and  let  them  be  for 
signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  for  years;  and  let 
them  be  for  lights  in  the  firmament  of  heaven  to  gi v  e  light  upon 
their  earth  ;  and  it  was  so.  And  God  has  also  made  to 
them  great  lights  ;  to  all  of  them  he  has  given  the  sun  to 
rule  the  day;  and  to  many  of  them  he  has  given  moons  to 
rule  the  night.  To  them  he  has  made  the  stars  also.  And 
God  has  set  them  in  the  firmament  of  heaven,  to  give  light 
unto  their  earth;  and  to  rule  over  the  day,  and  over  the 
night,  and  to  divide  the  light  from  the  darkness  ;  and  God 
has  seen  that  it  was  good. 
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CHAP.    L  VII. 

THE  NOTES  OF  THE  BIRDS  —  McLellan. 

1.  Well  do  I  love  those  various  harmonies 

That  ring  so  gaily  in  Spring's  budding  woods, 

And  in  the  thickets  and  green  quiet  haunts 

And  lonely  copses  of  the  Summer  time, 

And  in  red  Autumn's  ancient  solitudes. 

If  thou  art  pain'd  with  the  world's  noisy  stir 

Or  crazed  with  its  mad  tumults  and  weighed  down 

With  any  of  the  ills  of  human  life  ; — 

If  thou  art  sick  and  weak,  or  mournest  at  the  loss 

Of. brethren  gone  to  that  far*  distant  land 

To  which  we  all  do  pass,  gentle  and  poor, 

The  gayest  and  the  gravest,  all  alike  : — 

Then  turn  into  the  peaceful  woods  and  hear 

The  thrilling  music  of  the  forest  birds. 

2.  How  rich  the  varied  choir  !    The  unquiet  finch 
Calls  from  the  distant  hollow,  and  the  wren 
Uttereth  her  sweet  and  mellow  plaint  at  times, 
And  the  thrush  mourneth  where  the  kalmia  hangs 
Its  crimson-spotted  cups,  or  chirps  half  hid 
Amid  the  lowly  dogwood's  snowy  flowers, 

And  the  blue-jay  flits  by  from  tree  to  tree, 
And  spreading  its  rich  pinions  fills  the  ear 
With  its  shrill-sounding  and  unsteady  cry. 

3   With  the  sweet  airs  of  spring  the  robin  comes  ; 
And  in  her  simple  song  there  seems  to  gush 
A  strain  of  sorrow,  when  she  visiteth 
Her  last  year's  withered  nest.    But  when  the  gloom 
Of  the  deep  twilight  falls,  she  takes  her  perch 
Upon  the  red-stemm'd  hazel's  slender  twig 
That  overhangs  the  brook,  and  suits  her  song 
To  the  slow  rivulet's  inconstant  chime. 

4.  In  the  last  days  of  autumn,  when  the  corn 
Lies  sweet  and  yellow  in  the  harvest  field, 
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And  the  gay  company  of  reapers  bind 
The  bearded  wheat  in  sheaves — then  peals  abroad 
The  black  bird's,  merry  chant.    I  love  to  hear, 
Bold  plunderer !  thy  mellow  burst  of  song- 
Float  from  thy  watch  place  on  the  mossy  tree 
Close  at  the  cornfield  edge. 

Lone  whip-poor-will, 

There  is  much  sweetness  in  thy  fitful  hymn 

Heard  in  the  drowsy  watches  of  the  night. 

Oft  times  when  all  the  village  lights  are  out, 

And  the  wide  air  is  still,  I  hear  thee  chant 

Thy  hollow  dirge,  like  some  recluse  who  takes 

His  lodging  in  the  wilderness  of  woods, 

And  lifts  his  anthem  when  the  world  is  still  ; 

And  the  dim  solemn  night,  that  brings  to  man 

And  to  the  herds  deep  slumbers,  and  sweet  dews 

To  the  red  roses  and  the  herbs,  doth  find 

No  eye,  save  thine,  a  watcher  in  her  halls. 

I  hear  thee  oft  at  midnight,  when  the  thrush 

And  the  green  roving  linnet  are  at  rest, 

And  the  blithe,  twittering  swallows  have  long  cease 

Their  noisy  note  and  folded  up  their  wings. 

Most  awful  is  thy  deep  and  heavy  boom 

Gray  watcher  of  the  waters  !   Thou  art  king 

Of  the  blue  lake;  and  all  the  winged  kind 

Do  fear  the  echo  of  thine  angry  cry. 

How  bright  thy  savage  eye  !    Thou  lookest  down 

And  see'st  the  shining  fishes  as  they  glide  ; 

And  poising  thy  gray  wing,  thy  glossy  beak 

Swift  as-  an  arrow  strikes  its  roving  prey. 

Oft  times  I  see  thee  through  the  curling  mist 

Dart,  like  a  spectre  of  the  night,  and  hear 

Thy  strange,  bewildering  call,  like  the  wild  scream 

Of  one  whose  life  is  perishing  in  the  sea. 

And  now.  would'st  tho*u,  O  man,  delight  the  ear 
With  earth's  delicious  sounds,  or  charm  the  eye 
With  beautiful  creations  ?    Then  pass  forth 
And  find  them  midst  those  many  colored  birds 
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That  fill  the  glowing  woods.    The  richest  hues 
Lie  in  their  splendid  plumage,  and  their  tones 
Are  sweeter  than  the  music  of  the  lute 
Or  the  harp's  melody. 


CHAP.  LVIII. 

ROBERT  BURNS.— Halleck. 

1.  There  have  been  loftier  themes  than  his, 

And  longer  scrolls  and  louder  lyres, 
And  lays  lit  up  with  Poesy's 
Purer  and  holier  fires. 

2.  Yet  read  the  names  that  know  not  death — 

Few  nobler  ones  than  Burns  are  there  ; 
And  few  have  won  a  greener  wreath 
Than  that  which  binds  his  hair. 

3.  His  is  that  language  of  the  heart 

In  which  the  answering  heart  would  speak ; 
Thought,  word,  that  bids  the  warm  tear  start, 
Or  the  smile  light  the  cheek  ; 

4.  And  his  that  music,  to  whose  tone 

The  common  pulse  of  man  keeps  time, 
In  cot  or  castle's  mirth  or  moan, 
In  cold  or  sunny  clime. 

5.  And  who  hath  heard  his  song,  nor  knelt 

Before  its  spell  with  willing  knee — 
And  listened  and  believed  and  felt 
The  poet's  mastery, 

6.  O'er  the  mind's  sea  in  calm  and  storm, 

O'er  the  heart's  suns'hine  and  its  showers, 
O'er  passion's  moments  bright  and  warm, 
O'er  reason's  dark,  cold  hours  ; 
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7.  On  fields  where  brave  men  die  or  do, 

In  halls  where  rings  the  banquet's  mirth, 
Where  mourners  weep,  where  lovers  woo, 
From  throne  to  cottage  hearth  ? 

8.  And  Burns,  though  brief  the  race  he  ran, 

Though  rough  and  dark  the  path  he  trod, 
Lived — died — in  form  and  soul  a  man, 
The  image  of  his  God. 

9.  Through  care  and  pain,  and  want  and  woe, 

With  wounds  that  only  death  could  heal, 
Tortures — the  poor  alone  can  know, 
The  proud  alone  can  feel ; 

JO.  He  kept  his  honesty  and  truth, 

His  independent  tongue  and  pen  ; 
And  moved  in  manhood,  as  in  youth, 
Pride  of  his  fellow  men. 

11.  Strong  sense,  deep  feelings,  passions  strong, 

A  hate  of  tyrant  and  of  knave, 
A  love  of  right,  a  scorn  of  wrong, 
Of  coward  and  of  slave  ; 

12.  A  kind,  true  heart,  a  spirit  high 

That  could  not  fear,  and  would  not  bcw— 
Were  written  in  his  manly  eye, 
And  on  his  manly  brow.  - 

13.  Praise  to  the  bard  !  his  words  are  driven, 

Like  flower-seeds  by  the  far  winds  sown, 
Where'er  beneath  the  sky  of  heaven 
The  birds  of  fame  have  flown. 

14.  Praise  to  the  man  !  a  nation  stood 

Beside  his  coffin  with  wet  eyes, 
Her  brave,  her  beautiful,  her  good, 
.    As  when  a  loved  one  dies. 
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15.  And  still,  as  on  his  funeral  day, 

Men  stand  his  cold,  earth-couch  around, 
With  the  mute  homage  that  we  pay 
•  To  consecrated  ground. 

16.  And  consecrated  ground  it  is, 

The  last,  the  hallowed  home  of  one 
Who  lives  upon  all  memories 
Though  with  the  buried  gone. 

17.  Such  graves  as  his  are  pilgrim  shrines, 

Shrines  to  no  code  or  creed  confined— 
The  Delphian  vales,  the  Palestines, 
The  Meccas  of  the  mind. 

18.  Sages,  with  wisdom's  garlands  wreathed, 

Crowned  kings  and  mitred  priests  of  power, 
And  warriors,  with  their  bright  swords  sheathed, 
The  mightiest  of  the  hour  ; 

19.  And  lowlier  names,  whose  humble  home 

Is  lit  by  fortune's  dimmer  star — 
Are  there — o'er  wave  and  mountain  come 
From  countries  near  and  far  ; 

20.  Pilgrims,  whose  wandering  feet  have  pressed 

The  Switzer's  snow,  the  Arab's  sand, 
Or  trod  the  piled  leaves  of  the  west, 
My  own  green  forest-land. 

21.  All  ask  the  cottage  of  his  birth, 

Gaze  on  the  scenes  he  loved  and  sung, 
And  gather  feelings  not  of  earth 
His  fields  and  streams  among. 
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CHAP.  LIX. 

A  VISIT  TO  MOUNT  AUBURN.— Anonymous, 

"  Here  rest  the  sleepers  in  a  sweet  repose, 
Sunshine  on  their  graves,  and  silence  holy, 
Shedding  around  a  chastened  melancholy. 

' .  ■'■  ■■      *      *      *      *  . ....  *.  •;  *  • •;' :.        *  f  - 

Here  would  I  rest  when  life's  brief  pilgrimage 

Is  ever  ended  — flowers  above  me  springing  : 

O'er  canopied  by  green  or  russet  leaves  ; 

With  melodies  on  slumberous  summer  eves, 

Like  notes  from  angels'  harps,  when  homeward  winging 

Their  radiant  flight,  their  golden  lyres  they  sweep 

And  join  the  bird  of  night  in  her  sweet  singing." — Anon. 

L  A  bright,  glad  morning  in  the  young  spring.  .The 
sun  is  pouring  down  a  flood  of  radiance  on  the  laughing 
earth,  and  on  every  leaf  which  is  dancing  in  light  above 
our  heads,  drops  of  dew  glitter  like  diamonds.  There  is 
life,  joyous  life  beneath,  around  and  above  us  —  insects 
chirp  in  the  grass  —  the  dusky  turtle  goes  on  his  rustling 
way  amongst  the  dead  leaves  of  last  Autumn  —  bright- eyed, 
variegated  squirrels  run  gracefully  up  the  boles  of  trees,  or 
peer  curiously  out  from  .amongst  tufted  grass  —  bright- 
winged  birds  glance  athwart  the  leafy  gloom  singing  a  wel- 
come to  the  flowers  —  and  the  bee  goes  by,  honey-laden, 
with  a  cheerful  hum  —  men  of  business  or  pleasure  sweep 
along  the  hot,  dusty  road  ;  yes,  every  thing  tells  of  life  but 
yon  granite  gateway,  which  looms  up  in  all  its  gloomy 
grandeur,  and  exhibits  on  its  front  the  awful  emblems  of 
Time  and  Eternity!  It  stands  like  a  solemn  milestone  on 
life's  broad  highway,  intimating  to-every  traveller  that  he  is 
another  stage  nearer  the  end  of  his  journey,  and  that  when 
the  weary  race  shall  terminate,  "  Then  shall  the  dust  re- 
turn TO  THE  EARTH  AS  IT  WAS,  AND  THE  SPIRIT  SHALL  RE- 
TURN to  God  who  gave  it." 

2.  Many  a  time  have  I  shudderingly  passed  by  the  old 
grave-yards  of  London.  Horrible  places  are  they.  I  have 
one  of  them  now  fn  my  mind's  eye  —  it  is  situated  in  one 
of  the  most  densely  populated  portions  of  the  metropolis, 
between  Fleet  street  and  Holborn,  surrounded  by  high,  dark 
dwellings,  whose  smoky  walls  frown  upon  the  small  patch 
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of  mortality,  for  every  lump  of  the  dark  clay  is  merely 
crushed  bones,  held  together  by  greasy  tenacious  clay.  Not 
a  blade  of  grass  cheers  that  lonely  charnel  house,  but  its 
black  uneven  surface  lies  bare  to  the  sun  whenever  that  lu- 
minary can  pierce  the  mass  of  fog  and  mist  which  enve- 
lops the  overgrown  city.  The  few  stones  which  lie  here 
and  there,  bearing  frail  records  of  scarcely  more  enduring 
love,  are  broken  and  defaced,  or  seem  "  tottering  to  their 
fall."  One  miserable  stunted  tree,  with  blackened  trunk 
and  leafless  boughs,  remains  —  a  horrible;  libel  'upon  vege- 
tation. Altogether,  it  is  indeed  "  a  place  of  darkness  and 
a  scull." 

3.  How  different  the  beautiful  but  solemn  cemetery 
which  we  are  now  entering  !  It  was  a  sweet  and  graceful 
thought  to  coritemplate  such  a  place  for  the  last  repose  of 
the  beloved  —  a  spot  where  their  flesh  might  rest  in  hope, 
and  where  sorrowers  might  repair  in  a  spirit  of  cheerful  re- 
signation to  sanctify  their  graves  by  memorials  of  affection. 
As  poor  Keats  said,  "  it  would  almost  make  one  in  love  with 
death  to  be  buried  in  so  sweet  a  place." 

4.  I  shall  not  classify  this  stroll  through  the  cemetery  of 
Mount  Auburn,  by  regularly  recording  my  progress  through 
the  avenues,  or  the  walks,  or  by  the  sheets  of  water,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  guide  books,  but  quietly  sauntering  on,  I  shall 
simply  notice  such  monuments  as  attracted  me  at  a  glance, 
and  record  the  feelings  to  which  they  gave  birth.  I  would 
just  remark  that  I  never  knew  one  of  those  who  lie  around 
in  dreamless  sleep.  In  this  city  of  the  dead  I  stand  a  liv- 
ing stranger,  almost  as  dead  to  the  dwellers  on  this  vast 
continent  as  those  beneath  the  sod.  Let  but  this  heart 
cease  to  beat  for  a  moment,  and  I  should  be  more  lonely 
than  most  of  the  sleepers  here,  for  the  footfall  of  casual  ac- 
quaintance or  the  subdued  eloquence  of  loving  hearts  is  sel- 
dom heard  near  the  stranger's  grave. 

5.  Almost  the  first  monument  which  attracts  me  is  one 
of  plain  marble,  with  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of 
Richard  Houghton,  who,  we  are  informed,  once  conducted 
the  Atlas  newspaper.  What  a  change  !  The  life  of  toil, 
struggle,  perpetual  effort,  patient  endurance,  and  ever-be- 
ginning never-ending  labor,  such  as  a  public  journalist  only 
can  know,  exchanged  for  the  quiet  of  the  tomb  !    The  keen 
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watcher  of  events,  the  philanthropic  enquirer  after  truth,  the 
sagacious  detector  of  abuses,  the  controller  of  a  mighty  en- 
gine, lies  powerless,  passionless  and  all  serene,  while  the 
strife  of  faction,  and  the  jarring  of  conflicting  political  ele- 
ments goes  on,  and  the  rumbling  of  the  mighty  car  on 
which  the  great  Juggernauts  of  party  ride,  is  heard  as  the 
ponderous  fabric  is  dragged  along  by  its  millions  of  devotees. 

6.  A  little  farther  on  is  a  monument  to  one  who  passed 
away  early,  Mary  Sargent,  aged.  23  ;  and  near  it  a  chaste 
sarcophagus  bears  a  name  familiar  to  me  from  my  boyhood, 
and  linked  with  high  and  holy  thoughts.  When  I  read  in 
far  distant  England,  the  works  of  William  Ellery  Chan- 
ning,  and  experienced  the  serene  delight  which  the  trans- 
parent purity  of  his  style  never  failed  to  afford,  I  little  ima- 
gined that  I  should  ever  be  a  pilgrim  at  his  sepulchre.  But 
"  He  being  dead  yet  speaketh,"  for  when  such  men  die 
their  very  graves  are  vocal,  and  of  them  it  may  well  be 
said,  in  the  words  of  a  great  old  English  poet, 

"  The  memories  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust." 

7.  From  the  tomb  of  the  profound  thinker  and  eloquent 
preacher,  I  passed  to  the  grave  of  youth  and  beauty.  Be- 
neath a  marble  canopy,  over  which  was  a  carved  urn,  and 
supported  by  pillars,  lies  the  recumbent  statue  of  a  little 
child.  And  there  in  marble  repose  is  the  effigy  of  the  loved 
and  the  lost.  The  child  is  represented  as  slumbering  on  a 
bed,  and  so  beautifully  is  this  work  of  art  executed,  that 
the  cherub  form  seems  to  rest  in  perfect  peace  upon  a 
downy  couch.  The  name  "  Emily"  is  carved  on  the  side 
of  tne  tomb  —  nothing  more,  and  it  is  quite  enough,  for  it 
has  a  wTorld  of  meaning  in  it.  It  tells  of  the  father's  solemn 
agony  and  the  mother's  voiceless  woe.  That  child  was  all 
the  world  to  them,  and  the  w:de-extended  globe  held  for 
them,  amongst  all  its  uncounted  millions,  but  one  "  Emily." 
What  need,  then,  of  a  more  particular  description  of  the 
perished  little  one  ?  As  I  stand  by  her  place  of  rest,  I  can 
see  the  little  girl  with  her  laughing  eyes  and  flowing  locks, 
making  the  house  merry  with  her  own  gladness.  I  hear 
her  ringing  laughter,  and  catch  the  sunshine  of  her  looks. 
Her  light  step  is  on  the  stair,  and  her  tiny  foot-fall  makes 
her  mother's  heart  to  leap  for  joy. 
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8.  They  laid  her  in  her  little  grave, 

Amid  the  flowers  of  spring, 
When  the  green  corn  began  to  wave, 

And  the  glad  birds  co  sing — 
And  happy  voices  were  around 
When  hers  was  silent  as  the  ground. 

9.  Sweet  laughing  child  !  thy  nurs'ry  door 

Stands  free  and  open  now, 
But  ah  !  the  sunshine  gilds  no  more 

The  gladness  of  thy  brow- 
Thy  merry  step  hath  passed  away , 
Thy  pleasant  voice  is  hushed  for  aye. 

10.  Oh  !  when  the  pleasant  summer  morn 

Shines  over  wood  and  fell, 
And  far  along  the  corn-fields  borne 

Is  heard  the  village  bell ; 
When  the  loud  wagon  is  laid  by, 
And  wearied  beasts  rest  quietly, 

11.  They  never  more  shall  carry  thee 

To  listen  to  the  psalm 
Which  o'er  the  meads  and  sheep-strewn  lea 

Floats  in  the  summer  calm  ; 
Their  echoes  reach  thy  mother's  room, 
But  oh  !  they  breathe  above  thy  to^So  ! 

12.  Thy  mother  by  the  fireside  sits 

And  listens  for  thy  call, 
And  slowly — slowly  as  she  knits, 

Her  quiet  tears  down  fall. 
Her  little  hindering  thing  is  gone, 
And  undisturbed  she  may  work  on. 

13.  There  is  something  very  touching  in  the  deaths  of 
little  children,  but  many,  consolations  grow  like  sweet 
flowers  from  their  graves.  In  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Waterston's 
essay  on  this  subject,  he  says  with  equal  truth  and  beauty, 
"  It  is  worthy  of  remembrance  that  children  who  are  taken 
away  by  death,  always  remain  in  the  memory  of  the  parents 
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as  children.  Other  children  grow  old;  but  this  one  con- 
tinues in  youth.  It  looks  as  we  last  saw  it  in  health.  The 
imagination  hears  its  sweet  voice  and  light  step,  sees  its 
silken  hair,  and  clear  bright  eyes, — all  just  as  they  were. 
Ten  and  twenty  years  may  go  by,  the  child  still  remains 
in  the  memory  as  at  first — a  bright,  happy  child." 

14.  On  little  "  Emily's"  tomb  is  the  following  verse  : 

Shed  not  for  her  the  bitter  tear, 

Nor  give  the  heart  to  vain  regret, 
'Tis  but  the  casket  that  lies  here, 

The  gem  that  filled  it  sparkles  yet." 

I  am  a  great  admirer  of  simple  epitaphs.  In  an  old 
churchyard  in  South  Wales,  I  once  met  with  one  on  a  sim- 
ple stone,  which  affected  me  deeply.  It  told  more  about 
the  parents'  sorrowing  for  their  lost  infant,  than  the  most 
labored  epitaph  could  possibly  have  done.  In  the  old  quaint 
spelling,  on  a  plain  slab,  was  carved  in  rude  letters  only 
the  words 

"  Deere  Childe  !  " 

What  could  be  more  pathetic,  excepting  perhaps  the  fol- 
lowing, which  I  saw  in  Kensal  Green  Cemetery,  in  the 
Harrow  Koad,  London — 

"  To  THE  MEMORY  OF  LITTLE  KATE." 

At  the  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  Philadelphia,  I  also  noticed 
one  of  those  touching  inscriptions.  A  white  marble  slab  has 
on  it  a  simple  word, 

"  Willie," 

That  was  all — it  told  plainly  enough  to  thoughtful  hearts 
that  bright,  golden-haired,  wee  "  Willie,"  in  spite  of  love, 
had  gone  down  in  life's  young  spring,  to  darkness  and  the 
worm. 

15.  Here  is  a  noticeable  monument — an  elegant  but 
plain  oblong  marble  sarcophagus,  erected,  I  am  informed, 
at  the  expense  of  Hon.  William  Sturgis,  of  this  city.  There 
is  no  labored  epitaph  upon  it ;  no  foolish  attempt  to  laud 
the  unconscious  sleeper  below — and  it  is  well.  Nothing 
excites  my  contempt  more  than  those  graven  and  gilded 
sentences  sometimes  to  be  found  over  rich  men's  graves, 
and  which  make  their  subjects  seem  almost  divine.  The 
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name  of  "  Spurzheim"  is  the  only  inscription  on  the  beau- 
tiful and  beautifully  situated  monument. 

16.  This  true  philosopher  and  really  great  man,  needs 
no  eulogy  of  mine.  His  name  and  fame  is  world  property. 
Far  from  home,  but  surrounded  by  friends,  he  drew  his  last 
breath  in  the  neighboring  city,  whilst  engaged  in  the  search 
after  Truth.  A  worshipper  at  the  shrine  of  Science,  he 
persisted  in  the  ardor  of  his  devotion  until  he  sank  a  mar- 
tyr on  its  altar. 

"  From  the  bright  home  that  gave  him  birth, 
A  pilgrim  o'er  the  ocean  wave, 
He  came,  to  rind  in  other  earth 

A  stranger's  grave." 


CHAP.  LX. 

THE  DYING  SPANIEL.— Anonymous. 

1.  Old  Oscar,  how  feebly  thou  crawljst  to  the  door, 
Thou  who  wert  all  beauty  and  vigor  of  yore  ; 
How  slow  is  thy  stagger  the  sunshine  to  find 

And  thy  straw-sprinkled  pallet  ! — how  crippled  and  blind! 
But  thy  heart  is  still  living —  thou  hearest  my.  voice — 
And  thy  faint-wagging  tail  says  thou  yet  can'st  rejoice  ; 
Ah !  how  different  art  thou  from  the  Oscar  of  old 
The  sleek  and  the  gamesome,  the  swift  and  the  bold  I 

2.  At  sunrise  I  wakened  to  hear  thy  proud  bark 

With  the  coo  of  the  house-dove,  the  lay  of  the  lark  ; 
And  out  to  the  green  fields  'twas  ours  to  repair 
When  sun-rise  with  glory  empurpled  the  air ; 
And  the  streamlet  flowed  down  in  its  gold  to  the  sea 
And  the  night-dew  like  diamond-sparks  gleamed  from  the 
tree ; 

And  the  sky  o'er  the  earth  in  such  purity  glowed 
As  if  angels,  not  men,  on  its  surface  abode. 

3.  How  then  thou  would'st  gambol  and  start  from  my  feet 
To  scare  the  wild  birds  from  their  sylvan  retreat, 

Or  plunge  in  the  smooth  stream,  and  bring  to  my  hand 
The  twig  or  the  wild  flower  I  threw  f/om  the  land ; 
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On  the  moss-sprinkled  stone  if  I  sat  for  a  space 
Thou  would'st  crouch  on  the  greensward  and  gaze  in  my 
face, 

Then  in  wantonness  pluck  up  the-  blooms  in  thy  teeth 
And  toss  them  above  thee,  or  tread  thern  beneath. 

4.  Then  I  was  a  schoolboy,  all  thoughtless  and  free, 
And  thou  wert  a  whelp  full  of  gambol  and  glee  ; 
Now,  dim  is  thine  eye  ball  and  grizzled  thy  hair, 
And  I  am  a  man,  and  of  grief  havS  my  share  ! 
Thou  bring'st  to  my  mind  all  the  pleasures  of  youth 
When  hope  was  the  mistress,  not  handmaid  of  truth  ; 
When  earth  looked  an  Eden,  when  joy's  sunny  hours 

-  _Were  cloudless,  and  every  path  glowing  with  flowers. 

5.  Now  summer  is  waning  ;  soon  tempest  and  rain 
Shall  harbinger  desolate  winter  again, 

And  thou,  all  unable  its  gripe  to  withstand 

Shalt  die  when  the  snow-mantle  garments  the  land  ; 

Then  thy  grave  shall  be  dug  'neath  the  old  cherry  tree 

Which  in  spring-time  will  shed  down  its  blossoms  on  thee  ; 

And  when  a  few  fast-fleeting  seasons  are  o'er 

Thy  faith  and  thy  form  shall  be  thought  of  no  more. 

6.  Then  all  who  caressed  thee  and  loved,  shall  be  laid, 
Life's  pilgrimage  o'er,  in  the  tomb's  dreary  sharde  ; 
Other  steps  shall  be  heard  on  these  floors,  and  the  past 
Be,  like  yesterday's  Clouds,  from  the  memory  cast ; 
Improvements  will  follow  —  old  walls  be  thrown  down 
Old  landmarks  removed,  when  old  masters  are  gone 
And'  the  gardener  when  delving,  will  marvel  to  see 
White  bones,  where  once  blossomed  the  old  cherry  tree  ! 

7.  Frail  things  !  could  we  read  but  the  objects  around 

In  the  meanest,  some  deep-lurking  truth  might  be  found 

Some  type  of  our  frailty  —  some  warning  to  show 

How  shifting  the  sands  are,  we  build  on^below  ! 

Our  fathers  have  passed,  and  have  mixed  with  the  mould — 

Year  presses  on  year,  till  the  young  become  old; — 

Time,  though  a  stern  teacher,  is  partial  to  none, 

And  the  friend  and  the  foe  pass  away,  one  by  one  ! 
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CHAP.  LXI. 
THE  SABBATH  BELL. — John  Bibb. 

J.  The  Sabbath  bell  !  —  how  sweetly  breathes 

O'er  hill  and  dale  that  hallowed  sound, 
When  spring  her  first  bright  chaplet  wreathes 

The  cotter's  humble  porch  around  ! 
And  glistening  meads  of  vernal  green  — 

The  blossomed  bough,  ther  spiral  corn  — 
Smile  o'er  the  brook  that  flows  between, 

As  shadowing  forth  a  fairer  morn  ! 

2.  The  Sabbath  bell !  —  'tis  stillness  all, 

Save  where  the  lamb's  unconscious  bleat, 
Or  the  lone  wood-dove's  plaintive  call 

Are  mingling  with  its  cadence  sweet : 
Save  where  the  lark  on  soaring  wing,  - 

At  Heaven's  gate  pours  her  matin  song ; 
Oh!  thus  shall  feathered  warbler  sing, 

Nor  man  the  grateful  strain  prolong  ? 

3.  The  Sabbath  bell ! —  how  soothing  flow 

Those  greetings  to  the  peasant's  breast ! 
Who  knows  not  labor,  ne'er  can  know 

The  blessed  calm  that  sweetens  rest ! 
The  day  spring  of  his  pilgrimage, 

Who,  freed  awhile  from  earthly  care, 
Turns  meekly,  to  a  heaven-taught  page, 

And  reads  his  hope  recorded  there. 

4.  The  Sabbath  bell !  —  yes,  not  in  vain 

That  bidding  on  the  gale  is  borne; 
Glad  respite  from  the  echoing  wain, 

The  sounding  axe,  the  clamorous  horn  ; 
Far  other  thoughts  those  notes  inspire, 

Where  youth  forgets  his  frolic  pace, 
And  maid  and  matron,  son  and  sire, 

Their  church-way  path  together  trace. 
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5.  The  Sabbath  bell !  —  ere  yet  the  peal 

Inless'ning  murmurs  melts  away, 
'Tis  sweet  with  reverent  step  to  steal 

Where  rests  around  each  kindred  clay  : 
Where  buried  love,  and  severed  friends, 

Parent  and  offspring,  shrouded  lie  ! 
The  tear-drop  falls,  the  prayer  ascends, 

The  living  muse,  and  learn  to  die ! 

6.  The  Sabbath  bell !  —  'tis  silent  now  ; 

The  holy  lane  the  throng  receives  : 
The  pastor  bends  his  aged  brow, 

And  slowly  turns  the  sacred  leaves  : 
Oh  !  blest  where  blending  ranks  agree, 

To  tread  the  paths  their  fathers  trod, 
To  bend  alike  the  wriiling  knee, 

One  fold  before  one  fostering  God  ! 

7.  The  Sabbath  bell !  —  Oh  does  not  Time 

In  that  still  voice  all-eloquent  breathe  ? 
How  many  have  listened  to  that  chime, 

Who  sleep  those  grassy  mounds  beneath  ! 
How  many  of  those  who  listen  now 

Shall  wake  its  fate-recording  knell, 
Blessed  if  one  brief  hour  bestow 

A  warning  in  the  Sabbath  bell  ! 


CHAP.  LXII. 

ERUPTION  OF  MOUNT  VESUVIUS  AND  ETNA. 
Anonymous. 

1.  Vesuvius  and  JEtna  have  been  most  fully  examined, 
and  their  eruptions  and  peculiarities  carefully  recorded ;  as 
they  have  been  from  an  early  age  accessible  to  and  obser- 
ved by  philosophers  and  historians.  The  earliest  eruptions 
of  Vesuvius  to  which  a  date  can  be  affixed,  was  the  year  63 
after  Christ.  Previous  to  that  time,  it  had  for  centuries  lain 
dormant ;  its  very  crater  was  covered  with  vegetation,  and 
overgrown  with  lofty  trees  ;  its  sides  with  vineyards,  villas, 
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and  farms.  History  was  silent  as  to  its  remote  action,  though, 
its  former  character  was  suspected  by  the  philosophers  of 
that  day,  from  the  appearance  of  the  rocks  in  the  vi- 
cinity. 

2.  '  In  that  year',  (63,)  it  awoke  from  its  long  sleep,  and  al- 
though no  eruption  then  took  place,  the  neighboring  cities 
were  shocked  and  racked  by  violent  earthquakes.  It  is  stated 
that  the  city  of  Pompeii,  which  was  sixteen  years  afterward 
entirely  buried,  suffered  most  severely;  and  the  excavations 
which  have  been  made  within  a  few  years  past,  show  that 
at  the  very  time  when  it  was  finally  destroyed,  the  inhabi- 
tants were  busily  engaged  in  rebuilding  the  houses  ,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  63. 

3.  A  more  vivid  picture  cannot  be  drawn  of  the  horrors 
of  this  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  than  that  sketched  in  the  let 
ters  of  the  younger  Pliny,  with  which  most  of  our  readers 
are  probably  familiar.  He  describes  it  as  having  taken 
place  on  the  24th  of  August,  in  the  year  79,  1766  years 
ago.  The  surrounding  country  had  been  shaken  by  earth- 
quakes for  several  days  previous,  and  on  the  night  prece- 
ding the  eruption,  the  agitation  of  the  earth  was  terrific,  and 
every  thing  seemed  threatened  with  destruction.  Professoi 
Daubeny,  in  his  work  on  active  and  extinct  volcanoes,  gives 
the  following  summary  of  its  progress  and  effects  : 

4.  "  About  one  in  the  afternoon,  a  dense  cloud  was  seen 
in  the  direction  of  Vesuvius,  which,  after  rising  from  the 
mountain  to  a  certain  distance  in  one  narrow  vertical  trunk, 
spread  itself  out  laterally  in  a  conical  form,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  its  upper  part  might  be  compared  to  the  branches, 
and  the  lower  to  the  trunk  of  a  pine  tree.  It  was  descried 
at  Misenum,  where  the  elder  Pliny,  as  commander  of  the 
Koman  fleet,  was  stationed  with  his  family,  among  whom 
was  his  nephew,  the  younger  Pliny.  The  latter,  who  seems 
already  to  have  imbibed  somewhat  of  the  spirit  of  the  stoi- 
cal philosophy,  which  inculcated  rather  an  indifference  to  the 
course  of  natural  events,  than  an  inquiry  into  their  nature, 
pursued  his  usual  train  of  studies  as  before  ;  but  the  former 
with  the  zeal  and  enterprise  of  a  modern  naturalist,  pre- 
pared, in  defiance  of  danger,  to  obtain  a  nearer  view  of  the 
phenomena. 

5.  Accordingly,  he  repaired  to  Kesina,  a  village  immedi- 
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ately  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  but  was  soon  driven  back  by 
the  increasing  shower  of  ashes,  and  compelled  to  put  in  at 
Stabile,  where  he  proposed  to  pass  the  night.  Even  here 
the  accumulation  of  volcanic  matter  around  the  house  he  oc- 
cupied, rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  remain  in  the  open 
air,  where  it  would  appear  that  he  was  suddenly  overpow- 
ered by  some  noxious  effluvia,  for  it  is  said,  that  while  sit- 
ting on  the  sea  shore,  under  the  protection  of  an  awning, 
flames  preceded  by  a  sulphurous  smell,  scattered  his  atten- 
dants, and  forced  him  to  rise,  supported  by  two  slaves,  but 
that  he  quickly  fell  down  choked,  as  his  nephew  conjec- 
tured, by  the  vapor,  which  proved  the  more  speedily  fatal 
from  his  previous  weak  state  of  health.  The  absence  of 
any  external  injury  proves  that  his  death  was  caused  by 
some  subtle  effluvia,  rather  than  by  the  stones  that  were 
falling  at  the  time. 

6.  The  other  circumstances  of  this  remarkable  catastro- 
phe are  sketched  by  the  younger  Pliny  with  a"  rapid  and 
masterly  hand.  The  dense  cloud  which  hovered  round 
the  mountain,  pierced  occasionally  by  flashes  of  fire  more 
considerable  than  those  of  lightning,  and  overspreading 
the  whole  neighborhood  of  Naples  with  darkness  more 
profound  than  the  deepest  night ;  the  volumes  of  ashes 
which  encumbered  the  earth  even  at  the  distance  of  ten 
miles,  as  far  as  Misenum ;  the  constant  heaving  and  groan- 
ing of  the  ground,  and  the  recession  of  the  sea,  form  toge- 
ther a  picture  which-might  prepare  us  for  some  tremendous 
catastrophe  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  volcano.". 

7.  The  cities  of  Stabias,  Pompeii,  and  Herculaneum, 
were  destroyed  in  the.  course  of  this  eruption.  "  The  two 
former  were  overwhelmed,  not  by  a  stream  of  melted  mat- 
ter, but  by  a  shower  of  cinders  and  loose  fragments,  for  the 
various  utensils  and  works  of  art  that  have  been  dug  from 
thence,  nowhere  exhibit  any  signs  of  fire,  and  even  the  de- 
licate texture  of  the  papyri  appears  to  have  been  affected 
only  in  proportion  as  it  has  subsequently  been  exposed  to 
air  and  moisture."  And  here  again  we  have  an  evidence 
of  the  immense  depth  at  which  these  volcanic  fires  must  be 
seated,  for  the  covering  of  these  entire  cities  at  so  great  a 
distance,  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet  in 
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depth,  would  seem  an  effort  too  gigantic  for  the  powers  of 
this  single  mountain. 

8.  It  is  supposed  that  Hercuianeum,  which  was  buried 
with  lava,  must  have  been  built  more  than  fifteen  centuries 
before  its  destruction,  and  it  is  now  discovered  that  its  streets 
were  paved  and  its  houses  built  with  lava  of  earlier  erup- 
tions. Pompeii  was  of  great  antiquity.  The  site  of  Hercu- 
laneum  was  discovered  in  16S9,  by  a  farmer,  who  in  dig- 
ging the  earth  found  some  Latin  inscriptions  and  iron  tools; 
and  in  1720,  in  digging  a  well,  they  struck  upon  the  co- 
lumns of  a  temple,  which  led  to  farther  excavations,  and  the 
development  of  the  plan  and  edifices  of  the  city. 

9.  Pompeii  was  discovered  in  1750,  and  has  been  exten- 
sively explored.  Every  thing  indicates  the  exact  condition 
of  the  city  at  the  time  of  its  burial ;  the  houses  and  their 
furniture  are  perfect,  the  very  names  of  their  occupants  ap- 
pear over  their  doors,  and  the  paintings  and  ornaments  of 
their"  dwellings  are  uninjured.  In  the  house  of  Diomede, 
on  the  ground  floor,  was  found  a  skeleton,  supposed  to  be 
that  of  Diomede  himself,  with  the  keys  in  one  hand,  and  in 
the  other  some  money,  necklaces,  and  other  gold  ornaments 
— behind  him  a  servant  carrying  some  silver  and  bronze 
vases,  vainly  endeavoring  to  escape  with  the  treasure  from 
the  impending  destruction.  Every  thing  was  left  as  the 
eruption  found  it  ;  the  tombs,  the  workshops,  edicts  and 
proclamations  on  the  walls,  coffee  houses,  the  surgeon's  ca- 
binet, where  upward  of  forty  surgical  instruments  were 
found,  soap  factories,  baths,  apothecaries,  wine  and  oil 
shops,  the  theatres,  temple  and  forum,  were  all  discovered 
precisely  in  the  state  in  which  they  had  been  used  and  in° 
habited  more  than  sixteen  centuries  before. 

CHAP.  LXIII. 

THE  OLD  BEGGAR.— By  S.  S.  Andros. 

1.  He  sitteth  in  the  open  street, 

Day  after  day  he  sitteth  there, 
Unmindful  of  the  Summer's  heat, 

Or  Autumn's  chilling  air  ; 
His  faithful  dog  between  his  feet, 
And  his  crutch  beside  his  chair. 
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2.  He  sitteth  there  from  morn  till  night, 

That  man  of  many  years  ; 
His  few  thin  locks  are  scarce  less  white 

Than  a  silver  thread  appears. 
And  his  meek  old  face  is  channeled  deep, 

As  if  'twere  worn  with  tears. 

3.  He  holdeth  out  his  shrivelled  hand 

To  every  passer  by, 
And  the  idle  boys  that  all  day  stand 

To  laugh  at  his  bleared  old  eye  ; 
And  if  a  penny  is  dropped  therein, 

He  smiles,  and  looks  on  high. 

4.  He  smiles  and  looks  on  high,  for  well 

He  knows  how  good  a  sight 
To  Him  who  once  on  earth  did  dwell, 
.  Was  the  poor  widow's  mite  ; 
And  he  feeleth  grateful  for  every  thing, 

And  to  all  who  give  aright. 

He  smiles,  but  seldom  speaketh  he, 

Save  when  some  winsome  child 
Climbs  carelessly  up  his  tottering  knee, 

And  utters  its  prattle  wild  ; 
Or  a  grey-beard  friend  tells  o'er  the  tales — 

The  tales  that  their  youth  beguiled. 

6.  And  then  the  blood  mounts  to  his  cheek, 

And  his  eye  looks  bright  again,  i 
While  he  talks  of  many  a  merry  freak 

Of  the  days  ere  they  were  men  ; 
Of  the  glad,  glad  hours  of  other  years, 

And  the  tryst-tree  in  the  glen. 

7.  But  his  cheek  grows  pale,  and  his  old  eye  dim, 

When  the  name  of  one  is  spoke, 
And  his  very  sight  doth  seem  to  swim,  ■ 

And  the  thought  his  breath  to  choke  ; 
For  the  fearful  hour  comes  back  again,.- 

The  ho*r  that  his  brave  heart  broke. 
14 
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8.  Then  suddenly  he  looks  on  high, 

Up  where  the  blue  sky  sleeps, 
And  the  light  comes  back  to  his  dim  old  eye  • 

Though  yet  he  sobs  and  weeps  ; 
For  there  he  meeteth  a  gentle  glance, 

That  still -its  vigil  keeps. 

9.  But  when  the  heaven  is  overcast,  •" 

Clouds  'gather  round  his  heart, 
And  the  low  wail  of  the  northern  blast 

Maketh  his  nerves  to  start ; 
For  he  feareth  that  she  is  sorrowful, 

Till  the  clouds  above  depart. 

10.  .And  when  the  daylight  fadeth  out, 

He  taketh  his  crutch  and  cane  ;  * 
.  "And  casting  his  eye  on  all  about, 
For  he  may  not  come  again  ; 
With  -his  old  grey  dog  close  by  his  side, 
He.limpeth  down  the  lane. 

11.  And  there  in  a  hovel,  old  and  torn* 

By  the  showers  of  many  a  year, 
He  lifts  his  heart,  and  a  prayer  is  borne 

To  Him  who  loveth  to  hear ; 
And  then  he  closeth  his  eyes  in  sleep, 

And  fears  no  danger  near. . 

12.  And  thus  he  liveth,  day  by  day, 

That  beggar  old  and  l#me, 
•  And  thus  he  waiteth  by  the  way, " 
Till  death  shall  speak  his  name, 
And  call  him  up  to  dwell  with  Him 
Who  loveth  all  the  same. 

•13.  Who  loveth  all  the  same,  and  gives 
As  bright  a  crown  of  gold 
To  him  who  begs,  as  him  who  lives 
\    '  'Mid  mines  of  wealth  untold  ; 

And  careth  not  for  Power  or  Fame, 
1     More  than  a  Beggar  Old. 
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CHAP.  LXIV. 

MIDNIGHT  MUSIC. — Mrs.  Sigoubnet. 

1.  The  Rev.  Mr.  George  Herbert,  in  one  of  his  walks  to 
Salisbury,  to  join  a  Musical  Society,  saw  a  poor  man  with 
a  poorer  horse,  that  had  fallen  under  his  load.  Putting 
off  his  canonical  coat,  he  helped  him  to  unload,  and  after- 
wards to  load  his  horse.  The  poor  man  blessed  him  for  it, 
and  he  blessed  the  poor  man.  And  so  like  was  he  to  the 
good  Samaritan,  that  he  gave  him  money  to  refresh  both 
himself  and  his  horse,  at  the  same  time  admonishing  him, 
that  "  if  he  loved  himself  he  should  be  merciful  to  his 

'  beast." 

2.  So,  leaving  the  poor  man,  and  coming  unto  his  musi- 
cal friends  at  Salisbury,  they  began  to  wonder  that  Mr. 
George  Herbert,  who  used  always  to  be  so  trim  and  clean, 
should  come  into  that  company  so  soiled  and  discomposed ,* 
but  he  told  them  the  reaso.n,  and  one" of  them  said  to  him, 
"he  had  disparaged  hiaftself  by  so  mean  an  employment.*' 
His  answer  was,  that  "  the  thought  of  what  he  had  done 
would  prove  music  to  him  at  midnight,  and  that  the  omis- 
sion of  it  would  have  made  discord  in  his  conscience  when- 
ever he  should  pass  by  that  place." 

3.  "  For  if,"  said  he,  "I  am  bound  to  pi'ay  for  all  who  are 
in  distress,  I  am  surely  bound,  so  far  as  it  is  in  my  power, 
to  practice  what  I  pray  for.  And  though  I  do  not  wish  for 
the  occasion  every  day,  yet,  let  me  tell  you,  I  would  not 
willingly  pass  one  day  of  my  life,  without  comforting  a  sad 
soul,  or  showing  mercy  ;  and  I  bless  God  for  this  opportu- 
nity.   So  now,  let  us  tune  our  instruments." 

4.  What  maketh  music,  when  the  bird 
.  Doth  hush  its  merry  lay, 
And  the  sweet  spirit  of  the  flowers 

Hath  sighed  itself  away  2 
•What  maketh  music,  when  the  frost 

Doth  chain  the  murmuring  rill, 
And  every  song  that  summer  woke, 
In  winter's  trance  is  still  ? 
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5.  What  maketh  music,  when  the  winds 

To  hoarse  encounter  rise, 
When  ocean  strikes  his  thunder-gong, 

And  the  rent  cloud  replies  ? 
When  no  adventurous  planet  dares 
•  The  midnight  arch  to  deck, 
And  in  its  startling  dream  the  babe 

Doth  clasp  its  mother's  neck  ? 

6.  But  when  the  fiercer  storms  of  life 

Do  o'er  the  pilgrim  sweep, 
And  earthquake  voices  claim  the  hopes 

He  treasured  long  and  deep, 
When  loud  the  threat'ning  passions  roar> 

Like  lions  in  their  den, 
And  vengeful  tempests  lash  the  shore — 

What  maketh  music  then  ? 

7.  The  deed  to  humble  Virtue*born, 

Which  nursing  memory  taught 
To  shun  the  boastful  world's  applause, 

And  love  the  lowly  thought, — 
This  builds  a  cell  within  the  heart, 

Amid  the  weeds  of  care, 
And  tuning  high  its  heaven-strung  harp, 

Doth  make  sweet  music  there. 


CHAP.  LXV. 
THE  COUNTRY.— Mrs.  James  Gray. 

1.  Go  forth  into  the  country, 

From  a  world  of  care  and  guile  ; 
Go  forth  to  the  untainted  air 

And  the  sunshine's  open  smile  : 
It  shall  clear  thy  clouded  brow — 

It  shall  loose  the  worldly  coil 
That  binds  thy  heart  too  closely  up, 

Thou  man  of  care  and  toil ! 
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2.  Go  forth  into  the  country, 

Where  gladsome  sights  and  sounds 
Make  the  heart's  pulses  thrill  and  leap 

With  fresher,  quicker  bounds. 
They  shall  wake  fresh  life  within 

The  mind's  enchanted  bower : 
Go,  student  of  the  midnight  lamp, 

And  try  their  magic  power  ! 

3.  Go  forth  into  the  country, 

With  its  songs  of  happy  birds, 
Its  fertile  vales,  its  grassy  hills, 

Alive  with  flocks  and  herds, 
Against  the  powers  of  sadness 

Is  its  magic  all  arrayed — 
Go  forth,  and  dream  no  idle  dreams, 

Oh,  visionary  maid ! 

4.  Go  forth  into  the  country, 

Where  the  nuts'  rich  clusters  grow, 
Where  the  strawberry  nestles  'mid  the  furze, 
,  And  the  holly-berries  glow. 
Each  season  has  its  treasures 

Like  thee  all  free  and  wild ; 
Who  would  keep  thee  from  the  country 

Thou  happy,  artless  child  ? 

5.  Go  forth  into  the  country, 

It  hath  many  a  solemn  grove, 
And  many  an  altar  on  its  hills 

Sacred  to  peace  and  love  ; 
And  whilst  with  grateful  fervor 

Thine  eyes  its  glories  scan, 
Worship  the  God  who  made  it  all 

Oh,  holy  christian  man  ! 
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DIDACTIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  PIECES 


CHAPTER.  I. 

CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. — Dr.  Chalmers. 

1.  Man  is  the  direct  agent  of  a  wide  and  continual  dis- 
tress to  the  lower  animals.  On  this  subject,  the  scriptural 
image  is  strikingly  realized  —  "  the  whole  inferior  creation 
groaning  and  travailing  together  in  pain"  "because  of  him. 
It  signifies  not  to  the  substantive  amount  of  the  suffering, 
whether  this  be  prompted  by  the  hardness  of  his  heart,  or 
only  permitted  through  the  heedlessness  of  his  mind.  In 
either  way,  it  holds  true,  not  only  that  the  arch-devourer, 
man,  stands  pre-eminent  over  the  fiercest  children  of  the 
wilderness,  as  an  animal  of  prey,  but  that  for  his  lordly  and 
luxurious  appetite,  as  well  as  for  his  service,  or  merest  cu- 
riosity and  amusement,  nature  must  be  ransacked  through- 
out all  her  elements. 

2.  Rather  than  forego  the  veriest  gratifications  of  vanity, 
he  will  wring  them  from  the  anguish  of  wretched  and  ill- 
fated  creatures ;  and  whether  for  the  indulgence  of  his  bar- 
baric sensuality,  or  barbaric  splendor,  can  stalk  paramount 
over  the  sufferings  of  that  prostrate  creation  which  has  been 
placed  beneath  his  feet.  That  beauteous  domain  whereof 
he  has  been  constituted  the  terrestrial  sovereign,  gives  out 
so  many  blissful  and  benignant  aspects  ;  and  whether  we 
look  to  its  peaceful  lakes,  or  its  flowery  landscapes,  or  its 
evening  skies,  or  to  all  that  soft  attire  which  overspreads 
the  hills  and  the  valleys,  lighted  up  by  smiles  of  sweetest 
sunshine,  and  where  animals  disport  themselves  in  all  the 
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exuberance  of  gaiety  —  this,  surely,  were  a  more  befitting 
scene  for  the  rule  of  clemency,  than  for  the  iron  rod  of  a 
murderous  and  remorseless  tyrant. 

3.  But  the  present  is  a  mysterious  world,  wherein  we 
dwell.  It  still  bears  much  upon  its  materialism,  of  the  im- 
press of  Paradise.  But  a  breath  from  the  air  of  Pandemonium 
has  gone  over  its  living  generations.  And  so  "  the  fear  of  man, 
and  the  dread  of  man,  is  now  upon  every  beast  of  the  earth,  and 
upon  every  fowl  of  the  air,  upon  all  that  moveth  upon  the  earth, 
and  upon  all  the  fishes  of  the  sea  ;  into  man's  hands  are 
they  delivered  ;  every  moving  thing  that  liveth,  is  meat  for 
him  ;  yea,  even  as  the  green  herb,  there  have  been  given 
to  him  all  things."  Such  is  the  extent  of  his  jurisdiction  ; 
and  with  most  full  and  wanton  license  has  he  revelled 
among  its  privileges.  The  whole  earth  labors  and  is  in  vi- 
olence because  of  his  cruelties  ;  and  from  the  amphitheatre 
of  sentient  nature,  there  sounds  in  fancy's  ear,  the  bleat  of 
one  wide  and  universal  suffering — a  dreadful  homage  to 
the  power  of  Nature's  constituted  lord. 

4.  These  sufferings  are  really  felt.  The  beasts  of  the 
field  are  not  so  many  automata,  without  sensation,  and  just 
so  constructed  as  to  give  forth  all  the  natural  signs  and  ex- 
pressions of  it.  Nature  has  not  practised  this  universal  de- 
ception upon  our  species.  These  poor  animals  just  look 
and  tremble,  and  give  forth  the  very  indications  of  suffer- 
ing, that  we  do.  Theirs  is  the  distinct  cry  of  pain.  Theirs 
is  the  unequivocal  physiognomy  of  pain.  They  put  on  the 
same  aspect  of  terror  on  the  demonstrations  of  a  menacing 
blow.  They  exhibit  the  same  distortions  of  agony  after  the 
infliction  of  it.  The  bruise,  or  the  burn,  or  the  fracture,  or 
the  deep  incision,  or  the  fierce  encounter  with  one  of  equal 
or  superior  strength,  affects  them  similarly  to  ourselves. 

5.  Their  blood  circulates  as  ours.  They  have  pulsations 
in  various  parts  of  the  body  like  ours.  They  sicken  and 
they  grow  feeble  with  age,  and  finally  they  die,  just  as  we 
do.  They  possess  the  same  feelings  ;  and  what  exposes 
them  to  like  suffering  from  another  quarter,  they  possess 
the  same  instincts  with  our  own  species.  The  lioness, 
robbed  of  her  whelps,  causes  the  wilderness  to  ring  aloud 
with  the  proclamation  of  her  wrongs  ;  or  the  bird  whose 
little  household  has  been  stolen,  fills  and  saddens  all  the 
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grove  with  melodies  of  deepest  pathos.  And  when  the  phy- 
siologist lays  open  the  recesses  of  their  system,  there  stands 
forth  to  view  the  same  sentient  apparatus,  furnished  with 
the  same  conductors  for  the  transmission  of  feeling  to  eve- 
ry minutest  pore  upon  the  surface,  that  belong  to  any  liv- 
ing subject  of  our  own  species. 

6.  Theirs  is  unmixed  and  unmitigated  pain — the  ago- 
nies of  martyrdom,  without  the  alleviation  of  the  hopes  and 
the  sentiments  whereof  they  are  incapable.  When  they 
lay  them  down  to  die,  their  only  fellowship  is  with  suffer- 
ing ;  for  in  the  prison-house  of  their  beset  and  bounded  fa- 
culties, there  can  no  relief  be  afforded  by  communion  with 
other  interests  or  other  things.  There  is  but  room  in  their 
mysterious  economy  for  one  inmate ;  and  that  is,  the  ab- 
sorbing sense  of  their  own  single  and  concentrated  anguish. 
And  so  in  that  bed  of  torment,  whereon  the  wounded  ani- 
mal lingers  and  expires,  there  is  an  unexplored  depth  and 
intensity  of  suffering  which  the  poor  dumb  animal  itself 
cannot  tell,  and  against  which  it  can  offer  no  remonstrance  ; 
an  untold  and  unknown  amount  of  wretchedness  of  which 
no  articulate  voice  gives  utterance.  But  there  is  an  elo- 
quence in  its  silence  ;  and  the  very  shroud  which  disguises 
it,  only  serves  to  aggravate  its  horrors. 

7.  Whence  have  we  learned  this  attitude  of  lofty  uncon- 
cern about  the  creatures  who  are  beneath  us  ?  Not  from  those 
ministering  spirits  who  wait  upon  the  heirs  of  salvation. 
Not  from  those  angels  who  circle  the  throne  of  heaven,  and 
make  all  its  arches  ring  with  joyful  harmony,  when  but  one 
sinner  of  this  prostrate  world,  turns  his  footsteps  towards 
them.  Not  from  the  eternal  Father  of  all,  in  the  pavilion 
of  whose  residence  there  is  the  golden  treasury  of  all  those 
bounties  and  beatitudes  that  roll  over  the  face  of  nature, 
and  from  the  footstool  of  whose  empyreal  throne,  there 
reaches  a  golden  chain  of  Providence  to  the  very  humblest 
of  his  family.  He,  who  hath  given  his  angels  charge  con- 
cerning us,  means  that  the  tide  of  beneficence  should  pass 
from  order  to  order,  through  all  the  ranks  of  his  magnifi- 
cent creation. 
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CHAP.  II. 

ON  RE-VISITING  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  WYE. 
Wordsworth. 

1.  Five  years  have  past ;  five  summers,  with  the  length 
Of  five  long  winters  !  and  again  I  hear 

These  waters  rolling  from  their  mountain-springs 
With  a  sweet,  inland  murmur.    Once  again 
Do  I  behold  these  steep  and  lofty  cliffs 
That  on  a  wild,  secluded  scene  impress 
Thoughts  of  more  deep  seclusion ;  and  connect 
The  landscape  with  the  quiet  of  the  sky, 
The  day  is  come  when  I  again  repose 
Here  under  this  dark  sycamore,  and  view 
These  plots  of  cottage  ground,  these  orchard  tufts — 
These  hedge-rows,  hardly  hedge-rows,  little  lines 
Of  sportive  wood  run  wild  ;  these  pastoral  farms 
Green  to  the  very  door ;  and  wreaths  of  smoke 
Sent  up  in  silence  from  among  the  trees. 

2.  These  beauteous  forms 
Through  a  long  absence  have  not  been  to  me 
As  is  a  landscape  to  a  blind  man's  eye  ; 

But  oft  in  lonely  rooms,  and  mid  the  din 
Of  towns  and  cities,  I  have  owed  to  them 
In  hours  of  weariness,  sensations  sweet 
Felt  in  the  blood,  and  felt  along  the  heart, 
And  passing  even  into  my  purer  mind 
With  tranquil  restoration ;  feelings,  too 
Of  unremembered  pleasure  ;  such  perhaps, 
As  have  no  slight  or  trivial  influence 
On  that  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  life 
His  little,  nameless,  unremembered  acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love. 

3.  Nor  less  I  trust 

To  them  I  may  have  owed  another  gift 

Of  aspect  more  sublime  ;  that  blessed  mood 

In  which  the  burthen  of  the  mystery 

In  which  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
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Of  all  this  unintelligible  world 

Is  lightened  ;  that  serene  and  blessed  mood 

In  which  the  affections  gently  lead  us  on — 

Until  the  breath  of  this  corporeal  frame 

And  even  the  motion  of  our  human  blood 

Almost  suspended,  we  are  laid  asleep 

In  body,  and  become  a  living  soul: 

While  with  an  eye  made  quiet  by  the  power 

Of  harmony,  and  the  deep  power  of  joy, 

We  see  into  the  life  of  things. 

4.  If  this 
Be  but  a  vain  belief,  yet  oh  !  how  oft 
In  darkness,  and  amid  the  many  shapes 
Of  joyless  daylight ;  when  the  fretful  stir 
Unprofitable,  and  the  fever  of  the  world 
Have  hung  upon  the  beatings  of  my  heart, 
How  oft,  in  spirit,  have  I  turned  to  thee, 

0  sylvan  Wye  !  thou  wanderer  through  the  woods, 
-  How*  often  has  my  spirit  turned  to  thee  ! 

it         ■.         ...£;"  -;v. 

5.  And  now,  with  gleams  of  half-extinguished  thought 
With  many  recognitions  dim  and  faint, 

And  somewhat  of  a  sad  perplexity, 

The  picture  of  the  mind  revives  again; 

While  here  I  stand,  not  only  with  the  sense 

Of  present  pleasure,  but  with  pleasing  thoughts 

That  in  this  moment  there  is  life  and  food 

For  future  years.    And  so  I  dare  to  hope, 

Though  changed,  no  doubt,  from  what  I  was,  when  first 

1  came  among  these  hills  ;  when  like  a  roe 
I  bounded  o'er  the  mountains,,  by  the  sides 
Of  the  deep  rivers,  and  the  lonely  streams, 
Wherever  nature  led  ;  more  like  a  man 
Flying  from  something  that  he  dreads,  than  one 
Who  sought  the  thing  he  loved. 

6.  For  nature  then 
To  me  was  all  in  all.    I  cannot  paint 
What  then  I  was.    The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a  passion  ;  the  tall  rock, 
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The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood, 
Their  colors  and  their  forms,  were  then  to  me 
An  appetite ;  a  feeling  and  a  love 
That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm, 
By  thought  supplied,  or  any  interest 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye.    That  time  is  past, 
And  all  its  aching  joys  are  now  no  more, 
And  all  its  dizzy  raptures. 

7.  Not  for  this, 
Faint  I,  nor  mourn,  nor  murmur;  other  gifts 
Have  followed,  for  such  loss,  I  would  believe 
Abundant  recompense.    For  I  have  learned 
To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 

Of  thoughtless  youth;  but  hearing  often  times 
The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity, 
Nor  harsh  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 
To  chasten  and  subdue.    And  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts ;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man  ; 
A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels, 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 
And  rolls  through  all  things. 

8.  Therefore  am  I  still 
A  lover  of  the  meadows  and  the  woods 
And  mountains ;  and  of  all  that  we  behold 
From  this  green  earth  ;of  all  the  mighty  world 
Of  eye  and  ear,  both  what  they  half  create 
And  what  perceive  ;  well  pleased  to  recognize 
In  nature  and  the  language  of  the  sense, 

The  anchor  of  my  purest  thoughts,  the  nurse, 
The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart,  and  soul 
Of  all  my  moral  being. 


9.  Nor  perchance 

If  I  were  not  thus  taught,  should  I  the  more 
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Suffer  my  genial  spirits  to  decay  ; 
For  thou  art  with  me  here,  .upon  the  ban.is 
Of  this  fair  river  ;  thou,  my  dearest*  friend, 
My  dear,  dear  friend  ;  and  in  thy  voice  I  catch 
The  language  of  my  former  heart  arid  read 
My  former  pleasures,  in  the  shooting  light 
.   Of  thy  wild  eyes.    Oh  !  yet  a  little  while 
May  I  behold  in  thee  what  I  was  once, 
My  dear,  dear  sister  !•    Arrd  this  prayer  I  make 
Knowing  that  nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her  ;  'tis  her  privilege 
Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy. 

10.  For  she  can  so  inform 
The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 
With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 
With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil  tongues 
Rash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men, 
Nor  greetings  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  all 
The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life 

Shall  e'er  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb 
Our  cheerful  faith  that  all  which  we  behold 
Is  full  of  blessings. 

11.  Therefore  let  the  moon 
Shine  on  thee  in  thy  solitary  walk ; 

And  let  the  misty  mountain  winds  be  free 

To  blow  against  thee  ;  and  in  after  years 

When  these  wild  ecstacies  shall  be  matured 

Into  a  sober  pleasure,  when  thy  mind 

Shall  be  a  mansion  for  all  lovely  forms, 

Thy  memory  be  as  a  dwelling  place 

For  all  sweet-sounds  and  harmonies  :  oh!  then, 

If  solitude,  or  fear,  or  pain,  or  grief, 

Should  be  thy  portion,  with  what  healing  thoughts 

Of  tender  joy,  wilt  thou  remember  me 

And  these  my  exhortations  ! 

12.  Nor  perchance 
If  I  should  be  where  I  no  more  cae  hear 
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Thy  voice,  nor  catch  from  thy  wild  eyes  these  gleams 

Of  past  existence,  wilt  thou  then  forget 

That  on  the  barfks  of  this  delightful  stream 

We  stood  together ;  and  that  I,  so  long 

A  worshipper  of  Nature,  hither  came 

Unwearied  in  that  service ;  rather  say 

With  warmer  love  —  oh  !  with  far  deeper  zeal 

Of  holier  love.    Nor  wilt  thou  then  forget 

That  after  many  wanderings,  many  years 

Of  absence,  these  steep  woods  and  lofty  cliffs 

And  this  green  pastoral  landscape,  were  to  me 

More  dear,  both  for  themselves,  and  for  thy  sake  ! 


CHAP.  III. 

A  FEW  YEARS.— Anonymotts. 

1.  Oh  !  a  few  years  !  how  the  words  come, 

Like  frost  across  the  heart ! 
We  need  not  weep,  we  need  not  smile, 
For  a.  few  years,  a  little  while, 

And  it  will  all  depart. 
And  we  shall  be  with  those  who  lie 
Where  there  is  neither  smile  nor  sigh. 

2.  Yet  — ■ "  a  few  years" —  is  this  the  whole 

Of  chillness  in  the  name? 
That  glad  or  wretched,  a  few  years, 
With  their  tumultuous  hopes  and  fears, 

And  'twill  be  all  the  same  — 
Our  names,  our  generation,  gone, 
Our  day  of  life,  and  life's  dream  done  ? 

3.  Ah  !  this  were  nothing  ; —  fewer  still 

Will  do  to  bury  all 
That  made  life  pleasant  once,  and  threw 
Over  its  stream  the  sunny  hue 

That  it  shall  scarce  recall. 
There  is  a  gloomier  grave  than  death, 
For  hearts  whe.re  love  is  as  life's  breath. 
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4.  Ay,  pain  sleeps  now,  but,  a  few  years, 

And  how  all,  all  may  change  ? 
How  some,  whose  hearts  were  like  our  own, 
So  woven  with  ours,  so  like  in  tone 

By  then  may  have  grown  strange  ; 
Or  keep  but  that  tame  cutting  show 
Of  love  that  freezes  fervor's  flow  ! 

5„  Such  things  have  been !  oh !  a  few  years. 

They  teach  us  more  of  earth ; 
And  of  what  all  its  sweetest  things, 
Its  kindly  ties,  its  hopes'  young  springs, 

Its  dearest  smiles  are  worth, 
Than  aught  its  sage  ones  ever  told, 
Before  our  own  fond  breasts  grew  cold. 

6.  But  —  worse  and  saddest  —  a  few  years, 

And  happy  is  the  heart 

That  still  believes  itself  the  same  —  i 

Its  now  calm  pulse,  so  dead,  so  tame- 
To  be  the  one  whose  lightest  start 

Was  bliss,  even  though  it  wrung  hot  tears, 

To  the  cold  rest  of  latter  years. 

7.  The  storms  and  buds  together  gone, 

The  sunshine  and  the  rain  — 
Our  hopes,  our  cares,  our  tears  grown  few, 
We  love  not  as  we  used  to  do, 

We  never  can  again  ! 
And  thus  much  for  a  few  short  years-— 
Can  the  words  breathe  of  much  that  cheers  ? 

8.  Yet  something  we  must  love,  while  life 

Is  warm  within  the  breast ; 
Oh !  would  that  earth  had  not,  even  yet, 
Enough,  too  much,  whereon  to  set 

Its  tenderness  supprest ! 
Would  this  world  had  indeed  no  more 
On  which  affection's  depth  to  pour  ! 
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9.  For  then  how  easy  it  would  be, 

In  contriteness  of  soul, 
Weary  and  sick,  to  bring  to  Ones 
To  the  Unchangeable  alone, 

Devotedly  the  whole  ! 
Then  a  few  years,  at  rest  forgiven, 
Himself  would  dry  all  tears  in  Heaven  I 


CHAP.  IV. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LIFE. 

1.  Not  all  those  whom  this  world  calls  brave,  are  brave. 
Many  a  coward  has  led  armies,  commanded  navies,  subdu» 
ed  empires  and  cities,  and  lived,  and  lives  upon  the  tongues 
of  men,  as  the  bravest  of  the  brave.  Many  a  brave  man 
has  worn  his  tow  frock,  dug  his  potatoes,  eat  his  crust,  never 
lived  upon  men's  tongues  at  all  —  only  lived  in  himself — 
and  passed  away  from  the  world  as  of  no  account  at  all  to 
its  doings.  He  is  the  bravest  man,  who  best  learns  endu- 
rance* He  is  the  greatest  coward,  who  most  illy  submits 
to  the  irremediable  necessities  of  life,  and  like  a  whipped 
dog,  whines  at  every  stroke  of  misfortune's  lash. 

2.  Life — existence  —  is  inseparable  from  suffering.  It 
cannot  —  nay,  it  should  not,  be  otherwise.  The  ore  must 
be  melted  ;  else  how  shall  we  get  the  fine  gold  from  the 
dross  ?  The  air  must  be  purified  ;  yet  how  shall  it  be  done, 
but  by  storm,  thunder  and.  lightning  ?  The  rainbow,  beau- 
tiful as  it  is  —  did  you  ever  think?  it  is  the  child  of  the 
tempest.  It  never  spans  the  sky  with  its  glorious  arch  till 
the  storm  has  gone  before.  Not  a  sorrow  —  not  a  tempta- 
tion —  not  a  disappointment  dims  the  eye,  besets  the  heart, 
or  weighs  down  the  spirit,  but  it  is  for  our  good  —  our  puri- 
fication. All  are  angels  of  mercy  sent  to  separate  the  gold 
from  the  dross  —  to  purify  the  atmosphere,  and  build  over 
the  intellect  the  magnificent  bow  of  the  peace  that  is  born 
of  a  faithful  endurance  of  suffering.  To  suffer  is  to  know  — 
and  to  suffer  bravely,  like  true  men,  is  the  highest  phi- 
losophy. 

.    3.  Look  upon  the  portraits  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  —  such 
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imperfect  ones  as  we  have.  See  how  calm  endurance  and 
patient  suffering  is  the  prominent  characteristic  of  that  no- 
ble face  and  majestic  brow!  He  —  the  bravest  being  his- 
tory has  ever  spoken  of —  look  at  his  life  as  a  man  —  pa- 
tiently suffering,  calmly  enduring,  all  that  was  written  for 
him  to  suffer,  all  that  was  written  for  him  to  endure,  leav- 
ing to  history  a  perfect  specimen  of  man  life.  Look  at 
Martin  Luther,  John  Knox,  and  an  hundred  others  that 
might  be  named ;  brave  as  lions  these  men  !  And  yet  how 
much  they  suffered  !  how  much  they  endured  !  They  did 
not  bear  their  lot  illy  —  they  did  what  was  set  before  them 
to  do,  like  brave  and  faithful  men.  They  never  complained  ; 
and  yet  their  lives  were  a  perpetual  warfare*  They  bore 
well,  and  they  have  their  reward '! 

4.  He  who  yields  one  moment  to  the  circumstances  of 
life,  fortunate  or  unfortunate  —  I  mean,  he  who  allows  cir- 
cumstances to  throw  him  from  his  man  centre,  is  a  weak 
fellow  —  a  weak  fellow  indeed  ;  and  he  who  shrinks  and 
skulks  when  the  rains  descends  and  the  storms  beat,  is  a 
coward — no  less  than  that:  and  farther,  he  who  broods., 
and  grows  sick-hearted  and  wrong-headed  over  his  fortunes, 
*and  does  not,  when  he  should,  "  mix  with  all  God's  crea- 
tion," is  a  fool.  All  the  mighty  struggles  of  the  spirit  only 
reveal  its  power  —  bring  out  its  strength,  and  give1  it  pro- 
phet-eyes. Put  on  the  aspect  of  a  man.  Open  your  eyes 
and  see  —  your  ears  and  hear  —  and  make  the  most  and 
best  of  every  thing.  A  true  man  allows  nothing  to  daunt 
him,  nothing  to  darken  the  light  that  is  within  him ;  and 
whatever  fortunes  he  meets,  he  learns  to  stand  up  to  them, 
iike  the  eternal  hills,  immoveable.  It  is  only  in  this  way 
that  he  ever  becomes  true  and  strong,  and  he  should  be 
thankful  for  the  vicissitudes  that  try  and  temper  his  spirit. 

5.  Plant  two  trees,  one  upon  the  top  of  a  bald  hill,  the 
other  in  the  midst  of  a  forest.  Let  them  grow  a  century. 
Now  clear  away  the  forest,  call  up  the  whirlwind,  and  mark 
which  tree  endures  the  longest.  The  one  upon  the  hill 
has  warred  with  whirlwinds  for  an  hundred  years,  and  the 
breath  of  its  nostrils  is  no  new  thing  to  its  giant  arms.  In 
a  thousand  storms  it  has  grown  great  and  godlike.  Its 
gnarled  old  heart  has  become  like  the  rock,  ajpd  its  arms 
like  steel,  and  it  plays  with  the  whirlwind,  sways  its  limbs 
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to  and  fro,  and  does  not  care  enough  for  its  strength  to  defy 
it.  But  the  other,  alas !  it  has  grown  up  in  the  shade  slen- 
der and  delicate.  It  has  passed  all  its  days  sheltered  and 
protected  by  the  surrounding  trees,  in  quiet  dalliance  with 
the  summer  breeze,  and  in  rocking  the  tiny  wood  bird  to 
sleep  in  its  arms.  The  whirlwind  dashes  it  down  like  a 
stalk  of  barley.    There  is  no  strength  in  its  heart. 

6.  Who  shall  say,  when  he  is  writhing  in  the  struggles 
of  most  acute  suffering,  for  what  all  that  is  ?  Who  shall 
say  that  the  Almighty  is  not  trying  him,  as  in  the  fire,  to 
see  of  what  sort  of  stuff  he  is  made?  Who  shall  say  that 
God  hath  not  a  great  work  for  somebody  to  do,  and  is  se- 
lecting the  instrument  from  the  millions  he  has  made  ? 
And  who  shall  say  that  the  very  moment  when,  in  thought, 
even,  you  waver,  the  blade  snaps  in  his  hands,  and  he 
throws  you  aside  as  useless  in  that  work  ?  Ah  I  if  this  be 
so  —  and  who  can  say  it  is  not  ?  —  what  do  we  lose  by  mo- 
mentary and  unmanly  faltering  in  the  great  business  of  life 
in  this  world  ! 

7.  I  say  again,  we  should  be  thankful  for  all  the  trials  we 
meet.  They  fit  us  "to  do  something.  The  old  oak  —  was 
it  not  fortunate  that  it  was  planted  upon  the  hill  ?  The  poor 
tree  in  the  valley  is  gone.  Where  shall  all  the  cattle  of 
the  field  shelter  themselves  from  the  sun  and  the  wind  ? 
Where  shall  the  birds  of  the  air  build  their  nests  ?  Where  ? 
Beneath  the  arms  and  in  the  branches  of  the  brave  old  oak, 
that  wrestled  so  long  with  the  whirlwind  that  it  became  its 
master.  And  if  the  oak  could  speak,  would  it  not  be  in 
thankfulness  to  the  struggles  that  had  made  it  so  strong, 
and  gave  it  the  power  to  defy  the  storm,  and  stretch  its 
green  arms  for  a  shelter  over  the  flocks  of  the  hills,  and 
raise  its  branches  on  high  for  a  resting  place  to  the  birds  of 
Heaven  ?  Bear  all  then  —  endure  all,  like  a  man,  for  you 
know  not  what  you  may  be ' 
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CHAP.  V. 

TEMPERANCE -ODE .—Rev.  John  Pierpowt 

1.  Dash  to  the  earth  that  bowl! 

Dare  not  its  sweets  to  sip, 
There's  peril  to  the  soul, 
If  once  it  touch  the  lip ! 
Why  will  ye  drown 
The  God  within  ? 
Avoid  the  sin  ! 
Ay,  dash  it  down  ! 

2.  Once  to  the  exiled  John 

A  poisoned  cup  was  brought, 
Tie  bearer  had  withdrawn — 
The  saint,  by  angels  taught 
Saw,  o'er  its  brim 


Whose  burning  eyes 
Were  fixed  on  him ! 

3.  So  truth,  by  whose  bright  blaze 


Revealed  in  these  our  days, 
Hath  taught  us  that  within 
That  narrow  span 
The  wine-cup's  grasp, 
There  lives  an  asp, 
There  dies  a  man  ! 

4.  Then  let  no  fire  be  brought 
In  goblet,  glass  or  bowl 
Within  "  the^ome  of  though. 
The  palace  of  the  soul, 
Lest  in  that  fire 
Of  burning  drink 
That  palace  sink, 
That  soul  expire. 


An  asp's  head  rise 


Is  many  a  secret  sin 
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5.  Should  God,  in  wrath,  ordain 

A  universal  dearth, 
What  need  he  do,  but  rain 
On  all  this  glad,  green  earth, 
From  cloudy  urns 
The  curse  that  fills 
Our  vats  and  stills 
That  blights  and  burns  ? 

6.  Save  us  from  such  a  shower 

God  of  the  eastern  bow  ! 
That  pledge  of  love  and  power, 
What  bends,  what  paints  it  so  ? 
That  bow  in  air 

'Tis  light  that  bends, 
Heaven's  light  that  blends 
With  water  there. 

7.  Let  light  on  water  shine  — 

The  light  of  love  and  truth ! 
Then  shall  that  drink  divine 

Be  quaffed  by  age  and  youth  ;  * 
And  as  that  bow 

Doth  heavenward  bend, 
Shall  heavenward  tend 
The  way  they  go. 


CHAP.  VI. 

THE  SKY  LARK. — James  Hogg. 

1.  Bird  of  the  wildernesss, 
Blithesome  and  cumberless, 

Sweet  be  thy  matin  o'er  moorland  and  lea! 

Emblem  of  happiness, 

Blest  is  thy  dwelling  place, 
*h  !  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee  ! 

2.  Wild  is  thy  lay,  and  loud, 
Far  in  the  downy  cloud, 
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4.  Ay,  pain,  sleeps  now,  but,  a  few  years, 

And  how  all,  all  may  change  ? 
How  some,  whose  hearts  were  like  our  own, 
So  woven  with  ours,  so  like  in  tone 

By  then  may  have  grown  strange  ; 
Or  keep  but  that  tame  cutting  show 
Of  love  that  freezes  fervor's  flow  ! 

5.  Such  things  have  been !  oh  !  a  few  years. 

They  teach  us  more  of  earth ; 
And  of  what  all  its  sweetest  things, 
Its  kindly  ties,  its  hopes'  young  springs, 

Its  dearest  smiles  are  worth, 
Than  aught  its  sage  ones  ever  told, 
Before  our  own  fond  breasts  grew  cold. 

6.  But  —  worse  and  saddest  —  a  few  years, 
And  happy  is  the  heart 

That  still  believes  itself  the  same — - 
Its  now  calm  pulse,  so  dead,  so  tame- 
To  be  the  one  whose  lightest  start 
"Was  dHss,  even  though  it  wrung  hot  tears, 
To  the  cold  rest  of  latter  years. 

The  storms  and  buds  together  gone, 

The  sunshine  and  the  rain  — 
Our  hopes,  our  cares,  our  tears  grown  few, 
We  love  not  as  we  used  to  do, 

We  never  can  again  ! 
And  thus  much  for  a  few  short  years  — 
Can  the  words  breathe  of  much  that  cheers  ? 

8.  Yet  something  we  must  love,  while  life 

Is  warm  within  the  breast ; 
Oh !  would  that  earth  had  not,  even  yet, 
Enough,  too  much,  whereon  to  set 

Its  tenderness  supprest ! 
Would  this  world  had  indeed  no  more 
On  which  affection's  depth  to  pour  ! 
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9.  For  then  how  easy  it  would  be, 
In  contriteness  of  soul, 
Weary  and  sick,  to  bring  to  One, 
To  the  Unchangeable  alone, 

Devotedly  the  whole  ! 
Then  a  few  years,  at  rest  forgiven, 
-   Himself  would  dry  all  tears  in  Heaven  ! 


CHAP.  IV. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LIFE. 

1.  Not  all  those  whom  this  world  calls  brave,  are  brave. 
Many  a  coward  has  led  armies,  commanded  navies,  subdu- 
ed empires  and  cities,  and  lived,  and  lives  upon  the  tongues 
of  men,  as  the  bravest  of  the  brave.  Many  a  brave  man 
has  worn  his  tow  frock,  dug  his  potatoes,  eat  his  crust,  never 
lived  upon  men's  tongues  at  all  —  only  lived  in  himself — 
and  passed  away  from  the  world  as  of  no  account  at  all  to 
its  doings.  He  is  the  bravest  man,  who  best  learns  endu- 
rance. He  is  the  greatest  coward,  who  most  illy  submits 
to  the  irremediable  necessities  of  life,  and  like  a  whipped 
dog,  whines  at  every  stroke  of  misfortune's  lash. 

2.  Life — existence  —  is  inseparable  from  suffering.  It 
cannot  —  nay,  it  should  not,  be  otherwise.  The  ore  must 
be  melted  ;  else  how  shall  we  get  the  fine  gold  from  the 
dross  ?  The  air  must  be  purified  ;  yet  how  shall  it  be  done, 
but  by  storm,  thunder  and  lightning?  The  rainbow,  beau- 
tiful as  it  is  —  did  you  ever  think?  it  is  the  child  of  the 
tempest.  It  never  spans  the  sky  with  its  glorious  arch  till 
the  storm  has  gone  before.  Not  a  sorrow —  not  a  tempta- 
tion —  not  a  disappointment  dims  the  eye,  besets  the  heart, 
or  weighs  down  the  spirit,  but  it  is  for  our  good  —  our  puri- 
fication. All  are  angels  of  mercy  sent  to  separate  the  gold 
from  the  dross  —  to  purify  the  atmosphere,  and  build  over 
the  intellect  the  magnificent  bow  of  the  peace  that  is  bora 
of  a  faithful  endurance  of  suffering.  To  suffer  is  to  know  — 
and  to  suffer  bravely,  like  true  men,  is  the  highest  phi- 
losophy. 

3.  Look  upon  the  portraits  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  —  such 
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Suffer  my  genial  spirits  to  decay  ; 
For  thou  art  with  me  here,  upon  the  ban.is 
Of  this  fair  river  ;  thou,  my  dearest  friend, 
My  dear,  dear  friend  ;  and  in  thy  voice  I  catch 
The  language  of  my  former  heart  and  read 
My  former  pleasures,  in  the  shooting  light 
Of  thy  wild  eyes.    Oh  !  yet  a  little  while 
May  I  behold  in  thee  what  I  was  once, 
My  dear,  dear  sister !    And  this  prayer  I  make 
Knowing  that  nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her  ;  'tis  her  privilege 
Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy. 

10.  For  she  can  so  inform 
The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 
With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 
With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil  tongues 
Rash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men, 
Nor  greetings  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  all 
The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life 

Shall  e'er  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb 
Our  cheerful  faith  that  all  which  we  behold 
Is  full  of  blessings. 

11.  Therefore  let  the  moon 
Shine  on  thee  in  thy  solitary  walk ; 

And  let  the  misty  mountain  winds  be  free 

To  blow  against  thee  ;  and  in  after  years 

When  these  wild  ecstacies  shall  be  matured 

Into%  sober  pleasure,  when  thy  mind 

Shall  be  a  mansion  for  all  lovely  forms, 

Thy  memory  be  as  a  dwelling  place 

For  all  sweet  sounds  and  harmonies  :  oh !  then. 

If  solitude,  or  fear,  or  pain,  or  grief, 

Should  be  thy  portion,  with  what  healing  thoughts 

Of  tender  joy,  wilt  thou  remember  me 

And:  these  my  exhortations  ! 

12.  Nor  perchance 
If  I  should  be  where  I  no  more  can  hear 

15 
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Thy  voice,  nor  catch  from  thy  wild  eyes  these  gl 
Of  past  existence,  wilt  thou  then  forget 
That  on  the  banks  of  this  delightful  stream 
We  stood  together ;  and  that  I,  so  long 
A  worshipper  of  Nature,  hither  came 
Unwearied  in  that  service  ;  rather  say 
With  warmer  love  —  oh  !  with  far  deeper  zeal 
Of  holier  love.    Nor  wilt  thou  then  forget 
That  after  many  wanderings,  many  years 
Of  absence,  these  steep  woods  and  lofty  cliffs 
And  this  green  pastoral  landscape,  were  to  me 
More  dear,  both  for  themselves,  and  for  thy  sake 


CHAP.  III. 

A  FEW  YEARS. — Anonymous. 

1.  Oh  !  a  few  years  !  how  the  words  come, 

Like  frost  across  the  heart ! 
We  need  not  weep,  we  need  not  smile, 
For  a  few  years,  a  little  while, 

And  it  will  all  depart. 
And  we  shall  be  with  those  who  lie 
Where  there  is  neither  smile  nor  sigh. 

2.  Yet  — - "  a  few  years" —  is  this  the  whole 

Of  chillness  in  the  name  ? 
That  glad  or  wretched,  a  few  years, 
With  their  tumultuous  hopes  and  fears, 

And  'twill  be  all  the  same  — 
Our  names,  our  generation,  gone, 
Our  day  of  life,  and  life's  dream  done  ' 

3.  Ah  !  this  were  nothing  ; —  fewer  still 

Will  do  to  bury  all 
That  made  life  pleasant  once,  and  threw 
Over  its  stream  the  sunny  hue 

That  it  shall  scarce  recall. 
There  is  a  gloomier  grave  than  death, 
For  hearts  where  love  is  as  life's  breath. 
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rose-tree  or  erect  a  honey-suckle  ;  who  can  watch  the  brood 
of  a  hen,  or  a  fleet  of  their  own  ducklings,  as  they  sail  upon 
the  water."  The  words  are  true  as  inspiration,  and  we  re- 
commend them  to  our  readers,  of  whom  a  due  proportion, 
no  doubt,  are  miserable.  They  will  learn  from  them  what 
is  of  great  importance  to  know  in  such  calculations,  that 
their  unhappiness  is  owing  not  to  the  want  of  pleasure,  but 
to  their  not  understanding  how  to  select  and  enjoy  those 
which  theypossess,  since  they  are  given  freely  and  impar- 
tially to  all ;  so  that  no  avarice  can  monopolize  them  and 
no  oppression  take  them  away. 

6.  This  being  the  case,  those  who  point  to  us  the  extent 
and  vanity  of  such  resources,  and  show  by  their  own  ex- 
ample how  full,  rich  and  inspiring  they  are,  deserve  to  be 
recorded  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  No  greater 
treasures  can  be  offered  to  human  desires  than  enjoyments 
like  these,  which  at  once  exercise  the  mind,  improve  the 
heart,  repel  the  influence  of  sordid  passions,  and  encourage 
the  suggestions  of  humanity,  virtue  and  religion. 


CHAP.  XV. 

"  THE  FASHION  OF  THIS  WORLD  PASSETH  AWAY." 
Rev.  John  Pierfont. 

1.  The  earth,  and  all  that  dwell  upon  the  face  of  it,  speak 
a  language  that  is  in  mournful  and  melancholy  accordance 
with  that  of  an  apostle,  "  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth 
away."  A  testimony  thus  concurrent  is  solemn,  and  we 
cannot  distrust  it.  It  is  eloquent,  and  we  cannot  but  feel 
it.  We  are  wise  if  we  open  our  eyes  and  our  ears  to  the 
evidence  which  nature  gives  to  the  truths  of  revelation,  and  la- 
bor that  we  may  impress  distinctly  and  deeply  upon  our 
minds  the  moral  lessons  which  that  evidence  is  calculated 
to  enforce. 

2.  The  mournful  but  gentle  voice  of  autumn,  invites  us 
forth,  that  we  may  see  for  ourselves  how  the  fashion  of  this 
world  is  passing  away,  in  regard  to  the  dress  in  which  it  so 
lately  presented  itself  to  our  view.  The  gardens  and  the 
groves,  how  are  they  changed  !    The  deep  verdure  of  their 
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leaves  is  gone.  The  many-colored  woodland,  which  but  a 
few  weeks  since  was  arrayed  in  a  uniform  and  lively  green, 
now  presents  a  gaudier  show,  indeed,  but  one  of  which  all 
the  hues  are  sickly,  and  are  all  but  the  various  forms  of 
death. 

3.  In  the  garden,  the  brown  and  naked  stalk  has  succeed- 
ed to  the  broad  blossoms  of  summer,  as  they  had  but  lately 
to  the  young  leaves  and  swelling  .buds  of  spring.  The 
orchards  that  but  a  few  short  months  ago,  were  white  with 
promise,  and  that  loaded  with  perfume  the  very  winds  that 
visited  them,  are  now  resigning  their  faded  leaves  and  their 
mellow  fruits.  The  wayfaring  man  who  contemplates  these 
changes  that  present  themselves  to  his  eye,  in  nature's 
dress,  cannot  be  insensible  that  her  voice  has  also  changed, 

4.  To  his  ear  there  is  something  more  religious  in  the 
whisper  of  the  winds,  something  more  awful  in  their  roar.; 
and  even  the  waters  of  the  brook  have  changed  their  tone, 
and  go  by  him  with  a  hollow  murmur.  And  how  soon  shall 
all  these  things  be  changed  again  !  The  course  of  the 
stream  shall  be  checked.  Its  voice  shall  be  stifled  by  the 
snows  in  which  the  earth  shall  wrap  herself  during  her  long 
and  renovating  sleep  of  winter. 

5.  In  these  respects  the  fashion  of  the  world  passeth 
away,  we  will  not  say  with  every  year,  but  with  each  suc- 
cessive season  of  every  year.  Their  general  effect  is  moral, 
and  highly  salutary.  In  them  all,  we  hear  a  voice  which 
speaks  to  us  what  we  may  not,  and  what  we  cannot  speak 
to  one  another.  They  are  full  of  the  gentle,  but  faithful 
admonitions  of  a  parental  Providence,  who  would  remind 
us,  by  the  changes  that  we  so  often  see  going  on  around  us, 
that  we  too,  shall  all  be  changed. 

6.  Yet  these  are  changes  in  the  fashion  of  this  world, 
which,  from  their  very  frequency,  lose  a  part  of  their  effect. 
The  fashions  which  pass  away  with  the  departing  seasons, 
we  know  will  be  brought  back  again  when  the  same  sea- 
sons return  ;  and  those  scenes  which  we  know  will  be 
again  presented,  we  believe  that  we  shall  live  to  witness 
and  enjoy.  -  But  there  are  alterations  in  the  fashion  of  the 
world,  which  time  is  more  slow  in  producing,  and  which, 
when  we  witness  them,  are  more  striking,  more  melancho- 
ly, and  of  more  abiding  influence. 
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3.  Her  laughing  voice  made  all  rejoice 

Who  caught  the  happy  sound ; 
There  was  gladness  in  her  very  step, 

As  it  lightly  touched  the  ground. 
The  echoes  of  voice  and  step  are  gone, 

There  is  silence  still  and  deep ; 
Yet  we  know  she  sings  by  God's  bright  throne  — 

Then  wherefore  do  we  weep  ? 

4.  The  cheek's  pale  tinge,  the  lid's  dark  fringe, 

.That  lies  like  a  shadow  there, 
"Were  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  all  — 
~  And  her  glossy  golden  hair ! 
But  though  that  lid  may  never  wake 
From  its  dark  and  dreamless  sleep, 
She  is  gone  where  young  hearts  do  not  break  — 
Then,  wherefore  do  we  weep  ? 

5„  That  world  of  light,  with  joy  is  bright, 

This  is  a  world  of  woe : 
Shall  we  grieve  that  her  soul  hath  taken  flight. 

Because  we  dwell  below  ? 
We  will  bury  her  under  the  mossy  sod, 

And  one  long  bright  tress  we'll  keep  : 
We  have  only  given  her  back  to  God  — 

Ah  !  wherefore  do  we  weep  ? 


CHAP.  XIV. 

ON  THE  STUDY  OF  NATURE. — Anonymous. 

1.  In  the  original  constitution  of  things  it  is  wisely  or» 
dered  that  happiness  shall  be  found  everywhere  about  us. 
We  do  not  need  to  have  a  rock  smitten  to  supply  this  thirst 
of  the  soul ;  it  is  not  a  distant  good  ;  it  exists  in  every 
thing,  above,  around,  and  beneath  our  feet,  and  all  we  want 
is  an  eye  to  discern  and  a  heart  to  feel  it.  Let  any  one  fix 
his  attention  on  a  moral  truth,  and  feel  it,  and  it  spreads 
out  and  enlarges  its  dimensions  beneath  his  view,  till  what 
seemed  at  first  as  barren  a  proposition  as  words  could  ex- 
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press,  appears  like  an  interesting  and  glorious  truth,  mo- 
mentous in  its  hearings  on  the  destinies  of  men. 

2.  And  so  it  is  with  every  material  thing.  Let  the  mind 
be  intently  fixed  upon  it,  and  hold  it  in  the  light  of  science, 
and  it  gradually  unfolds  new  wonders.  The  flower  grows 
even  more  beautiful  than  when  it  first  opened  its  golden 
urn  and  breathed  its  incense  on  the  morning  air ;  the  tree, 
which  was  before  thought  of  only  as  a  thing  to  be  cut  down 
and  cast  into  the  fire,  becomes  majestic  as  it  holds  its  broad 
shield  before  the  summer  sun,  or  when  it  stands  like  a  ship 
with  its  sails  furled,  and  all  made  fast  about  it,  in  prepara- 
tions for  the  winter  storms. 

3.  All  things  in  nature  inspire  in  us  a  new  feeling,  and 
we  begin  to  consider  their  fates  and  fortunes,  their  birth 
and  decay,  as  resembling  those  of  man.  The  truth  is  that 
ignorance  and  indifference  are  almost  the  same,  and  we  are 
sure  to  grow  interested  as  fast  as  our  knowledge  extends 
in  any  subject  whatever.  This  explains  how  men  of  great 
ability  are  so  engaged  in  what  are  often  ignorantly  re- 
garded as  little  things ;  how  they  can  watch  with  the  gaze 
of  a  lover  to  catch  the  glance  of  the  small  bird's  wing,  or 
listen  to  its  song  as  if  it  were  the  breath  of  a  Soul ;  how 
the  world,  and  every  thing  in  it,  looks  so  spiritually  bright 
to  them,  when  to  others  the  bird  is  but  a  flying  animal,  and 
the  flower  only  the  covering  of  a  clod. 

4.  A  devoted  attachment  to  the  works  of  nature  is  an 
evidence  of  delicacy  and  refinement ;  and  the  common  pre- 
judice which  regards  it  as  inconsistent  with  energy  of 
thought  and  action  is  entirely  unfounded ;  for  assuredly  the 
radiant  files  of  war  can  show  no  spirits  more  resolute  than 
those  of  the  men  who  leave  the  abodes  of  civilized  life, 
launch  their  canoes  on  unbroken  waters,  depend  on  their 
rifles  for  subsistence,  keep  on  their  solitary  march  till  the 
bird  has  sung  his  evening  hymn,  and  have  no  society  at 
night  but  the  beating  sound  of  their  fire.  Neither  is  it 
inconsistent  with  a  strict  regard  for  all  the  duties  of  life  ; 
on  the  contrary  it  is  the  part  of  duty  to  draw  happiness 
from  all  these  sources  which  in  all  the  changes  and  misfor- 
tunes of  life  will  never  cease  to  flow. 

5.  The  poet,  Gray,  one  of  the  most  fastidious  and  intel- 
lectual of  all  men,  says,  "  Happy  they  who  can  create  a 
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strewed  in  that  unwonted  cemetery.  But  who  shall  tell 
the  bereaved  to  what  spot  their  affections  may  cling  ?  And 
where  shall  human  tears  be  shed  throughout  that  solemn 
sepulchre  ?    It  is  mystery  all ! 

11.  When  shall  it  be  resolved?  Who  shall  find  it  out  ? 
Who  but. He  to  whom  the  wildest  waves  listen  reverently, 
and  to  whom  all  nature  bows  ;  He  who  shall  one  day  speak 
and  be  heard  in  ocean's  profoundest  caves ;  to  whom  the 
deep,  even  the  lowest  deep,  shall  give  up  all  its  dead  — 
when  the  sun  shall  sicken,  and  the  earth  and  the  isles  shall 
languish,  and  the  heavens  be  rolled  together  like  a  scroll, 
nd  there  shall  be  "no  more  sea." 


CHAP.  XI. 

J  HE  GIVETH  HIS  BELOVED  SLEEP." — Miss  Barret. 
1.  Of  all  the  thoughts  of  God  that  are 
Borne  inward  unto  souls  afar, 

Along  the  Psalmist's  music  deep — 
Now  tell  me,  if  that  any  is 
For  gifts  or  grace  surpassing  this — 
"  He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep  ?  " 

I.  What  would  we  give  to  our  belov'd  ? 
The  hero's  heart,  to  be  unmoved — 

The  poet's  star-tuned  harp  to  sweep — 
The  senate's  shout  to  patriot  vows — - 
The  monarch's  arm  to  light  the  brows — 

"  He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep  !  " 

3.  What  do  we  give  to  our  belov'd 
A  little  faith,  all  undisproved — 

A  little  dust  to  overweep — 
And  bitter  memories  to  make 
The  whole  earth  blasted  for  our  sake  ! — 
"  He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep  !" 

"Sleep  soft,  belov'd  "  we  sometimes  say, 
But  have  no  tune  to  charm  away 
16* 
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Sad  dreams  that  through  the  eyelids  creep 
But  never  doleful  dream  again 
Shall  break  the  happy  slumber  when 

"  He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep  !  " 

5.  O  earth,  so  full  of  dreamy  noises  ! 
O  men,  with  wailing  in  your  voices  ! 

O  delved  gold,  the  wailers  heap  ! 
O  strife,  O  curse,  that  o'er  it  fall ! 
God  makes  a  silence  through  you  all, 

And  "  giveth  his  beloved  sleep!" 

6.  His  dew  drops  mutely  on  the  hill ; 
His  cloud  above  it  saileth  still, 

Though  on  its  slope  men  toil  and  reap ! 
More  softly  than  the  dew  is  shed, 
Or  cloud  is  floated  overhead, 

"He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep  !" 

7.  For  me,  my  heart,  that  erst  did  go, 
Most  like  a  tired  child  at  a  show, 

That  sees  through  tears  the  juggler's  leap, 
Would  now  its  wearied  visions  close, 
Would  childlike  on  his  love  repose, 

Who  "giveth  his  beloved  sleep  !" 

8.  And  friends  !  dear  friends  !  when  it  shall  be 
That  this  low  breaih  is  gone  from  me, 

And  round  my  bier  ye  come  to  weep— 
Let  the  most  loving  of  you  all, 
Say  not  a  tear  must  o'er  her  fall — 

"  He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep  !  " 


CHAP.  XII. 

THE  CARELESS  WORD. — Mrs,  Norton. 

1.  A  word  is  ringing  through  my  brain  ; 
It  was  not  meant  to  give  me  pain; 
It  had  no  tone  to  bid  it  stay 
When  other  things  had  passed  away; 
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It  had  no  meaning,  more  than  all 
Which  in  an  idle  hour  do  fall ; 
It  was,  when  first  the  sound  I  heard, 
A  lightly  uttered,  careless  word. 

2.  That  word  —  oh  !  it  doth  haunt  me  now 
In  scenes  of  joy,  in  scenes  of  woe  ; 

By  night,  by  day,  in  sun  or  shade, 
With  the  half  smile  that  gently  play'd 
Reproachfully,  and  gave  the  sound 
Eternal  power  through  life  to  wound  ; 
There  is  no  voice  I  ever  heard, 
So  deeply  fix'd  as  that- one  word. 

3.  When  in  the  laughing  crowd,  some  tone 
Like  those  whose  joyous  sound  is  gone, 
Strikes  on  my  ear,  I  shrink  —  for  then 
The  careless  word  comes  back  again. 
When  all  alone  I  sit  and  gaze 

Upon  the  cheerful  home-fire  blaze, 
Lo  !  freshly  as  when  first  'twas  heard, 
Returns  that  lightly  uttered  word, 

4.  When  dreams  bring  back  the  days  of  old, 
With  all  that  wishes  could  not  hold  ; 
And  from  my  feverish  couch  I  start 

To  press  a  shadow  to  my  heart  — 
Amid  its  beating  echoes  clear, 
That  little  word  I  seem  to  hear  ; 
In  vain  I  say  while  it  is  heard, 
Why  weep  ?  'twas  but  a  foolish  word. 

5.  It  comes  —  and  with-  it  come  the  tears, 
The  hopes,  the  joys,  of  former  years  ; 
Forgotten  smiles,  forgotten  looks, 
Thick  as  dead  leaves  on  autumn  brooks, 
And  all  as  joyless  —  though  they  were 

The  brightest  things  life's  spring  could  share 
Oh  !  would  to  God,  I  ne'er  had  heard 
That  lightly  uttered,  careless  word  ! 
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6.  It  was  the  first — the  only  one 
Of  those  which  lips  forever  gone 
Breathed,  in  their  love, —  which  had  for  me 
Rebuke  of  harshness  at  my  glee  ; 

And  if  those  lips  were  here  to  say, 

"  Beloved,  let  it  pass  away  ;" 

Ah  !  then,  perchance  —  but  I  have  heard 

The  last,  dear  tone  —  the  careless  word ! 

7.  Oh  !  ye  who,  meeting,  sigh  to  part, 
Whose  words  are  treasures  to  some  heart, 
Deal  gently,  ere  the  dark  days  come 
When  earth  hath  but  for  one.  a  home  ; 
Lest  musing  o'er  the  past,  like  me, 
They  feel  their  hearts  wrung  bitterly, 
And  heeding  not  what  else  they  heard, 
Dwell,  weeping,  on  a  careless  word  ! 


CHAP.  XIII. 

THE  MOURNERS.— Mrs.  Norton. 

1.  Low  she  lies,  who  blest  our  .eyes 

Through  many  a  sunny  day  ; 
She  may  not  smile,  she  will  not  rise  — 

The  life  hath  passed  away  ! 
Yet  there  is  a  world  of  light  beyond, 

Where  we  neither  die  nor  sleep  — 
She  is  Mere,  of  whom  our  souls  were  fond  — 

Then  wherefore  do  we  weep  ? 

2.  The  heart  is  cold,  whose  thoughts  were  told 

In  each  glance  of  her  glad  black  eye  ; 
And  she  lies  pale  who  was  so  bright 

She  scarce  seem'd  made  to  die. 
Yet  we  know  that  her  soul  is  happy  now 

Where  the  saints  their  calm  watch  keep ; 
That  angels  are  crowning  that  fair  young  brow  — 

Then  wherefore  do  we  weep  ? 
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3.  Her  laughing  voice  made  all  rejoice 

Who  caught  the  happy  sound ; 
There  was  gladness  in  her  very  step, 

As  it  lightly  touched  the  ground. 
The  echoes  of  voice  and  step  are  gone, 

There  is  silence  still  and  deep ; 
Yet  we  know  she  sings  by  God's  bright  throne  — - 

Then  wherefore  do  we  weep  ? 

4.  The  cheek's  pale- tinge,  the  lid's  dark  fringe. 

That  lies  like  a  shadow  there, 
Were  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  all  — 

And  her  glossy  golden  hair  ! 
But  though  that  lid  may  never  wake 

From  its  dark  and  dreamless  sleep, 
She  is  gone  where  young  hearts  do  not  break  — 

Then,  wherefore  do  we  weep  ? 

5.  That  world  of  light,  with  joy  is  bright, 

This  is  a  world  of  woe : 
"Shall  we  grieve  that  her  soul  hath  taken  flight, 

Because  we  dwell  below  ? 
We  will  bury  her  under  the  mossy  sod, 

And  one  long  bright  tress  we'll  keep  : 
We  have  only  given  her  back  to  God  — 

Ah  !  wherefore  do  we  weep  ? 


CHAP.  XIV. 

ON  THE  STUDY  OF  NATURE . — Anonymous. 
1.  In  the  original  constitution  of  things  it  is  wisely  or= 
dered  that  happiness  shall  be  found  everywhere  about  us. 
We  do  not  need  to  have  a  rock  smitten  to  supply  this  thirst 
of  the  soul ;  it  is  not  a  distant  good ;  it  exists  in  every 
thing,  above,  around,  and  beneath  our  feet,  and  all  we  want 
is  an  eye  to  discern  and  a  heart  to  feel  it.  Let  any  one  fix 
his  attention  on  a  moral  truth,  and  feel  it,  and  it  spreads 
out  and  enlarges  its  dimensions  beneath  his  view,  till  what 
seemed  at  first  as  barren  a  proposition  as  words  could  ex» 
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press,  appears  like  an  interesting  and  glorious  truth,  mo- 
mentous in  its  bearings  on  the  destinies  of  men. 

2.  And  so  it  is  with  every  material  thing.  Let  the  mind 
be  intently  fixed  upon  it,  and  hold  it  in  the  light  of  science, 
and  it  gradually  unfolds  new  wonders.  The  flower  grows 
even  more  beautiful  than  when  it  first  opened  its  golden 
urn  and  breathed  its  incense  on  the  morning  air ;  the  tree, 
which  was  before  thought  of  only  as  a  thing  to  be  cut  down 
and  cast  into  the  fire,  becomes  majestic  as  it  holds  its  broad 
shield  before  the  summer  sun,  or  when  it  stands  like  a  ship 
with  its  sails  furled,  and  all  made  fast  about  it,  in  prepara- 
tions for  the  winter  storms. 

3.  All  things  in  nature  inspire  in  us  a  new  feeling,  and 
we  begin  to  consider  their  fates  and  fortunes,  their  birth 
and  decay,  as  resembling  those  of  man.  The  truth  is  that 
ignorance  and  indifference  are  almost  the  same,  and  we  are 
sure  to  grow  interested  as  fast  as  our  knowledge  extends 
in  any  subject  whatever.  This  explains  how  men  of  great 
ability  are  so  engaged  in  what  are  often  ignorantly  re- 
garded as  little  things ;  how  they  can  watch  with  the  gaze 
of  a  lover  to  catch  the  glance  of  the  small  bird's  wing,  or 
listen  to  its  song  as  if  it  were  the  breath  of  a  Soul ;  how 
the  world,  and  every  thing  in  it,  looks  so  spiritually  bright 
to  them,  when  to  others  the  bird  is  but  a  flying  animal,  and 
the  flower  only  the  covering  of  a  clod. 

4.  A  devoted  attachment  to  the  works  of  nature  is  an 
evidence  of  delicacy  and  refinement ;  and  the  common  pre- 
judice which  regards  it  as  inconsistent  with  energy  of 
thought  and  action  is  entirely  unfounded  ;  for- assuredly  the 
radiant  files  of  war  can  show  no  spirits  more  resolute  than 
those  of  the  men  who  leave  the  abodes  of  civilized  life, 
launch  their  canoes  on  unbroken  waters,  depend  on  their 
rifles  for  subsistence,  keep  on  their  solitary  march  till  the 
bird  has  sung  his  evening  hymn,  and  have  no  society  at 
night  but  the  beating  sound  of  their  fire.  Neither  is  it 
inconsistent  with  a  strict  regard  for  all  the  duties  of  life  ; 
on  the  contrary  it  is  the  part  of  duty  to  draw  happiness 
from  all  these  sources  which  in  all  the  changes  and  misfor- 
tunes of  life  will  never  cease  to  flow. 

5.  The  poet,  Gray,  one  of  the  most  fastidious  and  intel- 
lectual of  all  men,  says,  "  Happy  they  who  can  create  a 
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rose-tree  or  erect  a  honey-suckle  ;  who  can  watch  the  brood 
of  a  hen,  or  a  fleet  of  their  own  ducklings,  as  they  sail  upon" 
the  water."  The  words  are  true  as  inspiration,  and  we  re- 
commend them  to  our  readers,  of  whom  a  due  proportion, 
no  doubt,  are  miserable.  They  will  learn  from  them  what 
is  of  great  importance  to  know  in  such  calculations,  that 
their  unhappiness  is  owing  not  to  the  want  of  pleasure,  but 
to  their  not  understanding  how  to  select  and  enjoy  those 
which  they  possess,  since  they  are  given  freely  and  impar- 
tially to  all  y  so  that  no  avarice  can  monopolize  them  and 
no  oppression  take  them  away. 

6.  This  being  the  case,  those  who  point  to  us  the  extent 
and  vanity  of  such  resources,  and  show  by  their  own  ex- 
ample how  full,  rich  and  inspiring  they  are,  deserve  to  be 
recorded  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  No  greater 
treasures  can  be  offered  to  human  desires  than  enjoyments 
like  these,  which  at  once  exercise  the  mind,  improve  the 
heart,  repel  the  influence  of  sordid  passions,  and  encourage 
the  suggestions  of  humanity,  virtue  and  religion. 


CHAP.  XV. 

"  THE  FASHION  OF  THIS  WORLD  PASSETH  AWAY." 
Rev.  John  Pierpont. 

1.  The  earth,  and  all  that  dwell  upon  the  face  of  it,  speak 
a  language  that  is  in  mournful  and  melancholy  accordance 
with  that  of  an  apostle,  "  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth 
away."  A  testimony  thus  concurrent  is  solemn,  and  we 
cannot  distrust  it.  It  is  eloquent,  and  we  cannot  but  feel 
it.  We  are  wise  if  we  open  our  eyes  and  our  ears  to  the 
evidence  which  nature  gives  to  the  truths  of  revelation,  and  la- 
bor that  we  may  impress  distinctly  and  deeply  upon  our 
minds  the  moral  lessons  which  that  evidence  is  calculated 
to  enforce. 

2.  The  mournful  but  gentle  voice  of  autumn,  invites  us 
forth,  that  we  may  see  for  ourselves  how  the  fashion  of  this 
world  is  passing  away,  in  regard  to  the  dress  in  which  it  so 
lately  presented  itself  to  our  view.  The  gardens  and  the 
groves,  how  are  they  changed !    The  deep  verdure  of  Iheir 
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leaves  is  gone.  The  many-colored  woodland,  which  but  a 
few  weeks  since  was  arrayed  in  a  uniform  and  lively  green, 
now  presents  a  gaudier  show,  indeed,  but  one  of  which  all 
the  hues  are  sickly,  and  are  all  but  the  various  forms  of 
death. 

3.  In  the  garden,  the  brown  and  naked  stalk  has  succeed- 
ed to  the  broad  blossoms  of  summer,  as  they  had  but  lately 
to  the  young  leaves  and  swelling  buds  of  spring.  The 
orchards  that  but  a  few  short  months  ago,  were  white  with 
promise,  and  that  loaded  with  perfume  the  very  winds  that 
visited  them,  are  now  resigning  their  faded  leaves  and  their 
mellow  fruits.  The  wayfaring  man  who  contemplates  these 
changes  that  present  themselves  to  his  eye,  in  nature's 
dress,  cannot  be  insensible  that  her  voice  has  also  changed. 

4.  To  his  ear  there  is  something  more  religious  in  the 
whisper  of  the  winds,  something  more  awful  in  their  roar  ; 
and  even  the  waters  of  the  brook  have  changed  their  tone, 
and  go  by  him  with  a  hollow  murmur.  And  how  soon  shall 
all  these  things  be  changed  again  !  The  course  of  the 
stream  shall  be  checked.  Its  voice  shall  be  stifled  by  the 
snows  in  which  the  earth  shall  wrap  herself  during  her  long 
and  renovating  sleep  of  winter. 

5.  In  these  respects  the  fashion  of  the  world  passeth 
away,  we  will  not  say  with  every  year,  but  with  each  sue-, 
cessive  season  of  every  year.  Their  general  effect  is  moral, 
and  highly  salutary.  In  them  all,  we  hear  a  voice  which 
speaks  to  us  what  we  may  not,  and  what  we  cannot  speak 
to  one  another.  They  are  full  of  the  gentle,  but  faithful 
admonitions  of  a  parental  Providence,  who  would  remind 
us,  by  the  changes  that  we  so  often  see  going  on  around  us, 
that  we  too,  shall  all  be  changed. 

6.  Yet  these  are  changes  in  the  fashion  of  this  world, 
which,  from  their  very  frequency,  lose  a  part  of  their  effect. 
The  fashions  which  pass  away  with  the  departing  seasons, 
we  know  will  be  brought  back  again  when  the  same  sea- 
sons return ;  and  those  scenes  which  we  know  will  be  j 
again  presented,  we  believe  that  we  shall  live  to  witness 
and  enjoy.    But  there  are  alterations  in  the  fashion  of'  the  I 
world,  which  time  is  more  slow  in  producing,  and  which,  I 
when  we  witness  them,  are  more  striking,  more  melancho- 
ly, and  of  more  abiding  influence. 
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7.  Who  will  doubt  this  ?  for  who  has  not  felt  it  ?  and 
who  is  he  that  has  ever  felt,  and  has  now  forgotten  it  ? 
Surely  not  you,  my  friend,  who  by  the  appointments  of  an 
over-ruling  Providence,  have  been  compelled  to  spend  your 
days  as  a  stranger  and  a  pilgrim  in  the  earth.  Did  you,  in 
young  manhood,  leave  your  home  among  the  hills,  the 
scenes  and  the  companions  of  your  youthful  sports  or  of 
your  earliest  toils  ?  Were  you  long  struggling  with  a  way- 
ward fortune,  in  distant  lands,  or  in  seas  that  rolled  under 
the  line,  or  that  encircled  the  poles  in  their  cold  embrace  ? 
Did  sickness  humble  the  pride  of  your  manhood,  or  did  care 
whiten  your  temples  before  the  time  ? 

8.  How  often,  in  your  wanderings,  did  the  peaceful  image 
of  your  home  present  itself  to  your  mind  !  How  often  did 
you  visit  that  sacred  spot  in  your  dreams  by  night  !  and  how 
faithful  to  your  last  impressions  was  the  garb  in  which, 
when  you  were  far  away,  your  long  forsaken  home  arrayed 
itself!  The  fields  and  the  forests  that  were  around  it,  un- 
derwent no  change  in  their  appearance,  to  your  imagina- 
tion. The  trees  that  had  given  you  fruit  or  shade,  continued 
to  give  the  same  fruits  and  the  same  shade  to  the  inmates 
of  your  paternal  dwelling ;  and  even  in  those  objects  of 
filial  or  fraternal  affection,  no  change  appeared  to  have  been 
wrought  by  time,  during  your  long  absence. 

9.  But  when,  at  length,  you  return,  how  different  is  the 
scene  that  comes  before  you,  in  its- melancholy  reality,  from 
that  which  you  left  in  your  youth,  and  of  which  a  faithful 
picture  has  been  carried  near  to  your  heart,  in  all  your  wan- 
derings !  Those  who  were  once  your  neighbors  and  school 
fellows,  and  whom  you  meet  as  you  come  near  to  your  fa- 
ther's house,  either  you  do  not  recognize,  or  you  are  grieved 
that  they  do  not  recognize  you. 

10.  The  woods,  which  clothed  the  hills  around,  and  in 
which  you  had  often  indulged  the  vague,  but  delicious  an- 
ticipations of  childhood,  have  been  cleared  away ;  and  the 
stream  that  once  dashed  through  them,  breaking  their  reli- 
gious silence  by  its  evening  hum,  and  whitening  as  it 
rushed  through  their  shade  "  to  meet  the  sun  upon  the  up- 
land lawn,"  now  creeps  faintly  along  its  contracted  channel, 
through  fields  that  have  been  stripped  of  their  golden  harvest, 
and  through  pastures  embrowned  by  a  scorching  sun. 
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11.  More  melancholy  still  are  "the  witnesses  that  meet 
you  as  you  enter  your  father's  house.  She,  on  whose  bosom 
you  hung  irr  your  infancy,  and  whom  you  had  hoped  once 
more  to  embrace,  has  long  been  sleeping  in  the  dark  and 
narrow  house.  Your  father's  form  how  changed  !  Of  the 
locks  that  clustered  around  his  brow,  how  few  remain!  and 
those  few  how  thin,  how  white-"!  His  full  toned  and  manly 
voice  has  lost  its  strengch,  and  trembles  as  he  inquires  if 
this  is  indeed  his  son  ! 

12.  While  you  are  contemplating  these  melancholy  chan- 
ges, and  the  chill  of  disappointment  is  going  through  your 
heart,  the  feeling  comes  upon  you  in  all  its  bitterness,  that 
the  mournful  ravages  which  time  has  wrought  upon  the 
scenes  and  the  objects  of  your  attachment,  will  not  and  can- 
not be  repaired  by  time,  in  any  of  his  future  rounds.  Re- 
turning years  can  furnish  you  with  no  proper  objects  for  the 
fresh  and  glowing  affections  of  your  youth  ;  and  even  if 
those  objects  could  be  furnished,  it  is  too  late  now  for  you 
to  feel  for  them  the  correspondent  affection. 

13.  The  song  of  your  mountain  stream  can  never  more 
soothe  your  ear.  The  grove  that  you  love  shall  invite  you 
Jo  meditation  and  to  worship  no  more.  Another  may,  in- 
deed, spring  up  in  its  place,  but  you  shall  not  live  to  see  it. 
It  may  shade  your  grave,  but  your  heart  shall  never  feel  its 
charm.  Your  affections  are  robbed  of  the  treasures  to  which 
they  clung  so  closely  and  so  long,  and  that  forever.  The 
earth,  where  it  had  appeared  most  lovely,  is  changed.  The 
things  that  were  nearest  to  your  heart  have  changed  with  it. 

14.  The  fashion  in  which  the  world  was  arrayed  when  it 
took  hold  on  you  with  the  strongest  attachment,  has  passed 
away ;  its  mysterious  power  to  charm  you  has  fled  ;  all  its 
holiest  enchantments  are  broken  ;  and  you  feel  that  nothing 
-remains  as  it  was,  but  the  abiding  outline  of  its  surface,  its 

valleys  where  the  still  waters  find  their  way,  and  the  stern 
visage  of  its  everlasting  hills. 

15.  Nor  does  "the  fashion  of  the  world  pass  away  in  re- 
gard to  the  ever  varying  appearances  of  its  exterior  alone, 
its  vegetable  productions  that  flourish  and  fade  with  every 
year,  or  those  that  endure  for  ages  beyond  the  utmost  limit 
of  animal  life.  It  is,  indeed,  an  eloquent  commentary  upon 
the  apostle's  remark,  to  see  the  oak  that  shaded  one  gene- 
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ration  of  men  after  another,  even  before  it  had  attained  its 
maturity,  and  in  the  fulness  of  its  strength  had  stretched 
forth  its  giant  arms  over  many  succeeding  generations, 
yield  to  decay  at  last,  and  fall  of  its  own  weight,  after  hav- 
ing gloried  in  its  strength  for  centuries. 

16.  It  is  an  eloquent  commentary  to  see  the  fashion  of  those 
things  passing  away  which  in  the  proudest  efforts  of  human 
skill  or  human  power  have  been  displayed ;  to  see  the  curi- 
ous traveller  inquiring  and  searching  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  for  the  site  of  ancient  Babylon,  or  measuring  the 
huge  masses  of  rock  that  composed  the  temple  of  the  Sun 
at  Palmyra,  or  digging  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  to  bring  to 
light  the  stupendous  relics  of  ancient  architecture,  that  have,, 
for  thousands  of  years,  been  buried  in  the  sands  of  the  de- 
sert 

17.  It  is  even  an  eloquent  exposition  of  the  apostle's  re- 
mark, to  see  the  towers  that  were  raised  by  the  power  of 
feudal  princes,  and  the  abbey's  and  cathedrals  that  were  the 
scenes  of  monastic  devotion,  now  that  they  are  crumbling 
and  falling  away,  their  tottering  walls  curtained  with  ivy, 
and  the  bird  of  night  the  only  ten-ant  of  those  forsaken, 
abodes  of  a  stern  despotism,  and  of  a  still  more  stern  super- 
stition. 

18.  But  n<£  the  products  of  the  earth,  nor  yet  the  works 
of  man  alone,  change  and  pass  away.  In  many  particulars 
the- great  mass  of  the  earth  itself  is  liable  to  change,  and  has 
"been  moulded  into  different  forms.  Hills  have  been  sunk 
beneath  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  the  depths  of  the  sea  in 
their  turn,-  have  been  laid  bare,  or  thrown  up  into  stupen- 
dous mountains.  We,  who  are  creatures  of  a  day,  talk  of 
everlasting  hills.  But  when  we  stand  upon  the  very  hills 
that  we  call  so,  or  when  we  go  down  into  their  masses  of 
rock,  they  tell  us  that  they  too  have  basked  in  the  light  but 
for  a  time  ;  that  once  the  great  waters  rolled  over  them,  and 
that  they  now  hold  the  treasures  of  the  deep  locked  up  iia 
their  impenetrable  caverns. 

19.  If,  then,  the  beauties  of  the  year  are  so  fading,  and 
its, bounties  so  soon  perish;  if  the  loveliest  scenes  of  nature 
ose  their  power  to  charm,  and  a  few  revolving  years  break 

the  spell  that  binds  us  to  those  whom  we  love  best ;  if  the 
very  figure  of,  the  earth  is  changed  by  its  own  convulsions  % 
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if  the  forms  of  human  government,  and  the  monuments  of 
human  power  and  skill  cannot  endure  ;  if  even  the  religions 
that  predominate  in  one  age  are  exploded  in  another ;  if 
nothing  on  "  the  earth  beneath,  or  the  waters  under  the 
earth,"  preserves  its  form  unchanged,  what  is  there  that  re- 
mains forever  the  same  ? 

20.  What  is  there,  over  which  autumnal  winds  and  win- 
try frosts  have  no  power  ?  What  that  does  not  pass  away 
while  we  are  contending  with  wayward  fortune,  or  strug- 
gling with  calamity  ?  What  that  is  proof  against  the  fluc- 
tuations of  human  opinion,  and  the  might  of  ocean's  waves, 
and  the  convulsions  by  which  mountains  are  heaved  up 
from  the  abyss,  or  thrown  from  their  deep  foundations  ?  It 
is  the  God  by  whom  these  mighty  works  are  done  —  by 
whose  hands  this  great  globe  was  first  moulded,  and  has 
ever  since  been  fashioned  according  to  his  will.  "Hast 
thou  not  known,  hast  thou  not  heard,  that  the  Everlasting 
God,  Jehovah,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  fainteth 
not,  neither  is  weary."  To  him,  then,  we  can  go,  and  to 
him  let  us  go,  in  a  filial  assurance  that  there  is  no  variable- 
ness in  him. 

21.  Though  the  glories  of  the  year  fade,  though  our 
young  affections  are  blighted,  and  our  expectations  from 
this  world  are  disappointed,  we  know  that  He  ha*the  power  to 
make  all  these  melancholy  scenes,  of  salutary  influence,  and 
conducive  to  the  soul's^  eternal  health.  Though  the  opin- 
ions of  the  world,  and  our  own  opinions-  in  r-^pect  to  Him 
may  change,  there  is  no  change  in  the  love  with  which  He 
regards  and  forever  embraces  us.  God  passeth  not  aAvay 
nor  do  his  laws.  Those  laws  require  that  we,  and  all  that 
is  around  us,  should  change  and  pass  away.  Those  laws 
govern  us,  and  will  do  so  forever. 

22.  "  The  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth  fainteth  not, 
neither  is  weary."  Though  "  the  mountain  falling  cometh 
to  naught"  —  though  the  solid  globe  be  shaken  in  its  course 
—  the  hand  that  heaved  the  mountains  to  the  heavens,  and 
upholds  them  there,  and  that  curbs  the  earth  in  its  bright 
career,  is  extended  to  uphold  all  who  cast  themselves  upon 
it  with  the  prayer  that  they  may  be  protected,  and  with  the 
belief  that  they  shall  be. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

WINTER.— Alison. 

1.  The  different  seasons  of  the  year  are  destined  to  awa- 
ken the  loftiest  sentiments  of  piety  which  the  heart  can 
feel.  Spring,  summer  and  autumn  excite  in  us  feelings  of 
hope,  joy  and  gratitude  ;  and  to  the  thoughtful  and  feeling 
mind,  winter  comes  not  without  a  blessing  on  its  wings. 
Perhaps  the  noblest  lessons  of  religion  are  to  be  learned 
amidst  its  clouds  and  storms.  It  teaches  us  to  trust,  with 
confidence,  in  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God. 

2.  Whilst  we  contemplate  the  decaying  sun,  and  hear 
the  winds  of  winter,  do  we  not  also  remember  that  this 
reign  of  gloom  and  desolation  will  pass  away  ;  that  spring 
will  again  resume  her  reign  of  beauty  ;  and  the  voice  of 
joy  again  be  heard,  in  the  promises  of  another  season  !  In 
the  multitude  of  years  that  have  gone  before  us,  this  mighty 
resurrection  has  been  annually  accomplished — this  benefi- 
cence of  Heaven  has  been  yearly  renewed. 

3.  There  is  no  language  which  can  speak  more  intelligi- 
bly to  the  thoughtful  mind,  than  this  language  of  nature 
which  is  repeated  to  us  every  year.  It  tells  us  that  the 
Power  which  first  created  the  world,  is  weakened  by  no 
time  and  subject  to  no  decay  ;  it  teaches  us  that  in  the 
magnificent  system  of  his  government  there  exists  no  evil ; 
that  those  very  appearances  which,  to  our  limited  view, 
seem  pregnant  with  destruction,  are,  in  the  boundless  ex- 
tent of  his  providence,  the  sources  of  returning  good ;  and 
amidst  the  apparent  decay  of  nature,  remind  us  of  that 
Almighty  power  by  which  all  is  renewed,  and  of  the  un- 
ceasing goodness  of  Him  whom  both  summer  and  winter 
obey. 

4.  Think  not  that  He  who  thus  watches  over  the  material 
world,  is  regardless  of  the  moral  happiness  of  man  ;  think 
rather,  that  he  thus  opens  to  you  his  laws.  Believe  that  in 
his  moral  system,  there  is  no  evil  to  the  righteous.  Re- 
member that  it  is  not  the  momentary  state,  but  the  final 
issue  and  end  which  is  to  disclose  his  eternal  design. 
Whilst,  therefore,  you  see  the  storms  of  winter  preparing 
the  earth  for  the  blossoms  of  another  spring,  let  them  be 
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as  a  sign  to  you,  of  those  kind  severities  by  which  He  pre- 
pares your  souls  for  greater  joys,  by  which  He  purines  your 
desires,  strengthens  your  faith,  and  weans  you  from  the 
love  of  a  temporary  world. 

5.  Of  the  innumerable  eyes  which  open  upon  nature, 
there  are  none  but  those  of  man  which  can  see  its  Author 
and  its  end.  There  is  something  very  solemn  in  this 
mighty  privilege  !  it  is  the  privilege  of  a  being  not  made 
to  perish  with  time,  and  formed  to  know,  in  a  greater  hour, 
Him  who  inhabiteth  eternity.  Let,  then,  the  rains  of  heaven 
descend,  and  the  stoijjns  of  winter  blow  ;  and  let  us  meet 
them  as  signs  of  the  same  goodness  which  brings  forth  the 
promises  of  spring,  and  fulfils  the  hopes  of  harvest. 

6.  Let  us  see  them  as  the  evidences  of  that  wisdom 
which  makes  momentary  evil  the  source  of  final  good. 
Whatever  may  be  the  natural  or  moral  appearances  we  be- 
hold, let  us  never  forget  that  this  Almighty  mind  reigns 
amidst  them  all ;  that  to  the  wise  and  the  virtuous,  all 
things  work  together  for  their  good ;  and  that  amidst  the 
-winter  of  our  moral  nature,  "that  mind  is  formed,  and  those 
dispositions  are  nursed,  which  are  to  awaken  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  greater  spring,  and  to  exist  when  the  revolu- 
tions of  nature  are  past,  and  time  itself  shall  be  no  more. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

THE  SUICIDE.— T.  Hood. 

1.  One  more  unfortunate, 

Weary  of  breath — 
Rashly  importunate, 

Gone  to  her  death  ! 
Take  her  up  tenderly  ; 

Lift  her  with  care  ; 
Fashioned  so  slenderly, 

Young  and  so  fair! 
Look  at  her  garments, 

Clinging  like  cerements, 
Whilst  the  wave  constantly 

Drips  from  her  clothing; 
Take  her  up  instantly, 

Loving,  not  loathing  ' 
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2.  Touch  her  not  scornfully; 

Think  of  her  mournfully, 
Gently  and  humanly : 

Not  of  the  stains  of  her  ; 
All  that  remains  of  her 

Now  is  pure  womanly. 
Make  no  deep  scrutiny 

Into  her  mutiny 

Rash  and  undutiful — 
Past  all  dishonor,  • 
Death  has  left  on  her 

Only  the  beautiful. 

3.  Loop  up  her  tresses, 

Escaped  from  the  comb — - 
Her  fair  auburn  tresses  ; 
•Whilst  wonderment  guesses 

Where  was  her  home  ? 
Who  was  her  father  ? 

Who  was  her  mother  ? 
Had  she  a  sister  ? 

Had  she  a  brother  ? 
Or  was  there  a  dearer  one 
Still,  and  a  nearer  one 

Yet  than  all  other  ? 

4.  Alas  !  for  the  rarity 
Of  Christian  charity 

Under  the  sun ! 
Oh  !  it  was  pitiful ! 
Near  a  whole  city  full, 

Home  she  had  none  ! 
Sisterly,  brotherly, 
Fatherly,  motherly, 

Feeling  had  changed  ; 
Love,  by  harsh  evidence 
Thrown  from  its  eminence  ; 
Even  God's  providence 

Seeming  estranged  ! 
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5.  Where  the  lamps  quiver 
So  far  in  the  river 

With  many  a  light 
From  window  and  casement, 
From  garret  to  basement 
She  stood  with  amazement 

Houseless  by  night ! 
The  bleak  wind  of  March 

Made  her  tremble  and  shiver 
But  not  the  dark  arch 

Or  the  black-flowing  river. 

6.  Mad  from  life's  history, 
Glad  to  death's  mystery 

Swift  to  be  hurled, 
Any  where,  any  where 

Out  of  the  world — 
In  she  plunged  boldly, 
No  matter  how  coldly 

The  rough  river  ran — 
Over  the  brink  of  it — 
Picture  it — think  of  it — ■ 

Dissolute  man  ! 
Lave  in  it,  drink  of  it 

Then  if  you  can  ! 

7.  -Take  her  up  tenderly, 

Lift  her  with  care  ; 
Fashioned  so  slenderly, 

Young  and  so  fair  ! 
Ere  her  limbs  frigidly 
Stiffen  too  rigidly, 

Decently,  kindly 
Smooth  and  compose  them, 
And  her  eyes,  close  them, 

Staring  so  blindly  ! 
Dreadfully  staring 
Through  muddy  impurity, 
As  when  with  the  daring, 
Last  look  of  despairing 

Fixed  on  futurity  ! 
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8.  Perishing  gloomily, 
Spurr'd  by  contumely, 
Cold  inhumanity, 
Burning  insanity, 

Into  her  rest. 
Cross  her  hands  humbly, 
As  if  praying  dumbly, 

Over  her  breast ! 
Owning  her  weakness, 

Her  evil  behavior, 
And  leaving  with  meekness 

Her  sins  to  her  Saviour  ! 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

THE  CYPRESS  WREATH.— Scott. 

•  L  O  lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  me, 
Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress  tree ! 
Too  lively  glow  the  lillies  light, 
The  "varnished  holly 's  all  too  bright. 
The  May-flower  and  the  eglantine 
May  shade  a  brow  less  sad  than  mine  ; 
But,  lady,  weave  no  wreath  for  me — ■ 
Or  weave  it  of  the  cypress  tree ! 

2.  Let  dimpled  mirth  his  temples  twine 
With  tendrils  of  the  laughing  vine  : 
The  manly  oak,  the  pensive  yew, 
To  patriot  and  to  sage  be  due  ; 
The  myrtle  bough  bids  lovers  live, 
But  that  Matilda  will  not  give  ; 
Then,  lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  me, 
Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress  tree  ! 

'3.  Strike  the  wild  harp,  while  maids  prepare 
The  ivy  meet  for  minstrel's  hair ; 
And  while  his  crown  of  laurel  leaves" 
With  bloody  hand  the  victor  weaves, 
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Let  the  loud  trump  his  triumph  tell ; 
But  when  you  hear  the  passing  bell, 
Then,  lady,  twine  a  wreath  for  me, 
An  d  twine  it  of  the  cypress  tree ! 

4.  Yes  !  twine  for  me  the  cypress  bough  ; 
But,  O  Matilda,  twine  not  now  ! 
Stay  till  a  few  brief  months  are  past, 
And  I  have  looked  and  loved  my  last, 
When  villagers  my  shroud  bestrew 
With  pansies,  rosemary  and  rue — 
Then,  lady,  weave  a  wreath  for  me, 
And  weave  it  of  the  cypress  tree  ! 


CHAP.  XIX. 

PSALM  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-NINTH. 
Countess  of  Pembroke's  Version. 

1.  O  Lord  !  in  me  there  lieth  nought 

But  to  thy  search  revealed  lies  ; 

For  when  I  sit, 

Thou  markest  it, 
No  less  thou  markest  when  I  rise  ; 
Yea,  closest  closet  of  my  thoughts, 
Hath  open  windows  to  thine  eyes. 

2.  Thou  walkest  with  me  when  I  walk  ; 

When  to  my  bed  for  rest  I  go, 

I  find  thee  there, 

And  every  where  ; 
Not  youngest  thought  in  me  doth  grow, 
No,  not  one  word  I  cast  to  talk, 
But  yet  unuttered  thou  dost  know. 

3.  To  shun  thy  notice,  leave  thine  eye, 

O  whither  might  Intake  my  way? 

To  starry  sphere  % 

Thy  throne  is  there  : 
To  dead  men's  undelightful  stay  ? 
There  is  thy  walk  and  there  to  lie 
Unknown,  in  vain  should  I  essay. 
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4.  O  sun,  who  light  nor  flight  can  match, 

Suppose  thy  lightful,  flightful  wings 

Thou  lend  to  me, 

And  I  could  flee 
As  far  as  thee  the  evening  brings, 
Even  led  to  west,  he- would  me  catch 
Nor  should  I  lurk  with  western  things. 

5.  Do  .thou  thy  best,  O  secret  night, 

In  sable  veil  to  cover  me, 
Thy  sable  veil, 
*    Shall  vainly  fail, 
With  day  unmasked  my  night  shall  be, 
For  night  is  day  and  darkness  light, 
0  Father  of  all  lights,  to  thee. 


CHAP.  XX. 

KNOWLEDGE  AND  VIRTUE. — Coleridge. 

1.  All  men  feel,  and  at  times  acknowledge  to  them- 
selves, the  true  cause  of  their  misery.  There  is  no  man  so 
base,  but  that  at  some  time  or  other,  and  in  some  way  or 
other,  he  admits  that  he  is  not  what  he  ought  to  be  ;  al- 
though by  a  curious  art  of  self  delusion,  by  an  effort  to  keep 
at  peace  with  himself  as  long  and  as  much  as  p'ossible,  he 
will  throw  off  the  blame  from  the  amenable  part  of  his  na-  * 
ture,  his  moral  principle,  to  that  which  is  independent  of 
his  will,  namely,  the  degree  of  his  intellectual  faculties. 

2.  Yet  even  this  implies  an  obscure  sentiment,  that  with 
clearer  conceptions  in  the  understanding,  the  principle  of 
action  would  become  purer  in  the  will.  Thanks  to  the  im- 
age of  our  Maker,  not  wholly  obliterated  from  any  human 
soul,  we  dare  not  purchase  an  exemption  from  guilt,  by  an 
excuse  which  would  place  our  amelioration  out  of  our  own 
power.  Ont  of  ourselves,  however,  we  are  accustomed  to 
think  we  s«e  plainly  the  true  cause  of  our  common  com- 
plaints. 

3.  DovMess  there  seem  many  physical  causes  of  distress, 
of  disease,  of  poverty,  and  of  desolation — tempests,  earth- 
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quakes,  volcanoes,  wild  or  venomous  animals,  barren  soils, 
uncertain  or  tyrannous  climates,  pestilential  swamps,  and 
death  in  the  very  air  we  breathe.  Yet  when  do  we  hear 
the  general  wretchedness  of  mankind  attributed  to  these  ? 
In  Iceland  the  earth  opened  and  sent  forth  three  or  more 
vast  rivers  of  fire.  The  smoke  and  vapor  from  them 
dimmed  the  light  of  heaven^through  all  Europe  for  months  ; 
even  at  Cadiz  the  sun  and  moon  for  several  weeks  seemed 
turned  to  blood.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  injury  to 
the  human  race  ?  Sixty  men  were  destroyed,  and  of  these 
the  greater  part  in  consequence  of  their  own  imprudence. 

4.  Natural  calamities  that  do  indeed  spread^devastation 
wide,  are,  almost  without  exception,  voices  of  nature  in  her 
all-intelligible  language  —  do  this,  or  cease  to  do  that  !  By 
the  mere  absence  of  one  superstition,  and  of  the  sloth  en- 
gendered by  it,  the  plague  would  cease  to  exist  throughout 
Asia  and  Africa.  Pronounce  meditatively  the  name  of  Jen- 
ner,  and  ask  what  might  we  not  hope,  what  need  we  deem 
unattainable,  if  all  the  time,  the  effort,  the.  skill,  which  we 
waste  in  making  ourselves  miserable  through  vice,  and 
vicious  through  misery,  were  embodied  and  marshalled  to  a 
systematic  war  against  the  existing  evils  of  nature  ! 

5.  What  have  not  Clarkson,  Granville  Sharp,  Wilber- 
force,  and  the  Society  of  the  Friends  effected  for  the  honor, 
and  if  we  believe  in  a  retributive  providence,  for  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  prosperity  of  the  English  nation,  imperfectly 
as  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  of  the  people  at 
large  are  at  present  developed  ?  What  may  not  be  effected, 
if  the  recent  discoveries  of  the  means  of  educating  nations, 
freed  from  the  sophistications  and  mutilations  of  ignorant 
empirics,  shall  have  been  applied  to  its  full  extent. 

6.  Would  I  frame  to  myself  the  most  inspiriting  repre- 
sentation of  future  bliss,  which  my  mind  is  capable  of  com- 
prehending, it  would  be  embodied  to  me  in  the  idea  of 
Bell  receiving,  at  some  distant  period,  the  appropriate  re- 
ward of  his  earthly  labors,  when  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  glorified  spirits,  whose  l'eason  and  "conscience 
had,  through  his  efforts,  been  unfolded,  shall  sing  the  song 
of  their  own  redemption,  and  pouring  forth  praises  to  God 
and  to  their  Saviour,  shall  repeat  his  "new  name"  in 
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heaven,  and  give  thanks  for  his  earthly  virtues,  as  the 
chosen  instruments  of  divine  mercy  to  themselves. 

7.  Were  but  a  hundred  men  to  combine  a  deep  conviction 
that  virtuous  habits  may  be  formed  by  the  very  means  by 
which  knowledge  is  communicated — that  men  may  be  made 
better,  not  only  in  consequence,  but  by  the  mode  and  in  the 
process,  of  instruction  ;  were  but  an  hundred  men  to  com- 
bine that  clear  conviction  of  this,  which  I  myself  at  this 
moment  feel,  even  as  I  feel  the  certainty  of  my  being,  the 
promises  of  ancient  prophecy  would  disclose  themselves  to 
our  faith,  even  as  when  a  noble  castle,  hidden  from  us  by 
an  intervening  mist,  discovers  itself  by  its  reflection  in  the 
tranquil  lake,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  which  we  stand 
gazing. 

8.  If,  then,  it  be  a  truth,  attested  alike  by  common  feel- 
ing and  common  sense,  that  the  greater  part  of  human 
misery  depends  directly,  and  the  remainder  indirectly,  on 
human  vices,  by  what  means  can  we  act  on  men  so  as  to 
remove  or  preclude  these  vices,  and  purify  their  principles 
of  moral  action  ?  The  question  is  not  by  what  means  each 
man  is  to  alter  his  own  character  :  in  order  to  this,  all  the 
means  prescribed,  and  all  the  aids  given,  by  religion,  may 
be  necessary.  This  is  not  the  question:  virtue  would  not 
be  virtue  could  it  be  bestowed  by  one  fellow  creature  upon 
another. 

.  9.  The  question,  then,  is  what  are  these  means  ?  Can 
they  be  any  other  than  the  communication  of  knowledge, 
and  the  removal  of  those  evils  and  impediments  which  pre- 
vent its  reception  ?  It  may  not  be  in  our  power  to  combine 
both,  but  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  one  who  is  sufficiently 
informed  to  feel  that  it  is  his  duty,  to  contribute  to  the  for- 
mer. All  effective  faith  pre-supposes  knowledge  and  indi- 
vidual conviction.  If  the  mere  acquiescence  in  truth,  un- 
comprehended  and  unfathomed,  were  sufficient,  few  indeed 
would  be  the  vicious  and  the  miserable  in  this  country, 
where  speculative  infidelity  is  confined  to  a  small  number. 

10.  In  addition  to  sensation,  perception  and  practical 
iudgment,  God  gave  us  reason  and  self-consciousness — 
gave  us  principles,  distinguished  from  the  maxims  and 
generalizations  of  outward  experience  by  their  absolute  and 
essential  universality  and  necessity;  ;md  above  all  by  su- 
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peradding  to  reason  the  mysterious  faculty  of  free  will,  and 
consequent  personal  amenability,  he  gave  us  Conscience, 
which,  with  the  power  of  an  holy  and  omnipotent  legisla- 
tor, commands  us  to  attribute  reality  and  actual  existence 
to  the  ideas  of  soul,  of  free  will,  of  immortality  and  of 
God! 


CHAP.  XXI. 

LAST  PRAYERS. — M.  A.  Browne. 

1.  I  am  not  what  I  was  ! 

My  heart  is  withered  and  my  feelings  wasted : 
They  sprung  too  early,  like  the  tender  grass 
That  by  spring  frosts  is  blasted. 

2.  But  thou  wait  not  believe 

How  very  soon  my  earth-task  will  be  o'er : 
My  heart,  whose  feelings  never  can  deceive, 
Is  withered  at  its  core. 

3.  I  know  the  blight  is  there, 

And  slowly  it  is  spreading  in  my  youth ; 
And  ever  and  anon  some  silver  hair 
Proclaims  that  this  is  truth. 

4.  And  trembles  every  limb 

As  never  trembled  they  in  happier  years : 
And  with  a  mist  my  eyes  are  oft-times  dim, 
Yet  not  a  mist  of  tears. 

5.  Thou  dost  not  know,  when  pale 

My  cheek  appears,  that  to  my  heart  the  blood 
Hath  rushed  like  lava,  when  some  sudden  gale 
Of  terror  sweeps  its  flood. 

6.  And  when  the  crimson  light 

Plays  o'er  that  cheek  like  lightning  seen  and  gone, 
It  is  life's  evening  tint  that,  deep  and  bright, 
Tells  day  is  almost  done. 
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7.  The  world  !  tis  nought  to  me  ! 
Ambition  ! — wherefore  should  it  haunt  me  now  ? 
Yet  would  I  leave  a  gentle  memory, 

To  dwell  with  every  bough, 

8.  Like  western  sunlight.  Flowers 

Like  their  own  fragrance,  shall  that  memory  bear 
To  thee,  thou  loved  one  !  when  at  twilight  hours 
They  scent  the  placid  air. 

9.  Oh!  from  the  laughing  earth, 
And  all  its  glorious  things,  I  could  depart, 
Nor  wish  to  call  one  lasting  impress  forth, 

Save  in  thy  precious  heart. 

10.  Yet  come  not  when  the  drear 
Last  hour  of  life  is  passing  over  me — 

I  cannot  yield  my  breath  if  thou  art  near 
To  bid  me  live  for  thee. 

11.  But  come  when  I  am  dead: 

No  terror  shall  be  pictured  on  my  face  ; 
I  shall  lie  calm  on  my  last  mortal  bed, 
Without  one  passion's  trace. 

12.  And  come  thou  to  my  grave  — 

Ay,  promise  that :  come  on  some  beauteous  morn, 
When  lightly  in  the  breeze  the  willows  wave, 
And  spring's  first  flowers  are  born. 

13.  Or  on  some  summer's  eve, 

When  the  rich  snowy  wreaths  of  cloud  are  turned 
To  crimson  in  the  west  —  when  waters  heave 
As  if  they  lived  and  burned. 

14.  Or  in  the  solemn  night, 

When  there's  a  hush  upon  the  heaven  and  deep, 
And  when  the  earth  lies  bathed  in  starry  light ; 
O  come  thou  there  and  weep  ! 
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15.  Weep  —  yet  not  bitter  tears: 

Let  them  be  holy,  silent,  free  from  pain ; — ■ 
Think  of  me  as  a  bird  who  many  years 
Was  in  a  galling  chain  j 

16.  A  chain  that  let  it  gaze 

On  the  earth's  lovely  things,  and  yet  when  e'er 
It  strove  to  rush  away,  or  fondly  raise 
Tts  wing,  still  bound  it  there. 

17.  And  bring  sometimes  a  flower 
To  scatter  on  the  turf  I  lie  beneath  ; 
And  gather  it  in  that  beloved  bower 

That  round  us  used  to  wreathe. 

■   18.  And  whatsoe'er  the  time 
Thou  comest  —  at  the  morn,  or  eve,  or  night  — 
When  dew-drops  glisten,  when  the  faint  bells  chime, 
Or  in  the  moon's  pale  light — 

19.  Still  keep  this  thought  ;  for  sweet 
It  was  to  me,  when  such  bright  hope  was  given, 
That  the  dear  hour  should  come  when  we  should  meet, 
Ay,  surely  meet  in  heaven  ! 


CHAP.  XXII. 

THE  USE  OF  FLOWERS.— Mary  Howitt. 

1.  God  might  have  made  the  earth  bring  forth 

Enough  for  great  and  small ; 
The  oak  tree  and  the  cedar  tree, 
Without  a  flower  ai  all. 

2.  We  might  have  had  enough,  enough 

For  every  want  of  ours, 
For  luxury,  medicine  and  toil, 
Aud  yet,  have  had  no  flowers. 
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3.  The  ore  within  the  mountain  mine 

Requireth  none  to  grow, 
Nor  does  it  need  the  lotus  flower 
To  make  the  river  flow. 

4.  And  clouds  might  give  abundant  rain, 

The  nightly  dews  might  fall, 
And  the  herb  that  keepeth  life  in  man 
Might  yet  have  drunk  them  all. 

5.  Then  wherefore,  wherefore  were  they  made, 

And  dyed  with  rainbow  light, 
All  fashioned  with  supremest  grace, 
Up-springing  day  and  night — 

6.  Springing  in  valleys  green  and  low, 

And  on  the  mountain  high 
And  in  the  silent  wilderness, 
Where  no  man  passeth  by  ? 

7.  Our  outward  life  requires  them  not," 

Then  wherefore  had  they  birth  ? 
To  minister  delight  to  man — 
To  beautify  the  earth. 

8.  To  comfort  man,  to  whisper  hope 

Whene'er  his  faith  is  dim, 
For  whoso  careth  for  the  flowers, 
Will  much  more  care  for  him 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

THE  FOREST. — H.  Hubbard. 
I.  Come,  let  us  go  forth  to  the  woods  to-day; 
There  is  a  sultry  hotness  in  the  air, 
And  our  thin  walls  are  burning  with  pent  heat. 
Then  let  us  go  forth  to  the  forest  shades 
Where  creep  the  cool  winds  o'er  the  freshened  ground 
And  health  itigns  like  a  Queen. 
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,  I  love  the  calm 

And  melancholy  rest  of  these-  old  woods. 
Through  the  still  lapse  of  years,  while  the  small  cot 
Has  fallen  to  decay  and  the  neat  mansion  rose 
On  its  foundation,  and  hath,  too,  grown  old, 
These  huge  rough  trees  have  stood,  and  gentle  winds 
Laden  with  the  pure  sweets  of  Southern  flowers 
Have  wandered  through  their  branches,  and  have  flown 
To  die  in  the  rough  presence  of  the  North ; 
And  resting  from  the  carnage  or  the  toil, 
Beneath  them  the  rude  Indian  hath  his  limbs 
Spread  out  and  listened  to  his  father's  voice 
Murmuring  in  the  sweet  cadence  of  the  wind 
In  the  high  tree-top. 

2.  If  our  minds  are  full 

Of  the  deep  workings  of  the  viewless  Soul, 
And  of  the  Principle  of  our  quick  life, 
These  are  our  Temples ;  from  the  midst,  our  voice 
Sounding  through  the  wide  aisles  and  columns  huge, 
Shall  rise  full  of  the  spirit  of  pure  thought, 
Nor  rise  in  vain. 

Here,  starting  from  the  shade, 
Leaps  a  quick  stream ;  as  fleeing  from  the  dark 
And  melancholy  stillness,  it  would  seek 
The  abode  of  light,  to  revel  in  the  vale 
And  sparkle  in  the  sunbeams.    Deeply  housed 
In  its  small  caves  the  nimble,  trout  lies  hid, 
Or  through  the  noisy  ripple  darts  along 
Like  a  quick  shadow.    Trace  it  careful  out, 
As  like  a  thread  of  silver  it  winds  through 
The  plain,  enraptured  with  its  race,  till  lost 
In  the  far  distance    Now  thou  see'st  it  not, 
Yet  flies  it  onward  laughing  in  its  course, 
Widening  and  deepening,  till  with  lazy  sweep, 
But  strength  resistless,  it  doth  bear  along 
The  noisy  steamer,  and  the  proud  huge  ship, 
Rich  with  the  varied  stores  of  other  climes, 
Or  grim  with  the  fierce  trappings  of  red  War 
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3.  Here  let  me  draw  a  lesson  from  the  woods 
And  from  the  deep  stillness ;  for  my  mind  is  full 
Of  the  calm  teachings  of  these  tranquil  hours.  ' 
Ye  who  would  lift  your  souls  above  the  earth, 
And  revel  in  the  unutterable  Thoughts 
Rushing  from  the  wild  mysteries  of  Time, 

Th'  abode  of  the  great  secrets  of  the  world, 
Go  to  the  still  forest,  with  a  calm,  strong  heart, 
And  stand  amid  the  murmuring  of  winds, 
The  tinkling  of  the  waters  and  the  spell 
Of  the  high  Presence. 

4.  Here  I  bend  and  feel 
The  littleness  of  my  strong  hopes.    If  ye 

Would  know  how  weak  our  false  desires — how  tame 

The  highest  aim  of  all,  save  those  who  strive 

By  good  deeds  to  come  near  the  Throne  of  Good — 

How  like  a  maniac's  daring  seems  the  strife 

For  eminence,  by  overturning  Truth 

And  the  unbending  law  of  virtue — stand 

In  the  full  calm  and  quiet  of  these  woods 

Till  the  iron  visor  from  your  soul  falls  off, 

And  you.hear  the  true  teachings  which  of  old 

Gladdened  your  spirit,  ere  you  stifled  Peace 

With  trappings  from  the  armory  of  the  world. 

5.  We  are  all  night -wanderers  ;  and  we  grope 
Our  way  by  toppling  ruins  and  by  walls 
Frowning  through  ivy,  searching  for  the  paths 
Our  fathers  trod,  obscured  by  mould'ring  stones 
And- weeds  rank  with  the  dust  of  ages  old  ; 
For  we,  with  all  our  vanity  of --soul, 

Build  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Past.,  and  halt 
When  the  dim  light  goes  out,  till  from  afar 
Some;  soul  great  with  new  thoughts  and  holy  fire 
Doth  rise  and  beckon  us. 

Thoughtless  and  mad, 
Slow  to  the  lessons  of  our  better  thoughts, 
Led  by  our  passions  blind,  we  tread  afar, 
And,  very  Sampsons  in  our  follies,  hurl 
Our  visionary  temples  toppling  down 
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And  lay  our  idols  crumbling  in  the  dust, 

Crushed  with  their  glitt'ring  toil-bought  jewels  on. 

6.     We  pass — we  pass  away  ; —  and  as  of  old 
The  Greek  went  to  his  grave,  we  strive  to  bear 
Within  our  strengthless  jaws  the  play-things  vain 
Which  pleased  our  grown-up  childhood. 

But  go  thou, 
Laden  with  Love  and  Hope  and  Faith,  and  rich 
With  Honor,  to  thy  grave,  and  thou  shaltbe, 
Like  one  who  bringeth  costly  gifts  to  Kings, 
Led  to  thy  seat  with  smiles,  and  robed  and  crowned 
With  Glory  darting  from  the  Eternal  Throne. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

YOUTHFUL  ANTICIPATIONS.— Coleridge. 

1.  There  are  two  errors  into  which  we  easily  slip,  when 
thinking  of  past  times.  One  lies  in  forgetting,  in  the  ex- 
cellence of  what  remains,  the  large  overbalance  of  worth- 
iessness  that  has  been  swept  away.  Ranging  over  the  wide 
tracts  of  antiquity,  the  situation  of  the  mind  may  be  likened 
to  that  of  a  traveller  in  some  unpeopled  part  of  America,  wh.o 
is  attracted  to  the  burial  place  of  one  of  the  primitive  inha- 
bitants. He  digs  into  it,  and  finds  that  it  contains  the  bones 
of  a  man  of  mighty  stature  ;  and  he  is  tempted  to  give  way 
to  a  belief  that  as  there  were  giants  in  those  days,  so  all 
men  were  giants. 

2.  But  a  second  and  wiser  thought  may  suggest  to  him, 
that  this  tomb  would  never  have  forced  itself  upon  his  no- 
tice, if  it  had  not  contained  a  body  that  was  distinguished 
from  others  —  that  of  a  man  who  had  been  selected  as  a 
chieftain  of  a  ruler  for  the  very  reason  that  he  surpassed 
the  rest  of  his  tribe  in  stature,  and  who  now  lies  thus  con- 
spicuously inhumed  upon  the  mountain  top,  while  the  bones 
of  his  followers  are  laid  unobtrusively  together  in  their  bar- 
rows upon  the  plain  below. 

3.  The  second  habitual  error  is,  that  in  this  comparison 
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of  ages,  we  divide  time  merely  into  past  and  present,  and 
place  these  into  the  balance  to  be  weighed  against  each  other, 
not  considering  that  the  present  is,  in  our  estimation,  not 
more  than  a  period  of  thirty  years,  or  half  a  century  at  most, 
and  that  the  past  is  a  mighty  accumulation  of  many  such 
periods' — perhaps  the  whole  of  recorded  time,  or  at  least 
the  whole  of  that  portion  of  it  in  which  our  own  country  has 
been  distinguished. 

4.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  desires  of 
our  nature,  or  to  reconcile  us  to  the  economy  of  Providence, 
that  there  should  be,  at  all  times,  a  continuous  advance  in 
what  is  of  highest  worth.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  fiction 
to  portray  in  words,  or  of  the  imagination  to  conceive  in 
spirit,  actions  or  characters  of  more  exalted  virtue,  than 
those  which,  thousands  of  years  ago  have  existed  upon  earth, 
as  we  know  from  the  records  of  authentic  history. 

5.  Such  is  the  inherent  dignity  of  human  nature,  that 
there  belong  to  it  sublimities  of  virtues  which  all  men  may 
attain,  and  which  no  man  can  transcend :  and  though  this 
be  not  true  in  an  equal  degree  of  intellectual  power,  yet  in 
the  persons  of  Plato,  Demosthenes  and  Homer,  and  in  those 
of  Shakspeare,  Milton  and  Lord  Bacon,  were  enshrined  as 
much  of  the  divinity  of  intellect,  as  the  inhabitants  of  this 
planet  can  hope  will  ever  take  up  its  abode  among  them.  , 

6.  But  the  question  is  not  of  the  power  or  worth  of  indi- 
vidual minds,  but  of  the  general  moral  or  intellectual  merits 
of  an  age,  or  of  a  people,  or  the  human  race.  Be  it  so :  let 
us  allow  and  believe  that  there  is  a  progress  in  the  species 
towards  unattainable  perfection,  or  whether  this  be  so  or 
not,  that  it  is  a  necessity  of  a  good  and  greatly  gifted  nature 
to  believe  it — surely  it  does  not  follow  that  this  progress 
should  be  constant  in  those  virtues  and  intellectual  qualities, 
and  in  those  departments  of  knowledge,  which  in  them- 
selves, absolutely  considered,  are  of  most  value. 

7.  The  progress  of  the  species  neither  is,  nor  can  be  like 
that  of  a  Roman  road,  in  a  right  line.  It  may  be  more 
justly  compared  to  that  of  a  river,  which  both  in  its  smaller 
reaches  and  larger  turnings,  is  frequently  forced  back  to- 
wards its  fountains  "by  objects  which  cannot  otherwise  be 
eluded  or  overcome ;  yet  with  an  accompanying  impulse 
that  will  ensure  its-  advancement  hereafter,  it  is  either  gain- 
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ing  strength  every  hour,  or  conquering  in  secret  some  dif- 
ficulty, by  a  labor  that  contributes  as  effectually  to  further  it 
in  its  course,  as  when  it  moves  forward  uninterrupted,  in  a. 
line  direct  as  that  of  the  Roman  road  with  which  we  began 
the  comparison. 

8.  To  expect  from  youth  those  virtues  and  habits  in  that 
-degree  of  excellence  to  which  in  mature  years  they  may  be 
carried,  would,  indeed,  be  preposterous.  Yet  has  youth 
many  helps  and  aptitudes  for  the  discharge  of  its  difficult 
duties,  which  are  withdrawn,  for  the  most  part,  from  the 
more  advanced  stages  of  life.  For  youth  has  its  own  wealth 
and  independence  :  it  is  rich  in  health  of  body  and  animal 
spirits,  in  its  sensibility  to  the  impressions  of  the  natural 
universe,  in  the  conscious  growth  of  knowledge,  in  lively 
sympathy  and  familiar  communion  with  the  generous  ac- 
tions recorded  in  history,  and  with  the  high  passions  of 
poetry ;  and  above  all,  youth  is  rich  in  the  possession  of 
time  and  the  accompanying  consciousness  of  freedom  and 
power. 

9.  The  3roung  man  feels  that  he  stands  at  a  distance  from 
the  season  when  his  harvest  is  to  be  reaped  —  that  he  has 
leisure  and  may  look  around  —  may  defer  both  the  choice 
and  the  execution  of  his  purposes.  If  he  make  an  attempt 
and  shall  fail,  new  hopes  immediately  rush  in,  and  new 
promises.  Hence  in  the  happy  confidence  of  his  feelings, 
and  in  the  elasticity  of  his  spirit,  neither  worldly  ambition, 
nor  the  love  of  praise,  nor  dread  of  censure,  nor  any  of  those 
causes  which  tempt  or  compel  the  mind  habitually  to  look 
out  of  itself  for  support,  have  power  to  preside  over  the 
choice  of  the  young,  if  the  disposition  be  not  naturally  bad, 
or  circumstances  have  not  been  in  an  uncommon  degree  un- 
favorable. 

10.  We  would  tell  him  that  there  are  paths  which  he  has 
not  trodden;  recesses  which  he  has  not  penetrated,  —  that 
there  is  beauty  which  he  has  not  seen,  a  pathos  which  he 
has  not  felt  —  a  sublimity  to  which  he  has  not  been  raised. 
Granted  that  the  sacred  light  of  childhood  is,  and  must  be 
for  him  no  more  than  a  remembrance.  He  may,  notwith- 
standing, be  remanded  to  nature  —  and  with  trustworthy 
hopes  —  as  a  teacher  of  truth  through  joy  and  through  glad- 
ness, and  by  a  process  of  smoothness  and  delight. 
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CHAP.  XXV. 
MY  MOTHER — Fanny  Forrester. 

1.  Give  me  my  old  seat,  mother, 

With  my  head  upon  thy  knee  ; 
I've  passed  through  many  a  changing  scene 

Since  thus  I  sat  by  thee. 
Oh  !  let  me  look  into  thine,  eyes-^ 

Their  meek,  soft,  loving  light 
Falls,  like  a  gleam  of  holiness, 

Upon  my  heart  to-night. 

2.  I've  not  been  long  away,  mother  ; 

Few  suns  have  rose  and  set, 
Since  last  the  tear-drop  on  thy  cheek. 

My  lips  in  kisses  met ; 
'Tis  but  a  little  time,  I  know, 

But  very  long  it  seems  ; 
Though  every  night  I  came  to  thee, 

Dear  mother,  in  my  dreams. 

3.  The  world  has  kindly  deak,  mother, 

By  the  child  thou  lov'st  so  well  ; 
Thy  prayers  have  circled  round  her  path, 

Arid  'twas  their  holy  spell, 
Which  made  that  path  so  dearly  bright, 
Which  strewed  the  roses  there, 

Which  gave  the  light  and  cast  the  balm, 

On  every  breath  of  air. 

4.  I  bear  a  happy  heart,  mother, 

A  happier  never  beat ; 
And  even  now,  new  buds  of  hope 

Are  bursting  at  my  feet. 
Oh,  life  may  all  be  but  a  "  dream," 

But,  if  such  dreams"  are  given, 
While  at  the  portal  thus  we  stand, 

What  are  the  truths  of  Heaven  ! 
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5.  I  bear  a  happy  heart,  mother, 

Yet,  when  fond  eyes  I  see, 
And  hear  soft  tones  and  winning  words, 

I  ever  think  of  thee, 
And  then  the  tear  my  spirit  weeps, 

Unhidden,  fills  my  eye  : 
And  like  a  homeless  dove,  I  long 

Unto  thy  breast  to  fly. 

6.  Then  I  am  very  sad,  mother, 

I'm  very  sad  and  lone  ; 
Oh  !  there's  no  heart  whose  inmost  fold 

Opes  to  me  like  thine  own  ! 
Though  sunny  smiles  wreathe  blooming  lips, 

While  love-tones  meet  my  ear ; 
My  mother,  one  fond  glance  of  thine 

Were  thousand  times  more  dear. 

7.  Then,  with  a  closer  clasp,  mother. 

Now  hold  me  to  thy  heart ; 
I'd  feel  it  beating  'gainst  my  own, 

Once  more  before  we  part, 
And  mother,' to  this  love-lit  spot, 

When  I  am  far  away, 
Come  oft — too  oft  thou  canst  not  come— 

And  for  thy  darling  pray. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS.— Pierpont. 

1.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers — where  are  they  ? 

The  waves  that  brought  them  o'er 
Still  roll  in  the  bay,  and  throw  their  spray 

As  they  break  along  the  shore  : 
Still  roll  in  the  bay,  as  they  rolled  that  day, 

When  the  May-flower  moored  below, 
When  the  sea  around  was  black  with  storms 

And  white  the  shore  with  snow. 
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2.  The  mists  that  wrapped  the  Pilgrim's  sleep 

Still  brood  upon  the  tide, 
And  his  rocks  yet  keep  their  watch  by  the  deep 

To  stay  its  waves  of  pride  : 
But  the  snow-white  sail  that  he  gave  to  the  gale 

When  the  heavens  looked  dark,  is  gone  ; 
As  an  angel's  wing  through  an  opening  cloud 

Is  seen, —and  then  withdrawn. 

3.  The  Pilgrim  exile — sainted  name  ! 

The  hill  whose  icy  brow 
Rejoiced  when  he  came,  in  the  morning's  flame, 

In  the  morning's  flame  burns  now. 
And  the  moon's  cold  light,  as  it  lay  that  night 

On  the  hill-side  and  the  sea, 
Still  lies  where  he  laid  his  houseless  head 

But  the  Pilgrim — where  is  he  ? 

4.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  are  at  rest ; — 

When  summer's  throned  on  high, 
And  the  world's  warm  breast  is  in  verdure  dressed, 

Go  stand  on  the  hill  where  they  lie. 
The  earliest  ray  of  the  golden  day 

On  that  hallowed  spot  is  cast, 
And  the  evening  sun,  as  he  leaves  the  world, 

Looks  kindly  on  that  spot  last. 

5.  The  Pilgrim  spirit  has  not  fled : 

It  walks  in  noon's  broad  light ; 
And  it  watches  the  bed  of  the  glorious  dead 

With  their  holy  stars  by  night. 
It  watches  the  bed  of  the  brave  who  have  fled, 

And  shall  guard  this  ice-bound  shore 
Till  the  waves  of  the  bay  where  the  May-flower  lay 

Shall  foam  and  freeze  no  more. 
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CHAP.  XXVII. 

JUNE. — William  Cullen  Bryant,, 

1.  I  gazed  upon  the  glorious  sky, 
And  the  green  mountains  round ; 
And  thought  that  when  I  came  to  lie 

Within  the  silent  ground, 
'Twere  pleasant  that  in  flowery  Juney 
When  brooks  sent  up  a  cheerful  tune, 

And  groves  a  joyous  sound, 
The  sexton's  hand  my  grave  to  make 
The  rich,  green,  mountain  turf  should  break. 

2.  A  cell  within  the  frozen  mould ; 

A  coffin  borne  through  sleet, 
And  icy  clods  above  it  rolled, 

While  fierce  the  tempests  beat — - 
Away  !  I  will  not  think  of  these ; 
Blue  be  the  sky  and  soft  the  breeze, 

Earth  green  beneath  the  feet, 
And  be  the  damp  mould  gently  prest 
Into  my  narrow  place  of  rest. 

3.  There,  through  the  long,  long  summer  hours 

The  golden  light  should  lie, 
And  thick  young  herbs  and  groups  of  flowers 

Stand  in  their  beauty  by. 
The  oriole  should  build,  and  tell 
His  love-tale  close  beside  my  cell  ; 

The  idle  butterfly 
Should  rest  him  there,  and  there  be  heard 
The  housewife  bee  and  humming-bird. 

4.  And  what  if  cheerful  shouts  at  noon 

Come,  from  the  village  sent, 
Or  songs  of  maids,  beneath  the  moon, 
With  fairy  laughter  blent  ? 
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And  what  if  in  the  evening  light, 
Betrothed  lovers  walk  in  sight 

Of  my  low  monument  ? 
I  would  the  lovely  scene  around 
Might  know  no  sadder  sight  nor  sound. 

5.  I  know,  I  know,  I  should  not  see 

The  season's  glorious  show  ; 
Nor  would  its  brightness  shine  for  me, 

Nor  its  wild  music  flow  ; 
But  if  around  my  place  of  sleep 
The  friends  I  love  should  come  to  weep, 

They  might  not  haste  to  go  ; 
Soft  airs  and  song,  and  light  and  bloom 
Should  keep  them  lingering  by  my  tomb  ! 

6.  These  to  their  softened  hearts  should  bear 

The  thought  of  what  has  been, 
And  speak  of  one  who  cannot  share 

The  gladness  of  the  scene  ; 
Whose  part  in  all  the  pomp  that  fills 
The  circuit  of  the  summer  hills 

Is  that  his  grave  is  green  ; 
And  deeply  would  their  hearts  rejoice 
.     To  hear  again  his  living  voice. 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

ELEGIAC  STANZAS— Mrs.  Thurston. 
1.  S«i*  .sleepeth:    And  the  summer  breezes  sighing, 
Snedding  the  green  leaves  on  the  fountain's  breast, 
And  the  soft  murmur  of  the  stream  replying 
Unto  their  melody,  break  not  her  rest. 

2. 1  know  thy  hearth  is  lonely ;  that  thy  dwelling 
No  more  may  echo  to  that  loved  one's  tread ; 
I  know  too  well  thy  widowed  heart  is  swelling 
"With  silent  grief :  yet  weep  not  for  the  dead ' 
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3.  She  shall  yet  waken ;  on  that  morning  glorious, 

When  day  shall  evermore  displace  the  night ; 
O'er  time  and  care,  and  change  and  death  victorious, 
A  holy  seraph  in  the  land  of  light. 

4.  Yes,  she  shall  waken  ;  not  to  earthly  sorrow — 

Not  to  the  blight  of  care,  the  thrill  of  pain  ; 
Wake  to  the  day  that  ne'er  shall  know  a  morrow 
To  life  that  may  not  yield  to  death  again. 

5.  She  rests  in  peace  :  for  her  forbear  thy  weeping ; 

Thou  soon  shalt  meet  her  in  the  world  on  high : 
The  care-worn  form  in  yonder  grave  is  sleeping, 
But  the  freed  spirit  lives  beyond  the  sky  ! 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

TO  A  MOURNER. — Mary  Ann  Hanmer  Dodc. 
"Blessed  are  they  that  mourn  ;  for  they  shall  be  comforted." 

1.  Thotj  weepest  for  a  sister  !  in  the  bloom 

And  spring-time  of  her  }Tears,  to  death  a  prey ; 
Shrouded  from  love  by  the  remorseless  tomb 

Taken  from  all  life's  joys  and  griefs  aw*»y. 
'Tis  hard  to  part  from  one  so  sudden  called, 

So  young,  so  happy  and  so  dearly  loved  — 
To  see  the  arrow  at  our  idol  hurled, 

And  vainly  pray  the  shaft  may  be  removed. 

2.  Young,  loving  and  beloved  !  Oh  cruel  death  ! 

Could'st  thou  not  spare  the  treasure  for  a  while  ? 
There  are  warm  hearts  that  wait  to  yield  their  breath, 

And  aged  eyes  that  can  no  longer  smile. 
Why  pass  the  weary  pilgrims  on  their  way, 

Bowed  down  with  toil,  and  sighing  for  relief, 
To  make  the  blossom,  in  its  pride  thy  prey, 

Whose  joyous  heart  had  never  tasted  grief 2 
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3.  Sad  sister,  turn  not  hopelessly  away ; 

Nor  longer  at  the  will  of  Heaven  repine  ; 
Fold  not  thy  hands  in  agony,  and  say 

"  There  is  no  sorrow  in  the  world  like  mine 
Oh  !  could  my  numbers  soothe  the  sinking  soul, 

Or  one  hope  waken  with  the  wreath  I  twine, 
Soft  sounds  of  sympathy  around  thee  roll, 

Warm  from  a  heart  that  knows  such  pain  as  thine 

4.  I,  too,  have  been  a  mourner.    Sorrow  deep 

Its  lava-tide  around  my  pathway  rolled, 
And  sable  weeds  a  hue  could  never  keep 

Sad  as  the  heart  they  hid  beneath  their  fold. 
All  joy  grew  dim  before  my  tearful  eye, 

Which  but  the  shadow  of  the  grave  could  see , 
There  was  no  brightness  in  the  earth  or  sky, — 

There  was  no  sunshine  in  the  world  for  me. 

5.  Oh  !  bitter  was  the  draught  from  sorrow's  cup, 

And  stern  the  anguish  which  my  spirit  wrung, 
When  I  was  called  to  give  my  idol  up, 

And  bend,  a  mourner,  o'er  the  loved  and  young. 
And  for  the  lost  to  weep  is  still  my  choice  ; 
Task  for  one  whose  pilgrimage  is  o'er, 
'  And  vainly  listen  for  a  vanished  voice, 

Whose  pleasant  tones  shall  greet  my  ear  no  more 

6.  There  is  a  spell  around  my  spirit  cast ; 

A  shadow  where  the  sunbeam  smiled  before  ; 
'Tis  grief,  but  all  its  bitterness  is  past  — 

'Tis  sorrow,  but  its  murmurings  are  o'er. 
Within  my  soul,  which  to  the  storm  was  bowed, 

Now  the  white  wing  of  Peace  is  folded  deep  ; 
And  I  have  found,  I  trust,  behind  the  cloud 

The  blessing  promised  to  the  eyes  that  weep. 

7.  So  thou  wilt  find  relief.    For  deepest  woe 

A  fount  of  healing  in  our  pathway  springs  ; 
Like  Lethe's  stream,  that  silver  fountain's  flow 
A  soothing  draught  unto  the  sufferer  brings 
19* 
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A  Father  chastened  thee  !  Oh,  look  to  Him 

And  His  dear  love  in  all  thy  trials  see ; 
Look  with  the  eye  of  faith  through  shadows  dim, 
>  And  He  will  send  the  Comforter  to  thee  ! 


CHAP.  XXX. 

PROGRESS  OF  MENTAL  CULTURE. — Coleridge. 

1.  We  have  been  discoursing  of  infancy,  childhood,  boy- 
hood and  youth — of  pleasures  lying  upon  the  unfolding  in- 
tellect plenteously  as  morning  dew-drops  — of  knowledge 
inhaled  insensibly  like  the  fragrance  of  flowers — of  dispo- 
sitions stealing  into  the  spirit  like  music  from  unknown 
quarters — of  images  uncalled  for  and  rising  up  like  exha- 
lations,— and  of  hopes  plucked  like  beautiful  wild  flowers 
from  the  ruined  tombs  that  border  the  highways  of  antiqui- 
ty, to  make  a  garland  for  a  living  forehead.  We  have 
made  no  mention  of  fear,  shame,  sorrow,  nor  of  ungovern- 
able and  vexing  thoughts ;  because,  although  these  have 
been,  and  have  done  mighty  service,  they  are  overlooked 
and  forgotten  in  that  stage  of  life  when  youth  is  passing 
into  manhood. 

2.  We  now  apply  for  succor  which  we  need  to  a  faculty 
that  works  after  a  different  course.  That  faculty  is  Reason. 
She  gives  more  spontaneously,  but  she  seeks"  for  more.  She 
works  by  thought  through  feeling ;  yet  in  thoughts  she  be- 
gins and  ends.  A  familiar  incident  may  elucidate  this  con 
trast  in  the  operations  of  nature,  may  render  plain  thn 
manner  in  which  a  process  of  intellectual  improvement,  the 
reverse  of  that  which  nature  pursues,  is  by  reason  intro- 
duced. 

3.  There  never,  perhaps,  existed  a  school-boy  who,  hav- 
ing when  he  retired  to  rest,  carelessly  blown  out  his  candle, 
and  having  chanced  to  notice,  as  he  lay  upon  his  bed,  in 
the  ensuing  darkness,  the  sullen  light  which  had  survived 
the  extinguished  flame,  did  not,  at  some  time  or  other, 
watch  that  light,  as  if  his  mind  were  bound  to  it  by  a  spell. 
It  fades  and  revives — gathers  to  a  point — seems  as  if  il 
would  go  out  in  a  moment — again  recovers  its  strength— 
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nay,  "becomes  brighter  than  before — and  continues  to  shine 
with  an  endurance  which  in  its  apparent  weakness  is  a 
mystery. 

4.  It  protracts  its  existence  so  long-,  clinging  to  the  power 
which  supports  it,  that  the  observer  who  had  laid  down  in 
his  bed  so  easy-minded,  becomes  sad  and  melancholy ;  his 
sympathies  are  touched  ;  it  is  to  him  an  intimation  and  an. 
image  of  departing  human  life.  The  thought  comes 
home  to  him — it  is  the  life  of  a  venerated  parent,  of  a  be- 
loved brother  or  sister,  of  an  aged  domestic — who  are  gone 
to  the  grave,  or  whose  destiny  it  soon  may  be  thus  to  linger, 
thus  to  hang  upon  the  last  point  of  mortal  existence — thus 
finally  to  depart  and  be  seen  no  more, 

5.  This  is  nature  teaching  seriously  and  sweetly  through 
the  affections — -melting  the  heart — and  through  that  instinct 
pf  tenderness  developing  the  understanding.  In  this  in- 
stance the  object  of  solicitude  is  the  bodily  life  of  another. 
Let  us  accompany  this  same  boy  to  that  period  between 
youth  and  manhood  when  a  solicitude  maybe  awakened  for 
the  moral  life  of  himself.  Are  there  any  powers  by  which, 
beginning  with  a  sense  of  inward  decay,  he  could  call  to 
mind  the  same  image  and  hangover  it  with  an  equal  inter- 
est as  a  visible  type  of  his  own  perishing  spirit  ? 

6.  If  the  being  of  the  individual  be  under  his  own  care — 
if  it  be  his  first  care — if  duty  begin  from  the  point  of  ac- 
countableness  to  our  conscience,  and  through  that  to  God 
and  human  nature:  if  without  such  primary  sense  of  duty, 
all  secondary  care  of  teacher,  of  friend,  or  parent,  must  be 
baseless  and  fruitless :  if  lastly,  the  motions  of  the  soul 
transcend  in  worth  those  of  the  animal  functions,  nay,  give 
to  them  their  sole  valuer — the  image  of  the  dying  taper 
may  be  recalled  and  contemplated,  though  with  no  sadness 
in  the  nerves,  yet  with  a  melancholy  in  the  soul,  a  steady 
remonstrance  and  a  high  resolve. 

7.  In  such  disposition  of  mind,  let  the  youth  return  to 
the  visible  universe,  and  to  conversation  with  ancient  books, 
and  to  those,  if  such  there  be,  which  in  the  present  day 
breathe  the  ancient  spirit :  and  let  him  feed  upon  that 
beauty  which  unfolds  itself,  not  to  his  eye,  as  it  sees  care- 
lessly the  things  which  cannot  possibly  go  unseen,  and  are 
remembered  or  not,  as  accident  shall  decide,  but  to  the 
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thinking  mind,  which  searches, discovers  and  treasures  up — 
infusing  by  meditation  into  the  objects  with  which  it  con- 
verses, an  intellectual  life,  whereby  they  remain  planted  in 
the  memory  now  and  forever. 

8.  We  do  not  suppose  that  the  youth  whom  we  wish  to 
guide  and  encourage  is  to  be  insensible  to  those  influences 
of  wealth,  or  rank,  or  station,  by  which  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind are  swayed.  Our  eyes  have  not  been  fixed  upon  vir- 
tue which  lies  apart  from  human  nature  or  transcends  it. 
We  neither  suppose  nor  wish  him  to  undervalue  or  slight 
these  distinctions  as  modes  of  power,  things  that  may  ena- 
ble him  to  be  more  useful  to  his  contemporaries  ;  nor  as 
gratifications  that  may  confer  dignity  upon  him,  and  through 
him  upon  those  who  love  him. ;  nor  as  they  may  connect  his 
name  through  a  family  to  be  founded  by  his  success,  in  a 
close  chain  of  gratitude,  with  some  portion  of  posterity  who 
shall  speak  of  him  with  a  more  tender  interest  than  the 
mere  general  bond  of  patriotism  or  humanity  would  sup- 
ply ;  let  these  have  their  due  place  ;  but  let  them  be  only 
auxiliary  motives  to  exertion — never  the  principal  or  origi 
nating  forec. 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  PRINCIPLE.— Prof.  Dean. 
1.  The  works  of  the  Creator,  reflected  in  the  light  of 
reason,  proclaim  his  eternal  power  and  goodness,  as  well  as 
his  word.  To  the  clear  intellectual  vision,  all  the  forms, 
outlines,  surfaces  and  appearances  of  nature,  become  trans- 
parent media,  disclosing  every  where  their  great  moving 
soul.  They  constitute  only  the  slender  drapery  that  invests 
the  more  enduring  substance.  "  Every  thing  is  full  of  God." 
He  alone  is  seen  shining  in  the  star,  blazing  in  the  comet, 
and  gleaming  in  the  volcano.  He  alone  is  felt  in  the  rock 
of  the  earthquake,  the  blast  of  the  sirocco,  the  descent  of 
the  thunderbolt.  He  alone  is  heard  in  the  sighing  of  the 
breeze,  the  music  of  the  bird,  the  tumbling  -of  the  water- 
all.    He  alone  is  seen,  felt  and  heard,  in  every  thing  that 
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addresses  the  eye,  or  affects  the  touch,  or  lifts  up  its  voice 
to  the  ear. 

2.  To  learn  the  will  of  God  from  his  works,  requires  the 
exercise  of  an  acute,  discriminating  intellect.  That  he 
wills  the  highest  possible  degree  of  happiness  to  his  rational 
creatures,  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  he  has  endowed 
them  with  capacities  for  enjoyment,  and  spread  around 
them  a  creation  to  minister  to  their  desires.  To  the  physi- 
cal wants  of  every  bodily  organ,  he  has  furnished  their  ap- 
propriate aliment  ;  to  the  social  wants,  companions,  friends 
and  relatives  ;  to  the  ideal  wants,  all  the  beauty,  sublirnity 
and  grandeur  reflected  from  his  creation  ;  to  the  benevolent 
wants,  objects  of  misery  and  distress,  every  where  to  be  re- 
lieved;  to  the  immortal  wants,  the  apprehension  of  the 
eternal  rules  of  right  and  wrong,  and  the  feeble  comprehen- 
sion of  his  own  infinite  self. 

3.  With  such  a  table  spread  before  him,  man  Is  bidden 
to  the  feast  of  life.  And  yet  how  often  does  he  transform 
that  feast  to  a  revel,  or  scene  of  cruel  contention  or  of  deep 
debauch !  With  him  lies  the  choice  of  directions  that  ter- 
minate in  the  issues  of  life  or  death.  He  may  steep  the 
soul  in  the  action  of  the  propensities  so  deep,  that  it  can 
hardly  wing  an  aspiration  beyond  the  mere  animal  nature  ; 
or  he  may  lift  its  action  into  higher  and  nobler  natures,  and 
ascend  through  his  own  moral  and  religious  elements,  to  the 
infinite  source  of  every  thing  that  is. 

4.  Religion  inspires  a  deep-felt  humility,  a  strong  sense 
of  dependence,  an  unshaken  confidence  in  the  supreme 
power.  Its  spirit  is  mild,  merciful,  benevolent.  To  all  the 
varying  grades  of  suffering  it  carries  but  one  thought  —  to 
relieve.  To  all  the  complications  of  error,  it  brings  but  one 
purpose  — -  to  amend.  It  seeks  to  do  good,  to  the  only  end 
that  good  may  be  done,  and  that,  irrespective  of  the 
agent.  In  joy,  it  meet  the  approving  smile  of  its  God 
and  rejoices ;  in  sorrow,  the  discipline  of  the  same  being, 
and  rejoices  still.  It  is  purified  by  affliction,  and  ennobled 
by  endurance. 

6.  It  finds  in  every  thing  around  it,  more  of  good  than  of 
evil.  It  revenges  wrongs  committed,  by  visiting  the  moral 
nature  of  the  wrong  doer  with  the  vengeance  of  forgiveness. 
Meek  in  its  aspect,  pretensionless  in  its  claims,  charitable 
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in  its  construction,  it  goes  forth  amid  all  this  world's  multi» 
plied  activities,  and  throws  around  its  pains  and  pleasures, 
its  loves  and  hatreds,  its  hopes  and  fears,  its  triumphs  and 
defeats,  the  mild,  mantle  of  its  own  bland  spirit.  Its  merits 
lay  not  in  profession,  but  in  possession.  It  is  no  noisy  ar- 
guer,  nor  wordy  disputant.  It  flies  from  the  clash  of  creeds, 
and  the  wrangle  of  sects,  and  takes  refuge  with  the  lowly 
in  mind. 

6.  It  is  neither  adverse  to  life,  nor  to  any  of  its  legitimate 
pursuits.  Religion,  unfitted  and  unadapted  to  this  world, 
newer  would  have  been  sent  here  by  its  author.  The  lan- 
guage of  scorn,  derision,  contempt  and  condemnation  of  all 
this  world's  uses  and  purposes,  is  the  language  of  men,  not 
of  God.  Why  scorn  the  nursery  in  which  the  infancy  of  a 
limitless  being  is  reared  ?  We  do  not  look  back  with  con- 
tempt upon  the  cradle  in  which  our  slumbering  infancy  was 
rocked.-  The  cradle  is  to  life  what  the  world  is  to  eternity. 
All  the  uses  and  purposes  of  which  the  last  is  susceptible, 
may  in  some  after  stage  of  our  being,  be  viewed  by  us  in 
the  same  light  that  we  now  look  back  upon  the  baubles  that 
decked  our  infancy. 

7.  Religion  is  emphatically  a  thing  of  life,  and  dwells 
with  living  sympathies,  and  kindles  and  glows  with  living 
emotions.  Tt  is  calculated  not  merely  for  a  Sabbath-day 
garment,  but  for  an  every  day  familiar.  It  is  designed  to 
accompany  the  merchant  to  his  counting  house,  the  me- 
chanic to  his  work-shop,  the  student  to  his  study,  and  the 
farmer  to  his  field  of  labor.  It  forms  the  golden  dream  of  - 
youth,  the  firmer  strength  of  manhood,  the  supporting  staff 
of  age.  Without  it,  fear  subsides  into  dismay,  and  hope 
dies  in  despair  ;  all  things  contingent  are  regarded  as  ne- 
cessary, and  all  means  transformed  into  ends  ;  the  great 
mistake  is  discovered,  too  late  to  be  rectified  ;  and  the  death 
that  was  expected  to  fold  in  eternal  slumber,  on  its  approach 
seems  rather  to  awaken  to  eternal  vigilance. 
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CHAP.  XXXII. 

THE  WORSHIP  OF  NATURE,— Moohe.  ' 

1.  The  turf  shall  be  my  fragrant  shrine, 
My  temple,  Lord  !  that  arch  of  thine  ; 
My  censer's  breath  the  mountain  airs, 
And  silent  thoughts  my  only  prayers. 

2.  My  choir  shall  He  the  moonlight  waves 
When  murmuring  homeward  to  their  caves, 
Or  when  the  stillness  of  the  sea 

Even  more  than  music  breathes  of  Thee  ! 

3.  I'll  seek  by  day,  some  glade  unknown 
All  light  and  science,  like  thy  throne  ! 
And  ihe  pale  stars  shall  be,  at  night, 
The  only  eyes  that  watch  my  rite. 

4.  Thy  heaven,  on  which  'tis  bliss  to  look, 
Shall  be  my  pure  and  shining  book, 
Where  I  shall  read,  in  words  of  flame, 
The  glories  of  thy  wondrous  name. 

5.  There's  nothing  bright,  above,  below, 
From  flowers  that  bloom  to  stars  that  glow, 
But  in  its  light  my  soul  can  see 

Some  feature  of  the  Deity  ! 

Q.  There's  nothing  dark  below,  above, 
But  in  its  gloom  I  trace  thy  love, 
.  And  meekly  wait  that  moment  when 
Thy  touch  shall  turn  all  bright  again  ! 


CHAP.  XXXIII. 

HYMN  TO  THE  DEITY.—Moore. 

1.  Thou  art,  oh  God !  the  life  and  light 
Of  all  this  wondrous  world  we  see  ; 
Its  glow  by  day,  its  smile  by  night, 
Are  but  reflections,  caught  from  Thee. 
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Where'er  we  turn,  thy  glories  shine, 
And  all  things  fair  arid  bright  are  thine  ' 

2.  When  day,. with  farewell  beams  delays 

Among  the  opening  clouds  of  even, 
And  we  can  almost  think  we  gaze 

Through  golden  vistas  into  heaven — ■ 
Those  hues  that  make  the  sun's  decline 
So  soft,  so  radiant,  Lord  !  are  thine. 

3.  When  night,  with  wings  of  starry  gloom 

O'ershadows  all  the  earth  and  skies, 
Like  some  dark,  beauteous  bird,  whose  plume 

Is  sparkling  with  unnumbered  eyes — 
That  sacred  gloom,  those  fires  divine, 
So  grand,  so  countless,  Lord !  are  thine. 

4.  When  youthful  spring  around  us  breathes. 

Thy  spirit  warms  her  fragrant  sigh, 
And  every  flower  the  summer  wreathes 

Is  born  beneath  that  kindling  eye. 
Where'er  we  turn,  thy  glories  shine, 
And  all  things  fair  and  bright  are  thine  ! 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 

THE  EARLY  DEAD. — Moore. 

1.  Weep  not  for  those  whom  the  veil  of  the  tomb 

In  life's  happy  morning  hath  hid  from  our  eyes, 
Ere  sin  threw  a  blight  o'er  the  spirit's  young  beam, 
Or  earth  had  profaned  what  was  born  for  the  skies, 

2.  Death  chilled  the  fair  fountain  ere  sorrow  had  stained  it 

'Twas  frozen  in  all  the  pure  light  of  its  course, 
And  but  sleeps  till  the  sunshine  of  heaven  has  unchained  it 
To  water  that  Eden  where  first  was  its  source. 

3.  Mourn  not  for  her,  the  young  bride  of  the  vale, 

Our  gayest  and  loveliest  lost  to  us  now, 
Ere  life's  early  lustre  had  time  to  grow  pale, 

And  the  garland  of  love  was. yet  fresh  on  her  brow* 
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i.  Oh !  then  was  her  moment,  dear  spirit,  for  flying 

From  this  gloomy  world,  while  its  gloom  was  unknown, 
And  the  wild  hymns  she  warbled  so  sweetly  in  dying 
Were  echoed  in  heaven  by  lips  like  her  own  ! 

S.  Weep  not  for  her  !  in  her  spring  time  she  flew 

To  the  land  where  the  wings  of  the  soul  are  unfurled, 
And  now,  like  a  star,  beyond  evening's  cold  dew, 
Looks  radiantly  down  on  the  tears  of  this  world  ! 


CHAP.  XXXV. 

FOURTH  OF  JULY.— Pierpont: 

1.  Day  of  glory !  welcome  day  ! 
Freedoms  banners  greet  thy  ray  ; 
See  how  cheerfully  they  play. 

With  thy  morning  breeze, 
On  the  rocks  where  pilgrims  kneeled, 
On  the  heights  where  squadrons  wheeled 
When  a  tyrant's  thunder  pealed 

O'er  the  trembling  seas. 

2.  God  of  armies  !  did  thy  "  stars 
In  their  courses"  smite  his  cars, 
Blast  his  arm  and  wrest  his  bars 

From  the  heaving  tide  ? 
On  our  standard,  lo  !  they  burn, 
And  when  days  Jibe  this  return 
Sparkle  o'er  the  soldier's  urn 

Who  for  freedom  died. 

3.  God  of  peace  !  whose  spirit  fills 
All  the  echoes  of  our  hills, 

All  the  murmurs  of  our  rills — 

Now  the  storm  is  o'er 
O,  let  freemen  be  our  sons, 
And  let  future  Washingtons 
Rise  to  lead  their  valiant  ones 

Till  there's  war  no  more. 
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4.  By  the  patriot's  hallowed  rest, 
By  the  warrior's  gory  breast — ■ 
Never  let  our  graves  be  pressed 

By  a  despot's  throne  ; 
By  the  Pilgrims'  toils  and  cares — 
By  their  battles  and  their  prayers — ■ 
By  their  ashes — let  our  heirs 

Bow  to  Thee  alone  ! 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 

DUTIES  OF  CHILDREN.— Dr.  Changing 

1.  First,  you  are  required  to  view  and  treat  your  parents 
with  respect.  Your  tender  inexperienced  age  requires  that 
you  think  of  yourselves  with  humility,  and  conduct  your- 
selves with  modesty,;  that  you  respect  the  superior  age  and 
wisdom  and  improvements  of  your  parents,  and  observe  to- 
wards them  a  submissive  deportment.  Nothing  is  more 
unbecoming  in  you,  nothing  will  render  you  more  unplea- 
sant in  the  eyes  of  others,  than  frovvard  or  contemptuous 
conduct  towards  your  parents. 

2.  There  are  children,  and  I  wish  I  could  say  there  are 
only  a  few,  who  speak  to  their  parents  with  rudeness,  grow 
sullen  at  their  rebukes,  behave  in  their  presence  as  if  they 
deserved  no  attention,  hear  them  speak  without  noticing 
them,  and  rather  ridicule  than  honor  them.  "There  are 
many  children  at  the  present  day,  who  think  more  highly 
of  themselves  than  of  their  dsjjj^s ;  who  think  that  their 
own  wishes  are  first  to  be  gratified'  ;  who  abuse  the  conde- 
scension and  kindness  of  their  parents,-  and  treat  them  as 
servants,  rather  than  superiors. 

3.  Beware,  my  young  friends,  lest  }rou  grow  "p  with  this 
assuming  and  selfish  spirit.  Regard  your  parents  as  kindly 
given  you  by  God,  to  support,  direct  and  govern  yow.,  in 
your  present  state  of  weakness  and  inexperience.  Express 
your  respect  for  them,  in  your  manner  and  conversation. 
Do  not  neglect  those  outward  signs  of  dependence  and  in- 
feriority which  suit  your  age.  You  are  young,  and  you 
should  therefore  take  the  lowest  place;  and  rather  retire 
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than  thrust  yourselves  forward  into  notice.  You  have  much 
to  learn  ;  and  you  should  therefore  hear,  instead  of  seeking 
to  be  heard.  You  are  dependent  ;  and  you  should,  there- 
fore, ask,  instead  of  demanding^  what  you  desire  ;  and  you 
should  receive  every  thing  from  your  parents  as  a  favor, 
and  not  as  a  debt. 

4.  1  do  not  mean  to  urge  upon  you  a  slavish  fear  of  your 
parents.  Love  them,  and  love  them  ardently  ;  but  mingle 
a  sense  of  their  superiority  with  your  love.  Feel  a  confi- 
dence in  (heir  kindness  ;  but  let  not  this  confidence  make 
}  ou  rude  and  presumptuous,  and  lead  to  indecent  familiarity. 
Talk  to  them  with  openness  and  freedom  ;  but  never  con- 
tradict with  violence  ;  never  answer  with.,  passion  or  con- 
tempt. The  scriptures  say  "  Cursed  be  he  that  setteth 
light  by  his  father  or  his  mother."  "  The  eye  that  mocketh 
at  his  father,  the  ravens  of  the  valley  shall  pluck  it  out,  and 
the  young  ravens  shall  eat  it." 

o.  Secondly,  you  should  be  grateful  to  your  parents. 
Consider  how  much  you  owe  them.  The  time  has  been, 
and'  it  was  not  a  long  time  past,  when  you  depended  wholly 
on  their  kindness,  when  you  had  no  strength  to  make  a  sin- 
gle effort  for  yourselves,  when  you  could  neither  speak  nor 
waik,  and  knew  not  the  use  of  any  of  your  powers.  Had 
not  a  parent's  arm  supported  you,  you  must  have  fallen  to 
the  earth  and  perished.  Observe  with  attention,  the  infants 
which  you  so  often  see,  and  consider  that  a  little  while  ago, 
you  were  as  feeble  as  they  are you  were  only  a  burden 
and  a  care,  and  you  had  nothing  with  which  you  could  re- 
pay your  parent's  affection. 

6.  But  did  they  forsake  you  ?  How  many  sleepless 
nights  have  they  been  disturbed  by  your  cries  !  When  you 
were  sick,  how  tenderly  did  they  hang  over  you  !  With 
what  pleasure  have  they  seen  you  grow  up  in  health  to 
your  present  state !  And  what  do  you  now  possess  which 
you  have  not  received  at  their  hands  ?  .  God,  indeed,  is  your 
great  parent,  your  best"  friend,  and  from  Him  every  good 
gift  descends;  but  God  is  pleased  to  bestow  every  thing 
upon  you,  through  the  kindness  of  your  parents.  To  your 
parents  you  owe  every  comfort ;  you  owe  to  them  the  shel- 
ter you  enjoy  from  the  rain  and  cold,  the  raiment  which 
covers,  and  the  food  which  nourishes  you. 
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7.  While  you  are  seeking  amusement,  or  are  employed 
in  gaining,  knowledge  at  school,  your  parents  are  toiling 
that  you  may  be  happy,  that  your  wants  may  be  supplied, 
that  your  mind  may  be  improved,  that  you  may  grow  up  and 
be  useful  in  the  world.  And  when  you  consider  how  often  you 
have  forfeited  all  this  kindness,  and  yet  how  ready  they  have 
been  to  forgive  you,  and  to  continue  their  favors,  ought 
you  not  to  look  upon  them  with  the  tenderest  gratitude  ? 

8.  What  greater  monster  can  there  be  than  an  unthankful 
child,  whose  heart  is  never  warmed  and  melted  by  the  daily 
expressions  of  parental  solicitude  ;  who,  instead  of  requiting 
his  best  friends  by  his  affectionate  conduct,  is  sullen  and 
passionate,  and  thinks'  that  his  parents  have  done  nothing 
for  him,  because  they  will  not  do  all  he  desires  ?  My  young 
friends,  your  parents'  hearts  have  ached  enough  for  you  al- 
ready ;  you  should  strive  from  this  time,  by  your  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  and  love,  to  requite  their  goodness.  Do 
you  ask  how  you  may  best  express  these  feelings  of  respect 
and  gratitude  which  have  been  enjoined  ?  In  answer,  I 
would  observe, 

9.  Thirdly,  that  you  must  make  it  your  study  to  obey 
your  parents,  to  do  what  they  command,  and  do  it  cheer- 
fully. Your  own  hearts  will  tell  you  that  this  is  a  most  na- 
tural and  proper  expression  of  honor  and  love.  For  how  often 
do  we  see  children  opposing  their  wills  to  the  will  of  their 
parents  ;  refusing  to  comply  with  absolute  commands  ;  grow- 
ing more  obstinate,  the  more  they  are  required  to  do  what 
they  dislike,  and  at  last  sullenly  and  unwillingly  obeying, 
because  they  can  no  longer  refuse,  without  exposing  them- 
selves to  punishment.  Consider,  my  young  friends,  that  by 
such  conduct,  you  very  much  displease  God,  who  has  given 
you  parents  that  they  may  control  your  passions  and  train 
you  up  in  the  way  you  should  go. 

4.  Consider  how  much  better  they  can  decide  for  you 
than  you  can  for  yourselves.  You  know  but  little  of  the 
world  in  which  you  live.  You  hastily  catch  at  any  thing 
which  promises  you  pleasure  ;  and  unless  the  authority  of 
a  parent  should  restrain  you,  you  would  soon  rush  into  ruin 
without  a  thought  or  a  fear.  In  pursuing  your  own  inclina- 
tions, your  health  would  be  destroyed,  your  minds  would 
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run  waste,  you  would  grow  up  slothful,  selfish,  a  trouble  to 
others,  and  burdensome  to  yourselves. 

11.  Submit,  then,  cheerfully,  to  your  parents.  Have  you 
not  experienced  their  goodness  long  enough  to  know  that 
they  wish  to  make  you  happy,  even  when  their  commands 
are  most  severe  ?  "Prove,  then,  your  sense  of  their  good- 
ness, by  doing  cheerfully  what  they  require.  When  they 
oppose  your  wishes,  do  not  think  that  you  have  more  know- 
ledge than  they.  Do  not  receive  their  commands  with  a 
sour,  angry,  sullen  look,  which  says  louder  than  words,  that 
you  obey  only  because  you  dare  not  rebel.  If  they  deny 
your  requests,  do  not  persist  in  urging  them ;  but  consider 
how  many  requests  they  have  already  granted  you.  Consi- 
der that  you  have  no  claim  upon  thenij  and  that  it  will  be 
base  and  ungrateful  for  you,  after  all  their  tenderness,  to 
murmur  and  complain. 

12.  Do  not  expect  that  your  parents  are  to  give  up  every 
thing  to  your  wishes  ;  but  study  to  give  up  every  thing  to 
theirs.  Do  not  wait  for  them  to  threaten  ;  but  when  a  look 
tells  you  what  they  want,  fly  to  perform  it.  This  is  the 
way  in  which  you  can  best  reward  them  for  all  their  pains 
and  labors.  In  this  way  you  will  make  their  houses  plea- 
sant and  cheerful.  But  if  you  are  disobedient,  perverse 
and  stubborn,  you  will  be  uneasy  yourselves,  and  will  make 
all  around  you  unhappy.  You  will  make  home  a  place  of 
contention,  .noise  and  anger;  and  your  best  friends  will 
have  reason  to  wish  that  you  had  never  been  born.  A  dis- 
obedient child  almost  always  grows  up  ill-natured  and  dis- 
obliging to  all  with  whom  he  is  connected.  None  love  him, 
and  he  has  no  heart  to  love  any  but  himself.  If  you  would 
be  amiable  in  your  temper  and  manner,  and  desire  to  be 
beloved,  let  me  advise  you  to  begin  life  with  giving  up  your 
wills  to  your  parents. 

13.  Fourthly  you  must  further  express  your  respect,  af- 
fection and  gratitude,  by  doing-  all  in  your  power  to  assist 
and  oblige  your  parents.  Children  can  very  soon  make 
return  for  the  kindness  they  receive.  Every  day,  you  can 
render  your  parents  some  little  service,  and  often  save  them 
many  cares,  and  sometimes  mot  a  little  expense.  There 
have  been  children  who  in  early  life  have  been  great  sup- 
ports to  their  sick,  poor  and  helpless  parents.    This  is  the 
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most  honorable  way  in  which  you  can  be  employed.  You 
must  never  think  too  highly  of  yourselves,  to  be  unwilling 
to  do  any  thing  for  those  who  have  done  so  much  for  you. 
You  should  never  let  your  amusements  take  such  a  hold  of 
your  minds,  as  to  make  you  slothful,  backward  and  unwil- 
ling, when  you  are  called  to  serve  your  parents. 

14.  Some  children  seem  to  think  that  they  have  nothing 
to  seek  but  their  own  pleasure.  They  will  run  from  every 
task  which  is  imposed  on  them  ;  and  leave  their  parents  to 
want  many  comforts,  rather  than  expose  themselves  to  a 
little  trouble.  But  consider,  had  they  loved  you  no  better 
than  you  loved  them,  how  wretched  would  have  been  your 
state  !  There  are  some  children  who  not  only  refuse  to  ex- 
ert themselves  for  their  parents,  but  add  very  much  to  their 
cares,  by  giving  them  unnecessary  trouble,  and  by  careless- 
ness, by  wasting,  by  extravagance,  help  to  keep  them  in  pov- 
erty and  toil.  Such  children,  as  they  grow  up,  instead  of  seek- 
ing to  provide  for  themselves,  generally  grow  more  and 
more  burdensome  to  their  friends,  and  lead  useless,  sluggish, 
and  often  profligate  lives. 

15.  My  young  friends,  you  should  be  ashamed,  after  hav- 
ing given  your  parents  so  much  pain,  to  multiply  their  cares 
and  labors  unnecessarily.  You  should  learn- very  early,  to 
be  active  in  pleasing  them,  and  active  in  doing  what  you 
can  for  yourselves.  Do  not  waste  all  your  spirits  upon  play ; 
but  learn  to  be  useful.  Perhaps  the  time  is  coming,  when 
your  parents  will  need  as  much  attention  from  you,  as  you 
have  received  from  them  ;  and  you  should  endeavor  to  form 
such  industrious,  obliging  habits,  that  you  may  render  their 
last  years  as  happy  as  they  have  rendered  the  first  years  of 
your  existence. 

16.  Fifthly,  you  should  express  your  respect  for  your  pa- 
rents and  your  sense  of  their  kindness  and  superior  wisdom, 
by  placing  unreserved  confidence  in  them.  This  is  a  very 
important  duty.  Children  should  learn  to  be  honest,  sin- 
cere and  open-hearted  to  their  parents.  An  artful,  hypo- 
critical child,  is  one  of  the  most  unpromising  characters  in 
the  world.  You  should  have  no  secrets  which  you  are  un- 
willing to  disclose  to  your  parents.  If  you  have  done  wrong, 
you  should  openly  confess  it,  and  ask  that  forgiveness  which 
a  parent's  heart  is  ready  to  bestow. 
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17.  If  you  wish  to  undertake  any  thing,  ask  their  con- 
sent. Never  begin  any  thing  in  the  hope  that  you  can  con- 
ceal your  design.  If  you  once  strive  to  impose  on  your  pa- 
rents, you  will  be  led  on  from  one  step  to  another,  to  invent 
falsehoods,  to  practice  artifice,  till  you  will  become  con- 
temptible and  hateful.  You  will  soon  be  detected,  and 
then  none  will  trust  you.  Sincerity  in  a  child,  will  make 
up  for  many  faults.    Of  children,  he  is  the  worst,  who 

-  watches  the  eyes  of  his  parents,  pretends  to  obey  as  long  as 
they  see  him,  but  as  soon  as  they  have  turned  away,  does 
what  they  have  forbidden.  Whatever  else  you  do,  never 
deceive.  Let  your  parents  always  learn  your  faults  from 
your  own  lips  ;  and  be  assured,  they  will  never  love  you 
the  less  for  your  openness  and  sincerity. 

18.  Lastly,  you  must  prove  your  respect  and  gratitude  to 
your  parents  by  attending  seriously  to  their  instructions  and 
admonitions,  and  by  improving  the  advantages  they  afford 
you  for  becoming  wise,  useful,  good  and  happy  forever. 
You  must  prove  your  gratitude  to  them  and  to  God,  by  lis- 
tening respectfully  and  attentively  to  what  they  say  ;  by 
shunning  the  temptations  of  which  they  warn  you,  and  by 
walking  in  the  paths  they  mark  out  before  you.  You  must 
labor  to  answer  their  hopes  and  wishes,  by  improving  in 
knowledge  ;  by  being  industrious  at  school ;  by  living 
peaceably  with  your  companions  ;  by  avoiding  all  profane 
and  wicked  language  ;  by  fleeing  bad  company ;  by  treat- 
ing all  persons  with  respect ;  by  being  kind  and  generous 
and  honest;  and  by  loving  and  serving  your  Father  in 
Heaven. 

19.  This  is  the  happiest  and  most  delightful  way  of  re- 
paying the  kindness  of  your  parents.  Let  them  see  you 
growing  up  with  amiable  tempers  and  industrious  habits  ; 
let  them  see  you  delighting  to  do  good,  and  fearing  to  offend 
God  ;  and  they  will  think  you  have  never  been  a  burden. 
Their  fears  and  anxieties  about  you,  will  give  place  to 
brighter  views.  They  will  hope  to  see  you  prospereus,  re- 
spected and  beloved -in  the  present  world.  But  if  in  this 
they  are  to  be  disappointed;  if  they  are  soon  to  see  you 
stretched  on  the  bed  of  sickness  and  death  —  they  will  still 
smile  amidst  their  tears,  and  be  comforted  by  the  thought 
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that  you  are  the  children  of  God,  and  that  you  are  going  to 
a  Father  that  loves  you  better  than  they. 

20.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  slight  and  despise  their  in- 
structions, and  suffer  your  youth  to  run  waste,  you  will  do 
much  to  embitter  their  happiness  and  shorten  their  days. 
Many  parents  have  gone  to  their  grave,  broken-hearted,  by 
the  ingratitude,  perverseness,  impiety,  and  licentiousness 
of  their  children.  My  young  friends,  listen  seriously  to 
parental  admonition.  Beware,  lest  you  pierce  with  anguish 
that  breast  on  which  you  have  so  often  leaned.  Beware, 
lest  by  early  contempt  of  instruction,  you  bring  yourselves 
to  shame  and  misery  in  this  world,  and  draw  on  your  heads 
still  heavier  ruin  in  the  world  beyond  the  grave. 

21.  Children,  I  have  now  set  before  you  your  duties. 
Let  me  once  more  beseech  you  to  honor  your  father  and 
mother.  Ever  cling  to  them  with  confidence  and  love.  Be 
to  them  an  honor,  an  ornament,  a  solace  and  a' support.  Be 
more  than  they  expect,  and  if  possible,  be  all  that  they  de 
sire.  To  you  they  are  now  looking  with  an  affection  which 
trembles  for  your  safety.  So  live,  that  their  eyes  may  ever 
fix  on  you  with  beams  of  hope  and  joy.  So  live,  that  the 
recollection  of  you  may  soothe  their  last  hours.  May  you 
aow  walk  by  their  side,  in  the  steps  of  the  Holy  Saviour  , 
and  through  his  grace,  may  you  meet  again,  in  abetter  and 
happier  world. 


CHAP.  -XXXVII. 

SOURCES  OF  HAPPINESS—Anonymoits. 
1  Why  thus  longing,  why  forever  sighing 
For  the  far-off,  unattained  and  dim  ; 
While  the  beautiful  all  around  thee  lying 
Offers  up  its  low,  perpetual  hymn  ? 

2.  Would'st  thou  listen  to  its  gentle  teaching, 
All  thy  restless  yearnings  it  would  still  ; 
Leaf  and  flower,  and  laden  bee  are  preaching 
Thine  own  sphere,  though  humble,  first  to  fill 
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3.  Poor  indeed,  thou  must  be,  if  around  thee 

•  Thou  no  ray  of  light. and  joy  canst  throw, 
If  no  silken  cord  of  love  hath  bound  thee 

To  some  little  world,  through  weal  and  woe  ; 

4.  If  no  dear  eyes  thy  fond  love  can  brighten, 

No  fond  voices  answer  to  thine  own; 
If  no  brother's  sorrow  thou  canst  lighten 
By  daily  sympathy  and  gentle  tone. 

5.  Not  by  deeds  that  win  the  world's  applauses, 

Not  by  works  that  give  thee  world-renown  ; 
Nor  by  martyrdom  or  vaunted  crosses, 

Canst  thou  win  and  wear  the  immortal  crown ! 

6.  Daily  struggling,  though  unloved  and  lonely, 

Every  day  a  rich  reward  will  give ; 
Thou  wilt  find  by  hearty  striving  only, 
And  truly  loving,  thou  canst  truly  live. 

7.  Dost  thou  revel  in  the  rosy  morning, 

When  all  nature  hails  the  lord  of  light, 
And  his  smile  *the  mountain  tops  adorning 
Robes  yon  fragrant  fields  in  radiance  bright  ? 

8.  Other  hands  may  grasp  the  field  and  forest, 

Proud  proprietors  in  pomp  may  shine  ; 
But  with  fervent  love,  if  thou  adorest, 

Thou  art  wealthier — all  the  world  is  thine  ! 

9.  Yet  if  through  earth's  wide  domain  thou  rovest, 

Sighing  that  they  are  not  thine  alone, 
Not  those  fair  fields,  but  thyself  thou  lovest, 
And  their  beauty  and  thy  wealth  are  gone. 

10.  Nature  wears  the  color  of  the  spirit ; 

Sweetly  to  her  worshippers  she  sings  ; 
All  the  glow,  the  grace,  she  doth  inherit 
Round  her  trusting  child  she  fondly  flings. 
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CHAP.   XX  XV  I II.  ' 

THE  SUFFERINGS  OF  ANIMALS.— Woodward's  Sebmoks. 

1.  Here,  we  live  in  the  very  region  of  death.  The  whole 
creation,  irrational  as  well  as  rational,  groaneth  and  travail- 
eth  in  pain  together,  under  the  iron  sceptre  of  this  King  of 
Terrors.  And  surely,  if  life  in  every  other  respect  yielded 
the  purest  happiness,  it  would  he  some  abatement  of  it  to 
see  the  inferior  animals  all  around  silently  submissive  to 
that  curse  which  our  sins  have  brought  down  upon  us. 

2.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  survey  the  "  cattle  upon  a  thousand 
hills,"  the  sheep  that  ornament  our  fields,  innocent,  de- 
fenceless and  unsuspecting,  without  some  feeling  for  that 
allotment  by  which  they  all  will  be  summoned  from  their 
pleasant  pastures  to  die  by  the  hand  of  slaughter.  Into 
this  mysterious  arrangement  I  do  not  presume  to  enter  fully  ; 
nor  would  I  take  upon  me,  with  a  late  truly  excellent  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel,  to  lay  down  as  a  positive  doctrine,  cheering 
as  the  prospect  may  be,  that  these  animals  will  rise  again 
to  a  new  and  blessed  life. 

3.  But  this  I  will  say,  because  the  Scripture  says  it,  that 
the  meanest  of  such  creatures  is  the  care  of  Heaven  ;  that 
God  feedeth  the  young  ravens  that  call  upon  him;  and  that 
not  even  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground  without  our 
Heavenly  Father.  In  these  hands  we  should  be  satisfied 
to  leave  them  ;  assured  that  they  will  be  considerately  and 
mercifully  dealt  with.  One  thing,  however,  is  clear,  that 
while  they  are  objects  of  such  care,  it  is  a  more  serious 
thing  than  some  imagine,  to  trifle  with  their  pains — to  make 
their  miseries  our  sport — or  to  put  them  to  one  moment's 
needless  suffering. 

4.  These  sentiments,  I  am  well  aware,  will  pass  with 
many  for  womanly,  childish  weakness  :  but  alas  !  do  we 
consider  how  much  of  that  high  mettle  which  we  call  man- 
liness must  come  down  ?  Do  we  remember  that  we  must 
become  as  little  children  if  we  would  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  ?  In  that  world,  then,  of  angelic  innocence, 
of  divine  simplicity,  tenderness  and  love,  where  He  who 
was  himself  once  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  sitteth 
upon  the  throne,  it  will,  I  say,  be  a  part  of  its  blessedness 
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to  feel  assured  that  no  creatures  are  doomed  to  suffer  for 
our  use  ;  to  look  around,  perhaps,  and  see  the  various  orders 
of  happy  beings  who  range  its  everlasting  hills,  and  rejoice 
.  in  security  on  every  side  ;  to  see  its  valleys  smile  with  flocks, 
J  against  which  no  hand  of  violence  shall  be  raised,  and 
which  shall  repose  upon  their  pastures  during  the  days  of 
an  endless  life. 


CHAP.  XXXIX. 

ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF  LIFE  j  OR  ADVICE  TO  A  SCHOOL 
BOY.— Hazlitt. 

1.  You  are  now  going  to  settle  at  school,  and  may  consi- 
der this  as  your  first  entrance  into  the  world.  As  my  health 
is  so  indifferent,  and  I  may  not  be  with  you  long,  I  wish  to 
leave  you  some  advice,  (the  best  I  can)  for  your  conduct  in 
life,  both  that  it  may  be  of  use  to  you,  and  as  something 
to  remember  me  by.  I  may,  at  least,  be  able  to  caution 
you  against  my  own  errors,  if  nothing  else. 

2.  As  we  went  along  to  your  new  place  of  destination, 
you  often  repeated  that  "  you  durst  say  that  they  were  a 
set  of  stupid,  disagreeable  people,"  meaning  the  people  at 
the  school.  You  were  to  blame  in  this.  It  is  a  good  old 
rule  to  hope  for  the  best.  Always  believe  things  to  be  right 
till  you  find  them  the  contrary ;  and  even  then,  instead  of 
irritating  yourself  against  them,  endeavor  to  put  up  with 
them,  a?  well  as  you  can,  if  you  cannot  alter  them. 

3.  You  said  "  you  were  sure  you  would  not  like  the 
school  where  you  were  going."  This  was  wrong.  What 
you  meant  was,  that  you  did  not  like  to  leave  home.  But 
you  could  not  tell  whether  you  should  like  the  school  or 
not,  till  you  had  given  it  a  trial.  Otherwise,  your  saying 
that  you  shall  not  like  it,  was  determining  that  you  would 
not  like  it.  Never  anticipate  evils;  or  because  you  cannot 
have  things  exactly  as  you  wish,  make  them  out  worse  than 
they  are,  through  mere  spite  and  wilfulness. 

4.  You  seemed,  at  first,  to  take  no  notice  of  your  school- 
fellows, or  rather  to  set  yourself  against  them,  because  they 
were  strangers  to  you.  They  knew  as  little  of  you  as  you 
did  of  them;  so  that  this  would  have  been  a  reason  for 
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their  keeping  aloof  from  you  as  well,  which  you  would 
have  felt  as  a  hardship.  Learn  never  to  conceive  a  preju- 
dice against  others,  because  you  know  nothing  of  them.  It 
is  bad  reasoning,  and  makes  enemies  of  half  the  world. 
Do  not  think  ill  of  them,  till  they  behave  ill  to. you  ;  and 
then  strive  to  avoid  the  faults  which  you  see  in  them.  This 
will  disarm  their  hostility  sooner  than  pique  or  resentment 
or  complaint. 

5.  I  thought  you  were  disposed  to  criticise  the  dress  of 
some  of  the  boys,  as  not  so  good  as  your  own...  Never  de- 
spise any  one  for  any  thing  tliat  he  cannot  help — least  of 
all  for  his  poverty.  •  I  would  wish  you  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances, yourself,  as  a  defence  against  the  idle  sneers  of  the 
world,  but  I  would  not  have  you  value  yourself  upon  them. 
I  hope  you  will  neither  be  the  dupe  nor  victim  of  vulgar 
prejudices.  ,, 

6.  Instead  of  saying  as  above,  "  Never  despise  any  one 
for  any  thing  that  he  cannot  help,"  I  might  have  said 
"Never  despise  anyone  at  all ;"  for  contempt  implies  a 
triumph  over  and  pleasure  in  the  ill  of  another.  It  means 
that  you  are  glad,  and  congratulate  yourself  on  their  fail- 

<•  ings  and  misfortunes.  The  sense  of  inferiority  in  others, 
without  this  indirect  appeal  to  our  self-love,  is  a  painful 
feeling,  and  not  an  exulting  one. 

7.  There  are  a  number  of  boys  in  the  school  where  you 
are,  whose  amusements  and  pursuits,  whatever  they  may 
be,  are  and  ought  to  be,  of  as  much  consequence  to  them, 
as  yours  can  be  to  you,  and  to  which,  therefore,  you  must 
give  way  in  your  turn.  The  more  airs  of  childish  self-im- 
portance you  give  yourself,  you  will  only  expose  yourself  to 
be  the  more  thwarted  and  laughed  at.  True  equality  is 
the  only  true  morality  or  true  wisdom.  Remember  always 
that  you  are  but  one  among  others,  and  you  can  hardly 
mistake  your  place  in  society.  In  your  father's  house  you 
might,  perhaps,  do  as  you  pleased ;  in  the  world,  you  will 
find  competitors  at  every  turn. 

8.  Avoid  every  thing  akin  to  an  exclusive  and  narrow- 
minded  spirit.  Think  that  the  minds  of  men  are  various 
as  their  faces-— that  the  modes  and  employments  of  life  are 
numberless  as  they  are  necessary— that  there  is  more  than 
one  class  of  merit—that  though  others  may  be  wrong  in 
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some  things,  they  are  not  so  in  all— and  that  countless  races 
of  men  have  been  born,  have  lived  and  died,  without  even 
hearing  of  anyone  of  those  points  in  which  you  take  a  just 
pride  and  pleasure. 

9.  It  is  a  bad  habit  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  others  ; 
for  it  will  lead  you  to  think  and  feel  uncharitably  towards 
them.  Ill  flames  beget  ill-blood.  Even  where  there  may  be 
some  repeated,  trifling  provocation,  it  is  better  to  be  courte- 
ous, mild  and  forbearing,  than  captious,  impatient  and  fret- 
ful. The  faults  of  others  too  often  arise  out  of  our  own  ill- 
temper;  or  though  they  should  be  real,  we  shall  not  mend 
them  by  exasperating  ourselves  against  them. 

10.  An  inattention  to  our  own  persons  implies  a  disres- 
pect to  others,  and  may  often  be  traced  no  less  to  a  want 
of  good  nature  than  of  good  sense.  When  we  habitually 
disregard  those  things  which  we  know  will  ensure  the  fa- 
vorable opinion^f  others,  it  shows  we  set  that  opinion  at 
defiance,  or  consider  ourselves  above  it,  which  no  one  ever 
did  with  impunity.  The  old  maxim  "Desire  to  please,  and 
you  will  infallibly  please,"  explains  the  whole  matter. 

11.  Slovenliness  may,  at  any  time,  be  cured,  by  an  effort 
of  resolution  ;  but  a  graceful  carriage  requires  an  early 
habit,  and  in  most  cases  the  aid  of  special  cultivation. 
Nothing  creates  a  greater  prejudice  against  any  one  than 
awkwardness.  A  person  who  is  confused  in  manner  and 
gesture  seems  to  have  done  something  wrong,  or  as  if  he 
was  conscious  of  no  one  qualification  to  build  a  confidence 
m  himself  upon.  On  the  other  hand,  openness,  freedom, 
self-possession,  set  others  at  ease  with  you,  by  showing  that 
you  are  on  good  terms  with  yourself. 

12.  Gravity  is  one  great  ingredient  in  the  conduct  of 
life ;  and  perhaps  a  certain  share  of  it  is  hardly  to  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Pew  people  can  afford  to  be  quite  unaffected. 
At  any  rate,  do  not  put  your  worst  qualities  foremost.  Do 
not  seek  to  distinguish  yourself  by  being  ridiculous  ;  nor 
entertain  that  miserable  ambition  to  be  the  sport  and  butt 
of  the  company.  By  aiming  at  a  high  standard  of  behav- 
iour, or  intellect,  you  will,  at  least,  show  your  taste  and 
value  for  what  is  excellent. 

13.  Express  whatever  occurs  to  you,  that  cannot  offend 
others,  or  hurt  yourself.    Keep  some  opinions  to  yourself. 

21 
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Listen  to  information  on  subjects  you  are  unacquainted 
with,  instead  of  striving  to  lead  the  conversation  to  some 
favorite  one  of  your  own.  By  the  last  method  you  will 
shine,  but  will  not  improve.  Be  not  too  fond  of  argument. 
Rather  suggest  what  remarks  may  have  occurred  to  you  on 
a  subject  than  aim  at  dictating  your  opinion  to  others,  or  aX 
defending  yourself  at  all  points.  Seek  to  gain  the  good 
will  of  others,  rather  than  to  extort  their  applause. 


CHAP.  XL  . 

EVENING  BELLS.-— Moore. 

1.  Those  evening  bells  !  those  evening  bells  I 
How  many  a  tale  their  music  tells, 

Of  youth  and  home,  and  that  sweet  time 
When  last  I  heard  their  soothing  chime  I 

2.  Those  joyous  hours  are  past  away! 
And  many  a  tear  that  then  was  gay, 
Within  the  tomb  now  darkly  dwe'ls, 
And  hears  no  more  those  evening  bells  I 

3.  And  so  'twill  be,  when  I  am  gone  ; 
That  tuneful  peal  will  still  ring  on, 
While  other  bards  shall  walk  those  dells, 
And  sing  your  praise,  sweet  evening  bells  I 


CHAP.  XLI. 

INTELLECTUAL  PERILS  OF  THE  YOUNG.— Coleridge. 

1.  To  those  who,  when  they  pass  from  the  seclusion  and 
constraint  of  early  study,  bring  with  them  much  of  that  pure 
sensibility  which  is  the  spring  of  all  that  is  greatly  good  in 
thought  and  action,  the  entrance  into  the  world  is  a  season 
of  fearful  importance.  There  will  be  a  thousand  causes 
conspiring  to  complete  the  work  of  a  false  education,  and 
by  enclosing  the  mind  on  every  side  from  the  influences  of 
natural  feeling,  to  degrade  its  inborn  dignity,  and  finally 
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bring  the  heart  itself  under  subjection  to  a  corrupted  under- 
standing. 

2.  Though  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the 
mind  of  the  country  is  much  enervated  since  the  days  of 
her  strength,  and  brought  down  from  its  moral  dignity,  it 
is  not  yet  so  forlorn  of  all  good— there,  is  nothing  in  the 
face  of  the  times  so  dark  and  saddening  and  repulsive- — as 
to  shock  the  first  feelings  of  a  generous  spirit,  and  drive  it 
at  once  to  seek  refuge  in  the  elder  ages  of  our  greatness. 
There  yet  survives  so  much  of  the  character  bred,  up 
through  long  years  of  liberty,  danger  and  glory,  that  even 
what  this  age  produces,  bears  traces  of  those  that  are  past, 
and  it  still  yields  enough  of  the  beautiful,  the  splendid  and 
the  bold,  to  captivate  an  ardent  but  untutored  imagination. 

3.  And  in  this  real  excellence  is  the  beginning  of  dan- 
ger ;  for  it  is  the  first  spring  of  that  excessive  admiration 
of  the  age,  which  at  last  brings  down  to  its  own  level,  a 
mind  born  above  it.  If  there  existed  only  the  general  dis- 
position, of  all  who  are  formed  with  a  high  capacity  for 
good,  to  be  rather  credulous  of  excellence  than  suspiciously 
and  severely  just,  the  error  would  not  be  carried  far;  but 
there  are  to  a  young  mind,  in  this  country  and  at  this  time, 
numerous  powerful  causes  concurring  to  inflame  this  dispo- 
sition, till  the  excess  of  the  affection  above  the  worth  of  its 
object,  is  beyond  all  computation. 

•  4.  To  the  young  adventurer  in  life,  who  enters  upon  his 
course  with  a  pure  and  noble  mind,  every  thing  seems  made 
for  delusion.  He  comes  with  a  spirit  whose  dearest  feel- 
ings and  highest  thoughts  have  sprung  up  under  the  influ- 
ences of  nature.  He  transfers  to  the  realities  of  life,  the 
high,  wild  fancies  of  visionary  boyhood ;  he  brings  with 
him  into  the  world,  the  passions  of  solitary  and  untamed, 
imagination,  and  hopes  which  he  has  learned  from  dreams. 

5.  Those  dreams  have  been  of  the  great  and  wonderful 
and  lovely,  of  all  which  in  these  has  yet  been  disclosed  to 
him;  his  thoughts  have  dwelt  among  the  wonders  of  na- 
ture, and  among  the  loftiest  spirits  of  men — heroes  and 
sages  and  saints — those  whose  deeds  and  thoughts  and 
hopes  were  high  above  ordinary  mortality — have  been  the 
familiar  companions  of  his  soul.    To  love  and  to  admire, 
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has  been  the  joy  of  his  existence.  Love  and  admiration 
are  the  pleasures  he  will  demand  of  the  world. 

6.  For  these  he  has  searched  eagerly  into  the  ages  that 
are  gone  ;  but  with  more  ardent  and  peremptory  expecta- 
tion he  requires  them  of  that  in  which  his  own  lot  is  cast : 
for  to  look  on  life  with  hopes  of  happiness  is  a  necessity  of 
his  nature,  and  to  him  there  is  no  happiness  but  such  as  is 
surrounded  with  excellence.  It  is  of  those  with  whom  he 
is  to  live  that  his  soul  first  demands  this  food  of  her  desires. 
From  their  conversation,  their  looks,  their  actions,  their 
lives,  she  asks  for  excellence. 

7.  Thus  his  first  study  of  mankind  is  a  continual  effort 
to  read  in  them  the  expression  of  his  own  feelings.  He 
catches  at  every  uncertain  show  and  shadowy  resemblance 
of  what  he  seeks  ;  and  unsuspicious  in  innocence,  he  is  first 
won  with  those  appearances  of  good,  which  are,  in  fact, 
only  false  pretensions.  But  this  error  is  not  carried  far  ;  for 
there  is  a  sort  of  instinct  of  rectitude,  which,  like  the  pres- 
sure of  a  talisman  given  to  baffle  the  illusions  of  enchant- 
ment, warns  a  pure  mind  against  hypocrisy. 

8.  There  is  another  delusion  more  difficult  to  resist  and 
more  slowly  dissipated.  It  is  when  he  finds,  as  he  often 
will,  some  of  the  real  features  of  excellence,  in  the  purity 
of  their  native  form.  For  then  his  rapid  imagination  will 
gather  round  them  all  the  kindred  features  that  are  want- 
ing to  perfect  beauty,  and  make  for  him,  where  he  could 
not  find,  the  moral  creature  of  his  expects  'dan. — peopling 
even  from  this  human  world,  his  little  circle  of  affections, 
with  forms  as  fair  as  his  heart  desired  for  its  love. 

9.  But  when  from  the  eminence  of  life  which  he  has 
reached,  he  lifts  up  his  eyes  and  sends  out  his  spirit  to 
range  over  the  great  scene  that  is  opening  before  him  and 
around  him — the  whole  prospect  of  civilized  life — so  wide 
and  so  magnificent ; — when  he  begins  to  contemplate  in 
their  various  stations  of  power  or  splendor,  the  leaders  of 
mankind — those  men  on  whose  wisdom  are  hung  the  for- 
tunes of  nations — those  whose  genius  and  valor  wield  the 
heroism  of  a  people — whose  sway  is  over  the  mind  of  so- 
ciety— rulers  of  human  opinion  ;  what  wonder  that  his 
heart  should  burn  with  strong  affection— that  he  should  feel 
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his  own  happiness  interwoven  with  the  interests  of  man- 
kind? 

10.  Add  to  this,  that  secluded  as  he  has  been  from  know- 
ledge, and  cut  off  from  his  share  of  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings that  are  stirring  among  men,  he  finds  himself  in  a  new 
intellectual  world.  Passions  and  powers  which  he  knew 
not  of,  start  up  in  his  soul.  The  human  mind  which  he 
had  seen  but  under  one  aspect  now  presents  to  him  a  thou- 
sand unknown  and  beautiful  forms.  He  sees  it  in  its  vary- 
ing powers  glancing  over  nature  with  restless  curiosity,  and 
with  impetuous  energy  striving  for  ever  against  the  barriers 
which  she  has  placed  around  it ;  sees  it  with  divine  power 
creating  from  each  material  living,  beauty,  and  fixing  all  its 
high  and  transported  fancies  in  imperishable  forms. 

11.  The  faith  in  the  perpetual  progression  of  human  na- 
ture towards  perfection,  gives  birth  to  such  lofty  dreams  as 
secure  to  it  the  devout  assent  of  the  imagination  ;  and  it 
will  be  yet  more  grateful  to  a  heart  just  opening  to  hope, 
flushed  with  the  consciousness  of  strength,  and  exulting  in 
the  prospect  of  destined  achievements.  There  is,  there- 
fore, almost  a  compulsion,  on  generous  and  enthusiastic  spi- 
rits, as  they  trust  that  the  future  shall  transcend  the  present, 
to  believe  that  the  present  transcends  the  past.  It  is  only 
on  an  undue  love  and  admiration  of  their  own  age  that  they 
can  build  their  confidence  in  the  amelioration  of  the  human 
race. 

12.  Nor  is  this  faith — which  in  some  shape  will  always 
be  the  creed  of  virtue — without  apparent  reason,  even  in 
the  erroneous  form  in  which  the  young  adopt  it.  For  there 
is  a  perpetual  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  art — an  unceas- 
ing progress  in  many  of  the  modes  of  exertion  of  the  hu- 
man mind — a  perpetual  unfolding  of  virtues  with  the 
changing  manners  of  society  ;  and  it  is  not  for  a  young 
mind  to  compare  what  is  gained  with  what  has  passed 
away ;  to  discern  that  amidst  the  incessant  intellectual  ac- 
tivity of  the  race,  the  intellectual  power  of  individual  minds 
may  be  falling  off;  and  that  amidst  accumulating  know- 
ledge, lofty  science  may  disappear — and  still  less  to  judge 
in  the  more  complicated  moral  character  of  a  people,  what 
is  progression  and  what  is  decline. 
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CHAP.  XLII. 

TO  A  LITTLE  BOY. — Robert  Chambers. 

1.  My  winsome  one,  my  handsome  one,  my  darling  little 

boy, 

The  heart's  pride  of  thy  mother,  and  thy  father's  chief- 
est  joy ; 

Come  ride  upon  my  shoulder,  come  sit  upon  my  knee, 
And  prattle  all  the  nonsense  that  I  Love  to  hear  from  thee  ; 
With  thine  eyes  of  merry  lustre,  and  thy  pretty  lisping 
tongue, 

And  thy  heart  that  evermore  lets  out  its  humming  happy 

song  ;  • 

With  thy  thousand  tricks  so  gleesome,  which  I  bear 

without  annoy, 
Come  to  my  arms,  come  to  my  soul,  my  darling  little  boy  ! 

2.  My  winsome  one,  my  fairest  one,  they  say  that  later  years 
Will  sometimes  change  a  parent's  hope  for  bitter  grief 

and  tears : 

But  thou,  so  innocent !  canst  thou  be  aught  but  what  thou 
art, 

And  all  this  bloom  of  feeling  with  the  bloom  of  face  de- 
part ? 

Canst  thou  this  tabernacle  fair,  where  God  reigns  bright 
within, 

Profane,  like  Judah's  children,  with  the  pagan  rites  of 
sin  ? 

No — no,  so  much  Pll  cherish  thee,  so  clasped  we'll  be 
in  one, 

That  bugbear  guilt  shall  only  get  the  father  with  the  son; 
And  thou,  perceiving  that  the  grief  must  me  at  least  de- 
stroy, 

Wilt  still  be  fair  and  innocent,  my  darling  little  boy  ! 

3.  My  gentle  one,  my  blessed  one,  can  that  time  ever  be, 
When  I  to  thee  shall  be  severe,  or  thou  unkind  to  me  ? 
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Can  any  change  which  time  may  bring,  this  glowing  pas- 
sion wreck, 

Or  clench  with  rage  the  little  hand  now  fondly  round  my 
neck  ? 

Can  this  community  of  sport,  to  which  love  brings  me 
down, 

Give  way  to  anger's  kindling  glance,  and  hate's  malig- 
nant frown  ? 

No — no,  that  time  can  na'er  arrive,  for  whatsoe'er  befall,, 
This  heart  shall  still  be  wholly  thine,  or  shall  not  be  at 
all; 

And  to  an  offering  like  this  thou  canst  not  e'er  be  coy, 
But  still  wilt  be  my  faithful  and  my  gentle  little  boy  ! 

4.  My  winsome  one,  my  gallant  one,  so  fair,  so  happy  now, 
With  thy  bonnet  set  so  proudly  upon  thy  shining  brow, 
With  thy  fearless  bounding  motions,  and  thy  laugh  of 

thoughtless  glee, 
So  circled  by  a  father's  love,  which  wards  all  ill  from  thee  ! 
Can  I  suppose  another  time  when  this  shall  all  be  o'er, 
And  thy  cheek  shall  wear  the  ruddy  badge  of  happiness 

no  more  ; 

When  all  who  now  delight  in  thee  far  elsewhere  shall 
have  gone, 

And  thou  shalt  pilgrimize  through  life  unfriended  and 
alone, 

Without  an  aid  to  strengthen  or  console  thy  troubled  mind, 
Save  the  memory  of  the  love  of  those  who  left  thee  thus 
behind! 

5.  O,  let  me  not  awake  the  thought,  but  in  the  present  blest, 
Make  thee  a  child  of  wisdom  —  and  to  heaven  bequeath. 

the  rest ; 

For  rather  let  me  image  thee,  in  sunny  future  days, 
Outdoing  every  deed  of  mine  and  wearing  brighter  bays ; 
With  less,  to  dull  thy  fervency,  of  recollected  pain, 
And  more,  to  animate  thy  course  of  glory  and  of  gain ; 
A  home  as  happy  shall  be  thine,  and  I  too  shall  be  there, 
The  blessings  purchased  by  thy  worth  in  peace  and  love 
to  share — ■ 
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Shall  see  within  thy  beaming  eye  my  early  love  repaid, 
And  every  ill  of  failing  life  a  bliss  by  kindness  made, 
Shall  see  thee  pour  upon  thy  son,  then  sitting  on  thy  knee, 
A  father's  gushing  tenderness,  such  as  I  feel  for  thee  ; 
And  know,  as  I  this  moment  do,  no  brighter,  better  joy, 
Than  thus  to  clasp  unto  thy  soul  thy  darling  little  boy  ! 


GHAP.  XLIII. 

THE  PRESENCE  OF  GOD. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

1.  That  God  is  present  in  all  places,  that  he  sees  every 
action,  hears  all  discourses,  and  understands  every  thought, 
is  no  strange  thing  to  a  Christian  ear,  who  hath  been 
taught  this  doctrine,  not  only  by  right  reason  and  the  con- 
sent of  all  the  wise  men  in  the  world,  but  also  by  God  him- 
self, in  Holy  Scripture.  God  is  wholly  in  every  place,  in- 
cluded in  no  place,  filling  heaven  and  earth  with  his  pres- 
ent power,  and  with  his  never  absent  nature ;  so  that  we 
may  imagine  him  to  be  as  the  air  and  the  sea,  and  we  all 
enclosed  in  his  circle,  wrapt  up  in  the  lap  of  his  infinite 
natnre  ;  and  we  can  no  more  be  removed  from  the  presence 
of  God  than  from  our  own  being. 

2.  God  is  every  where  present  by  his  power.  He  rolls 
the  orbs  of  heaven  with  his  hand,  he  fixes  the  earth  with 
his  foot,  he  guides  all  the  creatures  with  his  eye,  and  re- 
freshes them  with  his  influence  ;  and  there  is  not  one  hol- 
lowness  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  but  he  shows  himself  to 
be  Lord  of  it  by  sustaining  there  the  creatures  that  come  to 
dwell  in  it ;  and  in  the  wilderness,  the  bittern  and  the 
stork,  the  dragon  and  the  satyr,  the  unicorn  and  the  elk, 
live  upon  his  provisions  and  revere  his  power,  and  feel  the 
force  of  his  almightiness. 

3.  God  is  especially  present  in  the  consciences  of  all  per- 
sons, good  and  bad,  by  way  of  testimony  and  judgment ; 
he  is  there  a  remembrancer,  to  call  our  actions  to  mind,  a 
witness  to  bring  them  to  judgment,  and  a  judge  to  acquit 
or  condemn.  And  although  this  manner  of  presence  is,  in 
this  life,  after  the  manner  of  this  life,  imperfect,  and  we 
forget  many  actions  of  ourselves ;  yet  the  greatest  changes 
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of  our  state,  our  most  considerable  actions,  always  present, 
like  capital  letters  to  an  aged  and  dim  eye. 

4.  Now  the  consideration  of  this  great  truth  is  of  a  very 
universal  use  in  the  whole  course  of  the  life  of  a  Christian. 
All  the  consequents  and  effects  of  it  are  universal.  He 
that  remembers  that  God  stands  a  witness  and  a  judge,  be- 
holding every  secrecy,  besides  his  impiety,  must  have  put 
on  impudence,  if  he  be  not  muck  restrained  in  his  tempta- 
tion to  sin.  He  is  to  be  feared  in  public,  he  is  to  be  feared 
in  private ;  if  you  go  forth,  he  spies  you ;  if  you  go  in,  he 
sees  you;  when  you  light  the  candle,  he  observes  you; 
when  vou  put  it  out,  then  also  God  marks  you. 

5.  Be  sure  that  while  you  are  in  his  sight,  you  behave 
yourself  as  becomes  so  holy  a  presence.  But  if  you  will 
sin,  retire  yourself  wisely,  and  go  where  God  cannot  see  ; 
for  no  where  else  can  you  be  safe.  And  certainly,  if  men 
would  always  actually  consider,  and  really  esteem  this 
truth,  that  God  is  the  great  eye  of  the  world,  always  watch- 
ing over  our  actions,  and  an  ever  open  ear  to  hear  all  our 
words,  it  would  be  the  readiest  way  in  the  world  to  make 
sin  to  cease  from  the  children  of  men,  and  for  men  to  ap- 
proach to  the  blessed  state  of  the  saints  in  heaven,  who 
cannot  sin,  for  they  always  walk  in  the  presence  and  behold 
the  face  of  God. 

6.  Let  every  thing  you  see  represent  to  your  spirit  the 
excellency  and  the  power  of  God,  and  let  your  conversation 
with  the  creatures  lead  you  unto  the  Creator ;  for  so  shall 
your  actions  be  done  more  frequently  with  an  actual  eye  to 
God's  presence,  by  your  often  seeing  him  in  the  glass  of 
the  creation.  In  the  face  of  the  sun  you  may  see  God's 
beauty  ;  in  the  fire,  you  may  feel  his  heart  warming  ;  in 
the  water,  his  gentleness  to  refresh  you  ;  he  it  is  that  com- 
forts your  spirits  when  you  have  taken  cordials  ;  and  it  is 
the  dew  of  heaven  that  makes  your  field  give  you  bread. 

7.  Let  us  remember  that  God  is  in  us,  and  that  we  are 
in  him.  We  are  his  workmanship,  let  us  not  deface  it ;  we 
are  in  his  presence,  let  us  not  pollute  it  by  unholy  and  im- 
pure actions.  God  is  in  every  creature  ;  be  cruel  towards 
none,  neither  abuse  any  by  intemperance.  Kemember  that 
the  creatures,  and  every  member  of  thy  own  body,  form 
one  of  the  lesser  cabinets  and  receptacle  of  God.  They 
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are  such,  which  God  hath  blessed  with  his  presence,  hal- 
lowed by  his  touch,  and  separated  from  unholy  use  by 
making  them  belong  to  his  dwelling. 

8.  He  walks  as  in  the  presence  of  God,  that  converses 
with  him  in  frequent  prayer  and  frequent  communion,  that 
runs  to  him  in  all  his  necessities,  that  asks  counsel  of  him 
m  all  his  doubtings,  that  opens  all  his  wants  to  him,  that 
weeps  before  him  for  his  sins,  that  asks  remedy  and  support 
for  his  weakness,  that  fears  him  as  a  Judge,  reverences  him 
as  a  Lord,  obeys  him  as  a  Father,  and  loves  him  as  Friend. 


CHAP.  XLIV. 

HOPE. — Percival. 

1.  Dark  before  me  lies  my  way  : 
Not  a  bl6ssom  by  its  spring  j 
Not  a  bird  on  sunny  wing 

Hovers  round  and  tunes  his  lay. 
On  it  stretches,  wild  and  lone  : 

Chill  the  wind  is  whistling  there  ; 
Gone  the  light  that  early  shone : 

Vanish'd  long  the  young  and  fair. 

2.  As  with  heavy  heart  I  tread 

Silent  onward  heaven  uncloses  ; 

Hope  descends  on  clouds  of  roses ; 
Instant  all  my  gloom  is  fled, 

Like  an  overflowing  river, 
Round  her  flows  a  stream  of  light ; 

Radiant  pinions  o'er  it  quiver ; 
Countless  joys  are  there  in  sight. 

3.  But  a  moment  —  dark  again, 

Dark  and  dreary  shuts  the  sky ; 

Heavy  clouds  above  me  lie  ; 
Round  me  clings  an  icy  chain. 

O  !  could  but  a  single  ray 
Gleam  from  cottage  lamp  or  star, 

Then  along  my  lingering  way 
I  could  seek  my  home  afar. 
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4. '  Hark  !  what  low  and  distant  note 

Softly  through  the  gloom  is  stealing— 

With  it  comes  a  voice  of  healing ; 
Sounds  of  heaven  around  me  float. 

Light  like  vernal  dawn  ascending, 
O'er  new  waken'd  beauty  plays, 

Flowers  with  feather'd  foliage  blending, 
Tremble  in  the  golden  blaze. 

5.  Soon  the  soothing  voice  is  still ; 

Broods  the  silence  of  the  grave  ; 

O'er  me  shades  of  cypress  wave  ; 
Darker  fears  my  bosom  nil. 

Thus  must  ever  be  my  doom — 
Light  and  song  a  moment  shed  : 

Then  a  cloud  of  deeper  gloom 
Rolls,  like  torrents,  o'er  my  head. 

6.  "  Speed  thee  on      in  sweetest  tone, 

Hope,  the  young  and  lovely,  ever 

Breathes — the  song  shall  leave  thee  never— 
"  Speed  thee  ! — soon  thy  night  has  flown, 

All  the  light,  the  love,  the  bliss, 
E'er  in  holiest  visions  given, 

In  a  fairer  world  than  this, 
Greet  thee  soon — thy  home  is  heaven  !" 


CHAP.  XLV. 

CONSIDERATIONS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. — Hawks. 
1.  Heading  is  a  most  interesting  and  pleasant  method  of 
occupying  your  leisure  hours.  I  am  aware  that  men  of 
business  have,  usually,  little  time  to  devote  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  minds.  Their  active  occupations  must  neces- 
sarily engross  their  chief  attention.  And  yet  in  the  busi- 
ness of  life  there  are  many  unoccupied  hours,  fragments  of 
time,  which,  if  carefully  gathered  up  and  duly  improved, 
would  afford  opportunity  for  reading  a  great  many  useful 
volumes,  and  of  acquiring  much  useful  knowledge.  If 
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there  are  any  persons  so  deeply  engaged  in  business,  they 
can  find  no  time  to  read,  I  would  say  to  them,  tal&time. 
it  is  not  meant  that  you  should  spend  the  whole  of  your 
.life  as  a  mere  beast  of  burden,  providing  only  for  the  body  ; 
while  you  leave  the  mind,  the  immortal  mind,  to  famish 
and  starve. 

2.  The  truth  is,  all  men  have,  or  may  have,  time  enough 
to  read.  The  difficulty  is,  they  are  not  careful  to  improve 
it.  Their  hours  of  leisure  are  either  idled  away  or  slept 
away,  or  talked  away,  or  spent  in  some  other  manner  equally 
vain  and  useless  ;  and  then  they  complain  that  they  have 
no  time  for  the  culture  of  their  minds  and  hearts.  This  is 
all  wrong.  The  infinite  value  of  time  is  not  realized.  It 
is  the  most  precious  thing  in  the  world, — the  only  thing  of 
which  it  is  a  virtue  to  be  covetous,  and  yet  the  only  thing 
of  which  all  men  are  prodigal.  Time  is  so  precious  that 
there  is  never  but  one  moment  in  the  world  at  once,  and 
that  is  always  taken  away  before  another  is  given.  Only 
take  care  to  gather  up  your  fragments  of  time,  my  friends, 
and  you  will  never  want  leisure  for  the  reading  of  useful 
books. 

3.  And  in  what  way  can  3'ou  spend  your  unoccupied 
hours  more  pleasantly,  than  in  holding  converse  with  the 
wise  and  good  through  the  medium  of  their  writings  ?  •  To 
a  mind  not  altogether  devoid  of  curiosity,  books  open  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  enjoyment.  And  it  is  a  high  re- 
commendation of  this  sort  of  enjoyment  that  it  always 
abides  with  us.  Nothing  can  take  it  away.  It  is  in  the 
mind  ;  and  go  where  we  may,  if  our  minds  are  well  fur- 
nished and  in  good  order,  we  can  never  want  for  means  of 
enjoyment.  The  grand  volume  of  nature  will  always  lie 
spread  out  before  us  ;  and  if  we  know  how  to  read  its  won- 
ders, the  whole  world  will  pour  at  our  feet  its  treasures,  and 
we  shall  hold  converse  with  God  himself. 

4.  But  to  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  read  other 
books,  this  sublime  volume  must  of  course  appear  an  un- 
meaning blank.  They  cannot  read  the  glorious  lines  of 
wisdom  and  power,  of  majesty  and  love,  which  the  Creator 
has  inscribed  upon  it :  all  is  to  them  a  sealed  book,  and 
they  pass  through  the  world  none  the  wiser  for  all  the  won- 
ders of  creative  power  and  goodness  by  which  they  are  sur- 
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rounded.  A  taste  for  useful  reading  is  an  effectual  pre- 
servation from  vice.  Next  to  the  fear  of  God,  implanted 
in  the  heart,  nothing  is  a  better  safeguard  to  the  character 
than  the  love  of  good  books.  They  are  handmaids  of  vir- 
tue and  religion.  They  quicken  our  sense  of  duty,  unfold 
our  responsibilities,  strengthen  our  principles,  confirm  our 
habits,  inspire  in  us  the  love  of  what  is  right  and  useful, 
and  teach  us  to  look  with  disgust  upon  what  is  low,  and 
grovelling,  and  vicious. 

5.  It  is  with  good  books  as  it  is  with  prayer;  the  use  of 
them  Avill  either  make  us  leave  off  sinning,  or  leave  off 
reading  them.  No  vicious  man  has  a  fondness  for  read- 
ing— and  no  man  who  has  a  fondness  for  this  exercise  is  in 
much  danger  of  becoming  vicious.  He  is  secured  from  a 
thousand  temptations  to  which  he  would  otherwise  be  ex- 
posed. He  has  no  inducement  to  squander  away  his  time 
in  vain  amusements,  in  the  haunts  of  dissipation,  or  in  the 
corrupting  intercourse  of  bad  company.  He  has  higher  and 
nobler  sources  of  enjoyment  to  which  be  can  have  access. 
He  can  be  happy  alone — and  is  indeed  never  less  alone 
than  when  alone.  Tben  he  enjoys  the  sweetest,  the  purest, 
and  most  improving  society,  the  society  of  the  wise,  the 
great,  and  good  ;  and  while  he  holds  delightful  converse 
with  these,  his  companions  and  friends,  he  grows  into  a 
likeness  to  them,  and  learns  to  look  down  as  from  an  emi- 
nence of  purity  and  light,  upon  the  low-born  pleasures  of 
the  dissipated  and  the  profligate. 

6.  The  high  value  of  mental  cultivation  is  another 
weighty  motive  for  giving  attendance  to  reading.  What  is 
it  that  mainly  distinguishes  a  man  from  a  brute  ?  Know- 
ledge. What  makes  the  vast  difference  then  between  sav- 
age and  civilized  nations  ?  Knowledge,  What  forms  the 
principal  difference  between  men,  as  tbey  appear  in  the 
same  society  ?  Knowledge.  What  raised  Franklin  from 
the  humble  station  of  a  printer's  boy  to  the  first  honors  of 
the  country  ?  Knowledge.  What  took  Sherman  from  his 
shoemaker's  bench,  gave  him  a  seat  in  Congress,  and  there 
made  his  voice  to  be  heard  among  the  wisest  and  best  of 
his  compeers  ?  Knowledge.  What  raised  Simpson  from  a 
weaver's  loom  to  a  place  among  the  first  of  mathematicians ; 
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and  Herschel  from  being  a  poor  fifer's  boy  in  the  army,  to 
a  station  among  the  first  of  astronomers  ?  Knowledge. 

7.  Knowledge  is  power.  It  is  the  philosopher's  stone— 
the  true  alchemy  that  turns  every  thing  it  touches  into  gold. 
It  is  the  sceptre  that  gives  us  our  dominion  over  nature ; 
the  key  that  unlocks  the  store  houses  of  creation,  and  opens 
to  us  the  treasures  of  the  universe.  And  suppose  you  that 
her  last  victory  has  been  won,  the  utmost  limits  of  her  do- 
minion reached  ?  Nay,  my  friends,  she  has  but  commenced 
her  march.  Her  most  splendid  triumphs  are  yet  future. 
What  new  honors  she  has  to  bestow  on  her  followers,  into 
what  new  fields  of  conquest  and  of  glory  she  will  lead 
them,  no  one  can  tell.  Her  voice  to  all  is,  to  rally  around 
her  standard  and  go  forward  and  aid  her  victories,  and 
share  in  the  honor  of  her  achievements.  None  are  excluded 
from  this  high  privilege.  Her  rewards  are  proffered  to  all, 
and  all,  though  in  different  measures,  may  share  in  her  dis- 
tinctions, her  blessings,  and  hopes. 

8.  The  circumstances  in  which  you  are  placed,  as  mem- 
bers of  a  free  and  intelligent  community,  demand  of  you  a 
careful  improvement  of  the  means  of  knowledge  you  enjoy. 
You  live  in  an  age  of  great  mental  excitement.  The  pub- 
lic mind  is  awake,  and  society  in  general  is  fast  rising  in 
the  scale  of  improvement.  At  the  same  time  the  means 
of  knowledge. are  most  abundant.  They  exist  everywhere, 
and.  in  the  richest  variety.  Nor  were  stronger  inducements 
ever  held  out  to  engage  all  classes  of  people  in  the  diligent 
use  of  these  means.  Useful  talents  of  every  kind  are  in 
great  demand.  The  field  of  enterprise  is  widening  and 
spreading  around  you  :  the  road  to  wealth,  to  honor,  to  use- 
fulness and  happiness  is  open  to  all;  and  all  who  will,  may 
enter  upon  it  with  the  almost  certain  prospect  of  success. 
In  this  free  community  there  are  no  privileged  orders.  Ev- 
eryman finds  his  level.  If  he  has  talents  he  will  be  known 
and  estimated,  and  rise  in  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
society. 
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CHAP.  XL  VI. 
THE  EARLY  DOOMED. — Anonymous. 

1.  Twine  not  those  red  roses  for  me  ! 
Darker  and  sadder  my  wreath  must  be  ; 
Mine  is  of  flowers  unkissed  by  the  sun 
Flowers  which  died  as  the  spring  begun ; 
The  blighted  leaf  and  the  cankered  stem 
Are  what  should  form  my  diadem ! 

2.  Take  that  rose  —  it  is  nipt  by  the  blast ; 
That  lily  —  the  blight  has  over  it  passed  ; 

That  peach-bud  —  a  worm  has  gnawed  it  away  ; 
Those  violets  —  they  were  culled  yesterday  ; 
Bind  them  with  leaves  from  the  dark  yew  tree, 
Then  come  and  offer  the  wreath  to  me  ! 

3.  Let  every  flower  be  a  flower  of  spring, 
But  on  each  be  a  sign  of  withering  ; 
Suited  to  me  is  the  drooping  wreath 
With  colorless  hues  and  scentless  breath  : 
Seek  ye  not  buds  of  brighter  bloom  — 
Why  should  their  beauty  waste  on  the  tomb  ? 

4.  I  am  too  young  for  death,  you  say  ; 

Fall  not  and  fade  not  the  green  leaves  in  May  ? 
Does  not  the  rose  in  its  life  depart  ? 
Needs  there  long  life  to  break  the  heart  ? 
I  have  felt  the  breath  of  the  deadly  power, 
My  summons  is  come,  and  I  know  mine  hour ! 

5.  There  came  a  voice  to  ray  sleeping  ear, 
With  words  of  sorrow,  and  words  of  fear  ; 

Its  sound  was  the  roll  of  the  mountain  wave- 
Its  breath  was  damp  as  an  opening  grave 
My  heart  grew  cold  at  every  word 
For  I  knew  'twas  the  voice  of  death  I  heard ! 
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6.  It  summoned  me  —  and  I  wept  to  die — 
Oh  !  fair  is  life  to  the  youthful  eye  ! 
Time  may  come,  with  his  shadowy  wing 
But  who  can  think  on  autumn  in  spring? 

With  so  much  of  light  and  of  hope  and  of  bloom, 
Marvel  ye  that  I  shrink  from  my  doom  ? 

7.  My  tears  are  past  —  the  grave  will  be 

Like  a  home  and  a  heaven,  welcome  to  me  ! 
I  have  marked  the  fairest  of  hopes  decay, 
Have  seen  loye  pass  like  a  cloud  away — 
Seen  bloom  and  sweet  feeling  waste  to  a  sigh, 
Till  my  heart  has  sickened  and  I  wished  to  die  ! 

8.  Falling  to  earth  like  a  shower  of  light, 
Yon  ash-tree  is  losing  its  blossoms  of  white , 
Ere  its  green  berries  are  colored  with  red 

I  shall  be  numbered  among  the  dead  ! 

The  buds  thai  are  falling  in  dust  will  lie 

A  prey  for  the  worms  —  and  soon,  so  shall  I ! 


CHAP.   XL  VII. 

MUTABILITY  OF  EARTHLY  THINGS. —  Anonymous. 

1.  'Tis  ever  thus — 'tis  ever  thus  —  when  Hope  has  built 

a  bower 

Like  that  of  Eden,  wreathed  about  with  every  thornless 
flower 

To  dwell  therein  securely,  the  self-deceivers  trust ; 
A  whirlwind  from  the  desert  comes  —  and  all  is  in  the 
dust  ! 

2.  'Tis  ever  thus  —  'tis  ever  thus  —  that  when  the  poor  heart 

clings 

With  all  its  finest  tendrils — with  all  its  flexile  strings— 
That  goodly  thing  it  cleaveth  to,  so  fondly  and  so  fast, 
Is  struck  to  earth  by  lightning,  or  shattered  by  the  blast ! 
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3.  'Tis  ever  thus —  'tis  ever  thus  —  with  beams  of  mortal 

bliss 

With  looks  too  bright  and  beautiful  for  such  a  world  as 
this  ; 

One  moment  round  about  us,  their  angel  lightnings  play- 
Then  down  the  veil  of  darkness  drops,  and  all  hath  pas- 
sed away  ! 

4.  'Tis  ever  thus — 'tis  ever  thus,  with  sounds  too  sweet  for 

earth, 

Seraphic  sounds  that  float  away,  borne  heavenward  in 
their  birth ; 

The  golden  shell  is  broken — the  silver  chord  is  mute — 
The  sweet  bells  are  ali  silent,  and  hushed  the  lovely  lute  ! 

5.  'Tis  ever  thus — 'tis  ever  thus — :with  all  that's  best  below ; 
The  dearest,  noblest,  loveliest,  are  always  first  to  go  ; 
The  bird  that  sings  the  sweetest — the  vine  that  crowns 

the  rock^- 

The  glory  of  the  garden — the  flower  of  the  flock ! 

6.  'Tis  ever  thus — 'tis  ever  thus,  with  creatures  heavenly 

fail- 
Too  finely  framed  to  bide  the  brunt,  more  earthly  natures 
bear, 

A  little  while  they  dwell  with  us — blest  ministers  of  love  ! 
Then  spread  their  wings  we  had  not  seen — and  seek 
their  home  above  ! 


CHAP.  XLVIII. 

THE  TRANSITORY  NATURE  OF  VISIBLE  THINGS. 
Dai.  Chalmers. 

1.  Even  apart  from  the  Bible,  the  eye  of  observation  can 
witness  in  some  of  the  hardest  and  firmest  materials  of  the 
present  system,  the  evidence  of  its  approaching  dissolution. 
What  more  striking,  for  example,  than  the  natural  changes 
which  take  place  on  the  surface  of  the  world,  and  which 
prove  that  the  strongest  of  nature's  elements,  must  at  last 
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yield  to  the  operation  of  time  and  of  decay — that  yonder 
towering  mountain,  though  propped  by  the  rocky  battle- 
ments which  surround  it,  must,  at  last,  sink  under  the 
power  of  corruption — that  every  year  brings  it  nearer  to  its 
end — and  that  every  hill  must  be  levelled  with  the  plain, 
and  every  plain  swept  away  by  the  constant  operation  of 
the  rivers  which  run  through  it — and  that  unless  renewed 
by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  the  earth  on  which  we  are 
now  treading,  must  disappear  in  the  mighty  roll  of  ages 
and  of  centuries. 

2.  We  cannot  take  our  flight  to  other  worlds,  or  have  a 
near  view  of  the  changes  to  which  they  are  liable.  But 
surely,  if  this  world,  which,  with  its  mighty  apparatus  of 
continents  and  islands  looks  so  healthful  and  so  fine,  after 
the  wear  of  many  centuries,  is  posting  visibly  to  its  end, 
we  may  be  prepared  to  believe  that  the  principles  of  de- 
struction are  also  at  work  in  other  provinces  of  the  visible 
creation — and  that  "  though  of  old  God  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens  are  the  work  of  his 
hands,  yet  they  shall  perish :  Yea,  all  of  them  shall  wax 
old  like  a  garment,  and  as  a  vesture  shall  he  change  them, 
and  they  shall  be  changed." 

3.  It  is  true,  that  this  earth,  and  these  heavens"  will,  at 
length  disappear  ;  but  they  may  outlive  our  posterity  for 
many  generations.  However,  if  they  disappear  not  from 
us,  we,  most  certainly,  shall  disappear  from  them.  They 
will  soon  cease  to  be  any  thing  to  us — and  though  the  splen- 
dor and  variety  of  all  that  is  visible  around  us  should  last 
for  thousands  of  centuries,  our  eyes  will  soon  be  closed 
upon  them.  Let  this  earth  and  these  heavens  be  as  endu- 
ring as  they  may,  to  us  they  are  as  fugitive  as  vanity. 
Time,  with  its  mighty  strides,  will  soon  reach  a  future  gene- 
ration, and  leave  the  present  in  death  and  forgetfulness 
behind  it.  The  grave  will  close  upon  every  one  of  us,  and 
that  is  the  dark  and  silent  cavern  where  no  voice  is  heard, 
and  the  light  of  the  sun  never  enters. 

4.  But  more  than  this.  Though  we  live  too  short  a  time 
to  see  the  great  changes  which  are  carrying  on  in  the 
Universe,  we  live  long  enough  to  see  many  of  its  changes 
— and  such  changes  too,  as  are  best  fitted  to  warn  and  to 
teach  us.    Death  moves  us  away  from  many  of  those  ob- 
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jects  which  are  seen  and  temporal — but  we  live  long  enough 
to  see  many  of  these  objects  moved  away  from  us — to  see 
acquaintances  falling  every  year — to  see  families  broken  up 
by  the  rough  and  unsparing  hand  of  death — to  see  houses 
and  neighborhoods  shifting  their  inhabitants — to  see  a  new 
race  and  a  new  generation — and  whether  in  church  or  in 
market,  to  see  unceasing  changes  in  the  faces  of  the  people 
who  repair  to  them. 

5.  But  there  is  something  so  very  deceiving  m  the  pro- 
gress of  time.  Its  progress  is  so  gradual.  To-day  is  so 
like  yesterday  that  we  are  not  sensible  of  its  departure. 
We  should  make  head  against  this  delusion.  We  should 
turn  to  personal  account  every  example  of  change  or  of  mor- 
tality. When  the  clock  strikes  it  should  remind  you  of  the 
dying  hour.  When  you  hear  the  sound  of  the  funeral  bell, 
you  should  think  that  in  a  little  time,  it  will  perform  for 
you  the  same  office.  When  you  wake  in  the  morning,  you 
should  think  that  there  has  been  the  addition  of  another 
day  to  the  life  that  is  past,  and  the  subtraction  of  another 
day  from  the  remainder  of  your  journey.  When  the  shades 
of  the  evening  fall  around  you,  you  should  think  of  the 
steady  and  invariable  progress  of  time, — how  the  sun  moves 
and  moves  until  it  will  see  you  out — and  how  it  will  con- 
tinue to  move  after  you  die,  and  see  your  children's  chil- 
dren to  the  latest  generation. 

6.  Every  thing  around  us  should  impress  upon  us  the 
mutability  of  human  affairs.  An  acquaintance  dies — you 
will  soon  follow  him.  A  family  moves  from  the  neighbor- 
hood— learn  that  the  works  of  man  are  given  to  change. 

1    New  families  succeed.    Sit  loose  to  the  world,  and  with- 
£    draw  your  affections  from  its  unstable  and  fluctuating  inte- 
I    rests.    Time  is  rapid,  though  we  observe  not  its  rapidity. 
|    The  days  that  are   past  appear  like  the  twinkling  of  a 
I    vision.    The  days  that  are  to  come  will  soon  have  a  period, 
I    and  will  appear  to  have  performed  their  course  with  equal 
rapidity.    We  talk  of  our  fathers  and  grandfathers,  who 
figured  their  day  in  the  theatre  of  the  world.    In  a  little 
time  we  will  be  the  ancestors  of  a  future  age.  Posterity 
will  talk  of  us,  as  of  the  men  that  are  gone,  and  our  re- 
membrance will  soon  depart  from  the  face  of  the  country. 

7.  When  we  attend  the  burial  of  an  acquaintance,  we 
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see  the  bones  of  the  men  of  other  times.  In  a  few  years, 
our  bodies  will  be  mangled  by  the  power  of  corruption,  and 
be  thrown  up  in  loose  and  scattered  fragments  among  the 
earth  of  the  new  made  grave.  When  we  wander  among 
the  tomb-stones  of  the  church  yard,  we  can  scarcely  follow 
the  mutilated  letters  that  compose  the  simple  story  of  the 
inhabitant  below.  In  a  little  time,  and  the  tomb  that  cov- 
ers us  will  moulder  by  the  power  of  the  seasons — and  the 
letters  will  be  eaten  away — and  the  story  that  was  to  per- 
petuate our  remembrance  will  eludo  the  gaze  of  some  fu- 
ture inquirer. 

8.  We  know  that  time  is' short — but  none  of  us  know 
how  short.  We  know  that  it  will  not  go  beyond  a  certain 
limit  of  years  ;  but  none  of  us  know  how  small  the  number 
of  years,  or  months  or  days  maybe.  For  death  is  at  work 
upon  all  ages.  The  fever  of  a  few  days  may  hurry  the 
healthiest  of  us  all  from  this  land  of  mortality.  The  cold 
of  a  few  weeks  may  settle  into  some  lingering  but  incurable 
disease.  In  one  instant,  the  blood  of  him  who  has  the 
promise  of  many  years  may  cease  its  circulation.  Accident 
may  assail  us.  A  slight  fall  may^  precipitate  us  into  eter- 
nity. An  exposure  to  rain  may  lay  us  on  the  bed  of  our 
last  sickness,  from  which  we  are  never  more  to  rise. 

9.  A  little  spark  may  kindle  the  midnight  conflagration 
which  lays  a  house  and  its  inhabitants  in  ashes.  A  stroke 
of  lightning  may  arrest  the  current  of  life  in  a  twinkling. 
A  gust  of  wind  may  overturn  the  vessel,  and  lay  the  unwa- 
ry passenger  in  a  watery  grave.  A  thousand  dangers 
beset  us  on  the  slippery  path  of  this  world.  And  no  age  is 
exempted  from  them  ;  and  from  the  infant  that  hangs  on 
its  mother's  bosom  to  the  old  man  who  sinks  under  the  de- 
crepitude of  years,  we  see  death  in  all  its  woful  and  affect- 
ing varieties. 


CHAP.  XLIX. 

THE  MINISTRY  OF  SORROW. — Dr.  Channing. 
1.  I  look  without  gloom  on  this  suffering  world.  True 
suffering  abounds.    The  wail  of  the  mourner  comes  to  m 
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from  every  region  under  heaven  ;  from  ever}"  human  habi- 
tation, for  death  enters  into  all ;  from  the  ocean  where  the 
groan  of  the  dying  mingles  with  the  solemn  roar  of  the 
waves  ;  from  the  fierce  flame,  encircling  as  an  atmosphere 
or  shroud  the  beloved,  the  revered.  Still  all  these  forms 
of  suffering  do  not  subdue  my  faith,  for  all  are  fitted  to 
awaken  the  human  soul,  and  through  all  it  may  be  glorified. 

2.  We  think,  indeed,  with  horror,  when  imagination  car- 
ries us  to  the  blazing,  sinking  vessel,  where  young  and  old, 
the  mother  and  her  child,  husbands,  fathers,  friends,  are 
overwhelmed  by  a  common,  sudden,  fearful  fate.  But  the 
soul  is  mightier  than  the  unsparing  elements.  I  have  read 
of  holy  men,  who  in  days  of  persecution  have  been  led  to 
the  stake,  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  uprightness,  not  in 
fierce  and  suddenly  destroying  flames,  but  in  a  slow  fire  ; 
and  though  one  retracting  word  would  have  snatched  them 
from  death,  they  have  chosen  to  be  bound  ;  and  amidst  the 
protracted  agonies  of  limb  burning  after  limb,  they  have 
looked  to  God,  with  unwavering  faith,  and  sought  forgive- 
ness for  their  enemies. 

3.  What,  then,  are  outward  fires,  to  the  celestial  flame 
withiu  us  ?  And  can  I  feel  as  if  God  had  ceased  to  love, 
as  if  man  were  forsaken  of  his  Creator,  because  his  body 
is  scattered  into  ashes  by  the  fire  ?  It  would  seem  as  if 
God  intended  to  disarm  the  most  terrible  events  of  their 
power  to  disturb  our  faith,  by  making  them  the  occasion  of 
the  sublimest  virtues.  In  shipwrecks  we  are  furnished  with 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  that  history  affords 
of  trust  in  God,  of  unconquerable  energy,  and  of  tender, 
self-sacrificing  love,  making  the  devouring  ocean  the  most 
glorious  spot  on  earth. 

4.  A  friend  rescued  from  a  wreck  told  me  that  a  com- 
pany of  pious  Christians  who  had  been  left  in  the  sinking 
ship  were  heard  from  the  boat  in  which  he  had  found 
safety,  lifting  up  their  voices,  not  in  shrieks  or  moans,  but 
in  a  joint  hymn  to  God,  thus  awaiting  in  a  serene  act  of 
piety  the  last,  swift  approaching  hour.  How  much  grander 
was  that  hymn  than  the  ocean's  roar  !  And  what  becomes 
of  suffering,  when  thus  awakening  into  an  energy  other- 
wise unknown,  the  highest  sentiments  of  the  soul  ?    I  can 
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shed  tears  over  human  griefs  ;  but  thus  viewed,  they  do 
not  discourage  me  ;  they  strengthen  my  faith  in  God. 

5.  I  will  not  say  that  I  have  now  offered  a  sufficient  ex- 
planation of  the  evils  of  life,  a  complete  vindication  of 
God's  providence  in  the  permission  of  suffering.  That  pro- 
vidence, could  I  explain  it,  would  not  be  infinite.  In  this 
our  childhood,  plunged  as  we  are  into  the  midst  of  a  bound- 
less universe,  we  must  expect  to  find  mysteries  on  every 
side  of  us.  Darkness  must  hem  in  all  our  steps.  I  pre- 
sume not  to  say  why  this  or  that  has  befallen  us.  I  bow 
my  head  with  filial  reverence  before  the  Infinite  Disposer, 
How  little  of  him  do  I,  can  I,  comprehend  ?  Still  he 
vouchsafes  to  us  some  light  in  this  our  darknesss.  Still  he 
lias  given  us,  in  our  own  spirits,  some  cheering  revelations 
of  the  designs  of  his  vast,  mysterious  Providence ;  and 
these  we  are  gratefully  to  receive,  and  to  use  them  as  con- 
firmations of  our  faith  and  hope. 


CHAP.  L. 

DIRGE  AT  THE  FUNERAL  OBSEQUIRES  OF  Dr.  SPUR2- 
HEIM— Fierpont. 

1.  Stranger,  there  is  bending  o'er  thee 

Many  an  eye  with  sorrow  wet ; 
All  our  stricken  hearts  deplore  thee. 

Who  that  knew  thee,  can  forget? 
Who  forget  what  thou  hast  spoken  ? 

Who  thine  eye — thy  noble  frame  ? 
But  that  golden  bowl  is  broken. 

In  the  greatness  of  thy  fame. 

2.  Autumn's  leaves  shall  fall  and  wither 

On  the  spot  where  thou  shalt  rest 
'Tis  in  love  we  bear  thee  thither, 

To  thy  mourning  mother's  breast, 
For  the  stores  of  science  brought  us, 

For  the  charm  thy  goodness  gave, 
To  the  lessons  thou  hast  taught  us, 

Can  we  give  thee  but  a  grave  ?. 
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3.  Nature's  priest,  how  pure  and  fervent 

Was  thy  worship  at  her  shrine  ! 
Friend  of  man,  of  God  the  servant, 

Advocate  of  truths  divine  ; 
Taught  and  charmed  as  by  no  other 

We  have  been,  and  hoped  to  be, 
But  while  waiting  round  thee,  Brother, 

For  thy  light,  'tis  dark  with  thee  ! 

4.  Dark  with  thee  ?  No  !  thy  Creator 

All  whose  creatures  and  whose  laws 
Thou  didst  love,  shall  give  thee  greater 

Light  than  earth's,  as  earth  withdraws. 
To  thy  God,  thy  god-like  spirit 

Back  we  give  in  filial  trust  j 
Thy  cold  clay — we  grieve  to  bear  it 

To  its  chamber  —  but  we  must. . 


CHAP.  LI. 

HYMN  TO  THE  SETTING  SUN. — Robert  Gilfillaw, 

1.  Sun  of  the  firmament !  planet  of  wonderment ! 

Now  thy  far  journey  of  day,  it  is  done  ; 
Still  art  thou  parting  bright — shedding  immortal  light 
Down  on  thy  throne  of  night — hail !  setting  sun ! 

2.  Slow  thou  depart'st  away — far  from  the  realms  of  day. 

Lingering  in  pity  on  summer's  lov'd  bowers  ; 
Thy  last  ray  is  streaming — thy  farewell  tints  gleaming 
Yet  soon  thou'lt  return  to  refreshen  the  flowers. 

3.  Thy  parting  brings  sadness— yet  nations  in  gladness 

Are  waiting  to  worship  thee,  fountain  of  light ! 
Where'er  thy  footsteps  be,  there  do  we  beauty  see 
Thou  kindlest  day  in  the  dwellings  of  night ! 

4.  Where  sleeps  the  thunder,  there  dost  thou  wander, 

Down  neath  the  ocean  deep,  there  dost  thou  stray, 
Kissing  the  stars  at  morn — high  in  the  air  upborne 
Skirting  creation's  far  verge  on  thy  way ! 
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5.  Grandeur  and  glory — they  travel  before  thee, 

Brightness  and  majesty  walk  in  thy  train ! 
Darkness  it  flies  from  thee — clouds  may  not  rise  to  thee 
When  thou  awak'st  from  the  ocean  again. 

6.  Time  cannot  conquer  thee — age  cannot  alter  thee, 

Years  have  no  power  to  limit  thy  sway — 
Strength  and  sublimity — still  they  attend  on  thee 
Pilgrim  of  ages,  but  not  of  decay  ! 

7  Sun  of  the  firmament !  planet  of  wonderment ! 
Now  thy  far  journey  of  day  it  is  done  ; 
Still  art  thou  parting  bright — shedding  immortal  light 
Down  on  thy  throne  of  night— hail !  setting  sun ! 


CHAP.  LII. 

TO  WEE  WILLIE . — Anonymous. 

1.  My  boy  —  my  boy  !  afar  from  thee 

I  sit  to  day — - 
Thy  prattling  sisters  from  my  knee 

Are  far  away : 
But  oh  !  my  thoughts  are  homeward  flown, 
I  seem  to  hear  each  gentle  tone, 
Then  feel  that  I  am  all  alone, 

Wee  Willie  ! 

2.  Alone  ! — No  voice  of  love  to  cheer 

My  lonely  room ; 
But  phantoms  of  the  past  appear, 

Then  melt  in  gloom : 
The  forms  of  other  days  I  see, 
Joys  which  have  been — no  more  to  be- 
But  hope  revives  with  thoughts  of  thee, 
Wee  Willie  ! 

3.  My  child  !  why  wert  thou  spared  when  death 

We  thought  had  cast 
Its  shadows  o'er  thee,  and  each  breath 
Seemed  near  the  last  ? 
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Thy  mother,  weeping,  stood  beside 
Thy  couch  of  sorrow,  dewy  eyed — 
But  Heaven  restored  her  joy,  her  pride, 
Wee  Willie ! 

4.  One  we  had  lost— God  took  the  child 

Which  He  had  given ; 
Our  little  Susan,  undefiled, 

Returned  to  heaven. 
We  loved  her,  but  we  could  not  save  ; 
He  took  her  who  in  mercy  gave  ; 
We  laid  her  in  her  little  grave, 

Wee  Willie ! 

5.  How  know  we  but  her  spirit  now 

Keeps  watch  and  ward 
O'er  those  she  early  left  below— 

An  angel  guard. 
Sweet  watcher  !  round  thy  sister  twin 
Ever  a  holy  guard  remain, 
And  keep  from  sin,  and  all  its  pain, 
Wee  Willie  ! 

6.  If  love  could  shield  thee,  Willie  mine, 

Thou  shouldst  be  free 
From  ill — a  flowery  pathway  thine 

Should  ever  be  ; 
But  vain  such  care,  for  storms  will  rise, 
And  clouds  will  darken  summer  skies, 
And  sin  oft  wear  an  angel's  guise — 
Wee  Willie ! 

7.  It  may  be  that  in  after  days 

Thine  eyes  may  rest 
On  these  poor  lines  I,  weeping,  trace 

When  o'er  my  breast 
The  tall  grass  and  the  rank  weed  grows, 
And  in  the  undisturbed  repose 
Of  death  are  ended  all  my  woes, 
Wee  Willie  ! 
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8.  If  such  should  be,  as  from  the  tomb 
My  voice  regard — 
Now  in  thy  days  of  youthful  bloom 

Serve  ye  the  Lord  ! 
For  streams  of  living  waters  sigh, 
Till  thou  shalt  reach  their  source  orrhigh, 
And  drink  from  thence  and  never  die, 
Wee  Willie  ! 


CHAP.  LUX. 

CULTIVATION  OF  A  DEVOTIONAL  SPIRIT. — Tayler 

1.  I  earnestly  wish  that  I  could  induce  all  young  persons 
to  divest  religion  of  every  gloomy  and  repulsive  association  ; 
to  feel  that  it  does  not  consist,  as  some  would  fain  represent 
it,  in  grave  and  solemn  looks  and  a  sanctified  demeanor,  or 
in  an  affected  fondness  for  long  sermons  and  long  prayers : 
but  that,  properly  understood,  it  is — and  especially  for  the 
young — a  cheerful  and  lightsome  spirit,  springing  up  natu- 
rally in  pure  and  innocent  hearts,  whose  affectionate  confi- 
dence in  the  Universal  Father  is  not  yet  alloyed  with  fear, 
or  weakened  by  distrust. 

2.  Would  you  have  within  your  bosoms  that  peace  which 
the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away  ?  Would  you 
possess  a  source  of  the  purest  and  sweetest  pleasure  ? 
Would  you  have  that  richest  of  all  blessings — a  disposition 
to  relish,  in  their  highest  perfection,  all  the  innocent  and 
rational  enjoyments  of  life?  Let  me  conjure  you  to  cherish  a 
spirit  of  devotion — a  simple-hearted,  fervent  and  affection- 
ate piety.  Accustom  yourselves  to  conceive  of  God  as  a 
merciful  and  gracious  parent — continually  looking  down 
upon  you  with  the  tenderest  concern,  and  inviting  you  to  be 
good,  only  that  you  may  become  everlastingly  happy. 

3.  Consider  yourselves  as  placed  upon  earth  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  doing  the  will  of  God ;  and  remember,  if 
this  be  your  constant  object — whatever  trials,  disappoint- 
ments and  sorrows  you  may  be  doomed  to  experience — you 
will  be  sustained  under  them  all  by  the  noblest  consolations. 
With  the  view  of  keeping  up  a  perpetual  sense  of  your  de- 
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pendence  on  God,  never  omit  to  seek  him,  habitually,  in 
prayer,  and  to  connect  the  thought  of  Him  with  all  that  is 
affecting  and  impressive  in  the  events  of  your  lives — with 
all  that  is  stupendous  and  vast  and  beautiful  in  the  produc- 
i      tions  of  His  creative  power  and  skill. 

4.  Whatever  excites  you — whatever  interests  you — what- 
ever in  the  world  of  nature  or  the  world  of  man,  strikes 
you  as  new  and  extraordinary — refer  it  all  to  God ;  discover 
in  it  some  token  of  his  Providence,  some  proof  of  his  good- 
ness ;  convert  it  into  some  fresh  occasion  of  praising  and 
blessing  his  holy  and  venerable  name.  Do  not  regard  the 
exercises  of  devotion  as  a  bare  duty,  which  have  a  merit  in 
themselves,  however  they  are  performed ;  but  recur  to  them 
as  a  privilege  and  a  happiness,  which  ennobles  and  purifies 
your  nature  and  binds  you  by  the  holiest  of  ties  to  the 
greatest  and  best  of  beings. 

5  And  in  your  daily  addresses  to  God,  do  not  confine  your- 
self to  any  stated  form  of  words,  which  may  be  repeated 
mechanically,  without  any  concurrence  either  of  the  heart 
or  of  the  head ;  but  after  having  reviewed  the  mercies 
of  your  particular  condition — after  having  collected  your 
thoughts,  and  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  wants  and  weak- 
nesses of  your  character — give  utterance  in  the  simple  and 
unstudied  language  which  comes  spontaneously  to  the  lips, 
to  all  those  emotions  of  gratitude  and  holy  fear,  of  submis- 
sion and  trust,  which  cannot  fail  to  arise  in  your  hearts, 
when  you  have  previously  reflected  what  you  are,  and  find 
yourselves  alone  in  the  presence  of  an  Almighty  God. 

6.  Yours  is  the  time  to  cultivate  this  pure,  this  heavenly 
frame  of  mind.  You  have  as  yet  known  God  only  in  his 
countenance  of  love  ;  you  have  felt  his  presence  only  in 
the  communications  of  his  loving  kindness  and  tender  mer- 
cy. Your  hearts  are,  as  yet,  strangers  to  the  fear  of  habi- 
tual guilt ;  but  swell  with  a  holy,  trembling  joy  to  think 
that  He  who  made  heaven  and  earth  is  your  God  and 
Father — that  he  who  controls  the  course  of  nature,  and 
rules  the  destinies  of  nations,  is  not  unmindful  even  of 
you.  Seize,  then,  oh  seize  this  precious,  this  golden  period 
of  existence  !  improve  it  while  it  is  yours  ;  for,  believe  me 
I     it  will  never  return  again. 
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CHAP.  LIV. 

"  THEY  THAT  SEEK  ME  EARLY  SHALL  FIND  ME." 
Willis  Gaylord  Clark. 

1.  Come  while  the  blossoms  of  thy  years  are  brightest, 

Thou  youthful  wanderer  in  a  flowery  maze ; 
Come,  while  the  restless  heart  is  bounding  lightest 

And  joy's  pure  sunbeams  tremble  in  thy  ways  ; 
Come,  while  sweet  thoughts  like  summer  buds  unfolding, 

Waken  rich  feelings  in  the  careless  breast, 
While  yet  thy  hand  th'  ephemeral  wreath  is  holding, 

Come  and  secure  interminable  rest ! 

2.  Soon  will  the  freshness  of  thy  days  be  over, 

And  thy  free  buoyancy  of  soul  be  flown ; 
Pleasure  will  fold  her  wing,  and  friend  and  lover 

Will  to  the  embraces  of  the  worm  have  gone ; 
Those  who  now  love  thee  will  have  passed  forever, 

Their  looks  of  kindness  will  be  lost  to  thee  ; 
Thou  wilt  need  balm  to  heal  thy  spirit's  fever, 

As  thy  sick  heart  broods  over  years  to  be  ! 

3.  Come,  while  the  morning  of  thy  life  is  glowing 

Ere  the  dim  phantom  thou  art  chasing,  die  ; 
Ere  the  gay  spell  which  earth  is  round  tiiee  throwing 

Fades,  like  the  crimson,  from  a  sunset  sky ; 
Life  hath  but  shadows,  save  a  promise  given 

Which  lights  the  future  with  a  fadeless  ray ; 
O  touch  the  sceptre  !  win  a  hope  in  heaven ; 

And  turn  thy  spirit  from  the  world  away ! 

4.  Then  will  the  crosses  of  this  brief  existence 

Seem  airy  nothings  to  thine  ardent  soul 
And  shining  brightly  in  the  forward  distance, 

Will  of  thy  patient  race,  appear  the  goal ; 
Home  of  the  weary  !  where  in  peace  reposing, 

The  spirit  lingers  in  unclouded  bliss, 
Though  o'er  its  dust  the  curtained  grave  is  closing ; — 

Who  would  not,  early,  choose  a  lot  like  this  ? 
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CHAP .  LV. 

DIRGE  FOR  A  YOUNG  GIRL. — R.  C.  Waterston: 

1.  Underneath  the  sod,  low  lying 

Dark  and  drear, 
Sleepeth  one  who  left  in  dying, 
Sorrow  here. 

2.  Yes,  they're  ever  bending  o'er  her 

Eyes  that  weep, 
Forms  that  to  the  cold  grave  bore  her 
Vigils  keep. 

3.  When  the  summer  moon  is  shining 

Soft  and  fair, 
Friends  she  loved,  in  tears  are  twining 
Chaplets  there. 

4.  Eest  in  peace,  thou  gentle  spirit, 

Throned  above  ! 
Souls  like  thine,  with  God  inherit 
Life  and  love  ! 


CHAP.  LVI. 

LINES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  BELOVED  CHILD. 
Anonymous. 

1.  And  hast  thou  sought  thy  heavenly  home, 

Our  fond,  dear  boy — 
The  realms  where  sorrow  dare  not  come 

Where  life  is  joy  ? 
Pure  at  thy  death,  as  at  thy  birth 
Thy  spirit  caught  no  taint  from  earth, 
Even  by  its  bliss  we  mete  our  dearth  ! 

2.  Despair  was  in  our  last  farewell, 

As  closed  thine  eye ; 
Tears  which  our  anguish  may  not  tell 
When  thou  didst  die  ; 
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Words  may  not  paint  our  grief  for  thee, 
Sighs  are  but  bubbles  on  the  sea 
Of  our  unfathomed  agony. 

2.  Thou  wast  a  vision  of  delight 

To  bless  us,  given  ; 
Beauty  embodied  to  our  sight 

A  type  of  heaven , 
So  dear  to  us  thou  wert,  thou  art 
Even  less  thine  own  self  than  a  part 
Of  mine  and  of  thy  mother's  heart ! 

4.  Thy  bright,  brief  day  knew  no  decline- — 

'Twas  cloudless  joy ; 
Sunrise  and  night  alone  were  thine 

Beloved  boy ! 
This  morn  beheld  thee  blithe  and  gay  ; 
That  found  thee  prostrate  in  decay, 
And  ere  a  third  shone,  clay  was  clay! 

5.  Gem  of  our  hearth,  our  household  pride, 

Earth's  undefiled, 
Could  love  have  saved,  thou  had'st  not  died, 

Our  dear,  sweet  child  ! 
Humbly  we  bow  to  Fate's  decree  ; 
Yet  had  we  hoped  that  time  should  see 
Thee  mourn  for  us,  not  us  for  thee  ! 

6.  Do  what  I  may,  go  where  I  will, 

Thou  meet'st  my  sight ; 
There  dost  thou  glide  before  me  still 

A  form  of  light  ! 
I  feel  thy  breath  upon  my  cheek — 
I  see  thee  smile,  I  hear  thee  speak — 
Till,  oh  !  my  heart  is  like  to  break. 

7.  Methinks  thou  smil'st  before  me  now 

With  glance  of  stealth ; 
The  hair  thrown  back  from  thy  full  brow 
In  buoyant  health; 
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I  see  thine  eyes'  deep  violet  light 

Thy  dimpled  cheek  carnationed  bright — 

Thy  clasping  arms  so  round  and  white  I 

8.  The  nursery  shows  thy  pictured  wall 

Thy  bat — thy  bow — 
Thy  cloak  and  bonnet  — club  and  ball — 

But  where  art  thou  ? 
A  corner  holds  thine  empty  chair — 
Thy  play-things  idly  scattered  there 
But  speak  to  us  of  our  despair  ! 

9.  Even  to  the  last,  thy  every  word — 

To  glad — to  grieve — 
Was  sweet  as  sweetest  song  of  bird 

On  summer's  eve  ; 
In  outward  beauty  undecayed, 
Death  o'er  thy  spirit  cast  no  shade 
And  like  the  rainbow,  thou  didst  fade  ! 

10.  We  mourn  for  thee,  when  blind  blank  night 

The  chamber  fills ; 
We  pine  for  thee  when  morn's  first  light 

Reddens  the  hills ; 
The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  sea, 
All— to  the  wall-flower  and  wild  pea — 
Are  changed — we  saw  the  world  through  thee  ' 

11.  And  though,  perchance,  a  smile  may  gleam 

Of  casual  mirth, 
It  doth  not  own,  whate'er  may  seem 

An  inward  birth ; 
We  miss  thy  small  step  on  the  stair  ; 
We  miss  thee  at  thine  evening  prayer ; 
All  day  we  miss  thee — every  where  ! 

12.  Snows  muffled  earth  when  thou  didst  go, 

In  life's  spring-bloom, 
Down  to  the  appointed  house  below— 
The  silent  tomb. 
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But  now  the  green  leaves  of  the  tree 
The  cuckoo  and  the  husy  bee 
Return— but  with  them  bring  not  thee  I 

13.  'Tis  so ;  but  can  it  be— while  flowers 

Revive  again — • 
Man's  doom  in  death,  that  we  and  ours 

For  aye  remain  ? 
Oh  !  can  it  be,  that  o'er  the  grave 
The  grass,  renewed,  should  yearly  wave, 
Yet  God  forget  our  child  to  save  ? 

14.  It  cannot  be  ;  for  were  it  so 

Thus  man  could  die  ; 
Life  were  a  mockery,  thought  were  woe 

And  truth  a  lie  ; 
Heaven  were  a  coinage  of  the  brain. 
Religion  phrensy,  virtue  vain, 
And  all  our  hopes  to  meet  again  ! 

15.  Then  be  to  us,  O  dear,  lost  child ! 

With  beam  of  love, 
A  star,  death's  uncongenial  wild 

Smiling  above  ! 
Soon,  soon,  thy  little  feet  have  trode 
The  sky-ward  path,  the  seraph's  road 
That  led  thee  back  from  man  to  God  I 

26.  Yet  'tis  sweet  balm  to  our  despair, 

Fond,  fairest  boy 
That  heaven  is  God's  and  thou  art  there, 

With  him  in  joy ; 
There  past  are  death  and  all  its  woes — 
There  beauty's  stream  forever  flows — « 
And  pleasure's  day  no  sunset  knows ! 

17.  Farewell,  then — for  a  while,  farewell — 
Pride  of  my  heart ! 
It  cannot  be  that  long  we  dwell 
Thus  torn  apart ; 
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Time's  shadows,  like  the  shuttle  flee 
And  dark  howe'er  life's  night  may  be, 
Beyond  the  grave  I'll  meet  with  thee  I 

CHAP.  LVII. 

THE  BROKEN  HEART. — Anonymous. 

1.  There  is  a  grief  that  doth  not  wring 

The  bosom  with  a  single  sigh ; 
That  doth  not  shade  the  brow,  nor  bring, 

The  moisture  from  the  heavy  eye , 
But  lives  where  men  cannot  intrude, 

Of  human  things  a  thing  apart, 
In  the  deep  bosom's  solitude, 

And  there  it  feasts  upon  the  heart. 

2.  It  is  a  quiet  reveller, 

As  is  the  noiseless  coffin-worm, 
That  lone  and  sullen  banqueter, 

That  fattens  on  the  human  form — 
No  wassail  shout,  no  song  of  glee, 

Is  heard  within  the  narrow  dome  ; 
No  echoes  tell  the  revelry 

That  cheers  the  earth-worm  in  his  home. 

3.  Such  is  that  sorrow's  festival, 

But  ah,  it  has  a  higher  prey  ; 
A  loftier  victim  in  its  thrall, 

A  nobler  mansion  than  the  clay- 
That  wasting  sorrow  doth  inherit 

A  palace  framed  with  wond'rous  art ; 
That  palace  is  the4mman  spirit — 

That  victim  is  the  broken  heart. 
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CHAP.  LVIII. 

THE  LAST  WISH  OF  THE  ORNITHOLOGIST. — Anonymous. 
1.  In  some  wild  forest  shade, 
Under  some  spreading  oak  or  waving  pine 
Or  old  elm  festooned  with  the  gadding  vine 
Let  me  be  laid. 


2.  In  this  dim,  lonely  grot 

No  foot  intrusive  will  disturb  my  dust ; 
But  o'er  me  songs  of  the  wild  birds  shall  burst, 
Cheering  the  spot. 

3.  Not  amid  charnel  stones, 

Or  coffins  dark  and  thick  with  ancient  mould, 
With  tattered  pall  and  fringe  of  cankered  gold, 
May  rest  my  bones  ; 

4.  But  let  the  dewy  rose, 

The  snow-drop  and  the  violet  lend  perfume 
Above  the  spot  where,  in  my  grassy  tomb 
I  take  repose. 

5.  Year  after  year 

Within  the  silver  birch-tree  o'er  me  hung 
The  chirping  wren  shall  rear  her  callow  young. 
Shall  build  her  dwelling  near. 

6.  And  ever  at  the  purple  dawn  of  day 
The  lark  shall  chaunt  a  pealing  song  above, 
And  the  shrill  quail  shall  pipe  her  hymn 

When  eve  grows  dim  and  gray. 

7.  The  black-bird  and  the  thrush, 
The  golden  oriole  shall  float  around 
And  waken,  with  a  mellow  gust  of  sound 

The  forest's  solemn  hushc 
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8.  Birds  from  the  distant  sea 
Shall,  sometimes,  hither  flock  on  snowy  wings, 
And  soar  above  my  dust  in  airy  rings, 
Singing  a  dirge  to  me. 


CHAP.  LIX. 

THE  MOTHERLESS. 

1.  You're  weary,  precious  ones  !  your  eyes 

Are  wandering  far  and  wide  ; 
Think  ye  of  her  who  knew  so  well 

Your  tender  thoughts  to  guide — 
Who  could  to  wisdom's  sacred  lore 

Your  fixed  attention  claim  ? 
Ah  !  never  from  your  hearts  erase 

That  blessed  mother's  name  ! 

2.  'Tis  time  to  say  your  evening  hymn, 

My  youngest  infant  dove  ! 
Come,  press  thy  velvet  cheek  to  mine, 

And  learn  the  lay  of  love  ; 
My  sheltering  arms  can  clasp  you  all, 

My  poor,  deserted  throng  ! 
Cling,  as  you  used  to  cling  to  her 

Who  sings  the  angel's  song. 

3  Begin,  sweet  birds  !  the  accustomed  strain  ; 

Come  warble  loud  and  clear ; 
Alas  !  alas  !  you're  weeping  all 

You're  sobbing  in  my  ear  ! 
Good  night !  go  say  the  prayer  she  taught 

Beside  your  little  bed  ; 
The  lips  that  used  to  bless  you  there 

Are  silent  with  the  dead  ! 

4.  A  father's  hand  your  course  may  guide, 
Amid  the  thorns  of  life  ; 
His  care  protect  these  shrinking  plants 
That  dread  the  storms  of  strife  ; 
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But  who  upon  your  infant  hearts 
Shall  like  the  mother  write  ? 

Who  touch  the  strings  that  rule  the  soul, 
Dear,  smitten  flock !  good  night ! 


CHAP.  LX. 

SOURCES  OF  HAPPINESS. — Mrs.  Butler. 

1.  I'll  tell  thee  why  this  weary  world  me  seemeth 
But  as  the  visions  light  of  one  who  dreameth, 

Which  pass  like  clouds,  leaving,  no  trace  behind ; 
Why  this  strange  life,  so  full  of  sin  and  folly 
In  me  awakeneth  no  melancholy, 

Nor  leaveth  shade  or  sadness  on  my  mind. 

2.  'Tis  not  that  with  an  undiscerning  eye 
I  see  the  pageant  wild  go  dancing  by, 

Mistaking  that  which  falsest  is,  for  true ; 
'Tis  not  that  pleasure  hath  entwined  me — 
'Tis  not  that  sorrow  hath  enshrined  me ; 

I  bear  no  badge  of  roses  or  of  rue  ; — 
But  in  the  inmost  chambers  of  my  soul 

There  is  another  world,  a  blessed  home, 
O'er  which  no  living  power  doth  hold  control, 

Anigh  to  which  ill  things  do  never  come. 

3.  There  shineth  the  glad  sunlight  of  clear  thought, 

With  hope  and  faith,  holding  communion  high, 
Over  a  fragrant  land  with  flowers  wrought, 

Where  gush  the  living  springs  of  poesy; 
There  speak  the  voices  that  I  love  to  hear, 

There  smile  the  glances  that  I  love  to  see, 
There  live  the  forms  of  those  my  soul  holds  dear, 

For  ever  in  that  secret  world  with  me. 

4.  They  who  have  walked  with  me  along  life's  way 

And  severed  been  by  fortune's  adverse  tide — 
Who  ne'er  again,  through  time's  uncertain  day, 
In  weal  or  woe,  may  wander  by  my  side ; 
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These  all  dwell  here  ;  nor  these,  whom  life  alone 

Divideth  from  me,  but  the  dead, — the  dead  : 
Those  weary  ones,  who  to  their  rest  are  gone, 

Whose  foot-prints  from  the  earth  have  vanished: 
Here  dwell  they  all :  and  here,  within  this  world, 
Like  light  within  a  summer  sun-cloud  furled, 

My  spirit  dwells.    Therefore  this  evil  life, 
With  all  its  gilded  snares  and  fair  deceivings, 
Its  wealth,  its  want,  its  pleasures  and  its  grievings  ; 

Nor  frights,  nor  frets  me,  with  its  idle  strife. 
O,  thou  !  who  readest,  of  thy  courtesy, 
Whoe'er  thou  art,  I  wish  the  same  to  thee  ! 


CHAP.  LXI. 

A  LAMENT  FOR  THE  WISSAHICCON.— Mrs.  Butler. 

1.  The  waterfall  is  calling  me, 

With  its  merry,  gleesome  flow, 
And  the  green  boughs  are  beckoning  me 

To  where  the  wild  flowers  grow  : 
I  may  not  go,  I  may  not  go, 
To  where  the  sunny  waters  flow, 
To  where  the  wild  flowers  blow; 
I  must  stay  here, 
In  prison  drear, 
Oh,  heavy  life  !  wear  on,  wear  on, 
Would  God  that  thou  wert  done  ! 

2.  The  busy  mill-wheel  round  and  round, 
Goes  turning  with  its  reckless  sound, 
And  o'er  the  dam  the  waters  flow 
Into  the  foaming  stream  below, 

And  deep  and  dark  away  they  glide 
To  meet  the  broad,  bright  river's  tide : 
And  all  the  way, 
They  murmuring  say : 
"  Oh  child  !  why  art  thou  far  away  ? 
Come  back  into  the  sun  and  stray 
Upon  our  mossy  side  !" 

24 
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3.  I  may  not  go,  I  may  not  go, 

To  where  the  gold,  green  waters  run, 
All  shining  in  the  summer's  sun, 
And  leap  from  off  the  dam  below 
Into  a  whirl  of  boiling  snow, 
Laughing  and  shouting  as  they  go  ; 
I  must  stay  here, 
In  prison  drear ; 
Oh,  heavy  life  !  wear  on,  wear  on, 
Would  God  that  thou  wert  done  ! 

4.  The  soft  spring  wind  goes  passing  by 

Into  the  forests  wide  and  cool ; 
The  clouds  go  trooping  through  the  sky 

To  look  down  on  some  glassy  pool : 
The  sunshine  makes  the  world  rejoice, 
And  all  of  them,  with  gentle  voice, 
Call  me  away, 
With  them  to  stay 
The  blessed,  livelong  summer's  day. 

5.  I  may  not  go,  I  may  not  go, 

Where  the  sweet  breathing  spring  winds  blow, 

Nor  where  the  silver  clouds  go  by, 

Across  the  deep,  blue  sky, 

Nor  where  the  sunshine,  warm  and  bright 

Comes  down  like  a  still  shower  of  light ; 

I  must  stay  here, 

In  prison  drear ; 
Oh,  heavy  life  !  wear  on,  wear  on, 
Would  God  that  thou  wert  done  ! 

6.  Oh,  that  I  were  a  thing  wrn  wings  ! 
A  bird,  that  in  a  May-hedge  sings ! 
Or  lonely  heather-bell  that  swings 

Upon  some  wild  hill  side  ; 
Or  even  a  silly  senseless  stone, 
With  dark,  green,  starry  moss  o'ergrown, 

Round  which  the  waters  glide  ! 
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CHAP.  LXII. 

LINES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  JOSEPH  RODMAN  DRAKE. 
Halleck. 

1.  Green  be  the  turf  above  thee 

Friend  of  my  better  days  ! 
None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee 
Nor  named  thee  but  to  praise. 

2.  Tears  fell  when  thou  wert  dying 

From  eyes  unused  io  weep, 
And  long  where  thou  art  lying 
Will  tears  the  cold  turf  steep. 

3.  When  hearts  whose  truth  was  proven 

Like  thine,  are  laid  in  earth, 
There  should  a  wreath  be  woven 
To  tell  the  world  their  worth. 

4.  And  I,  who  woke  each  morrow 

To  clasp  thy  hand  in  mine, 
Who  shared  thy  joy  and  sorrow, 
Whose  weal  and  woe  were  thine— 

5.  It  should  be  mine  to  braid  it 

Around  thy  faded  brow  ; 
But  I've  in  vain  essayed  it, 
And  feel  I  cannot  now. 

6.  While  memory  bids  me  weep  thee, 

Nor  thoughts  nor  words  are  free, 
The  grief  is  fixed  too  deeply 
That  mourns  a  man  like  thee. 
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CHAP.  LXIII. 

REFLECTIONS.— Anonymous. 

1.  Slow  sweeps  the  northern  blast 

Along  the  dreary  way — 
While  from  the  ice-bound  streams 
The  chilling  moon-beams  play — 
Yet  still  I  love  to  linger  here 
While  sad  remembrance  claims  a  tear, 
For  joys  which  youthful  fancy  brought 
When  pleasure  stamped  each  glowing  thought. 

2.  Ah !  then  what  scenes  arose 

What  pleasures  thrilled  the  breast, 
How  beamed  the  distant  world 

In  dazzling  splendor  drest ! 

Ambition  waked  each  dormant  power 
While  fancy  lured  me  to  her  bower, 
Hope's  day-star  beamed — the  faltering  ray 
Presaged  a  bright,  a  prosperous  day. 

3.  But  now  the  scene,  how  changed! 

What  clouds  of  darkness  roll ! 
Cold  each  aspiring  thought — 

The  winter  of  the  soul ! 

No  more  my  bosom  swells  with  joy  ; 
No  flattering  scenes  my  thoughts  employ 
But  hopes,  once  fondly  cherished,  seem 
The  phantoms  of  a  feverish  dream  ! 

4..  Thou  God  of  all !  whose  power 

The  elements  obey — 
Save  me  from  passion's  rage, 

From  pleasure's  maddening  sway! 

Thou  see'st  my  heart  with  rapture  glow 
Thou  see'st  my  life-blood  swiftly  flow, 
When  fancy,  pleasure,  passion,  fire, 
Reason,  too  weak,  to  rule  desire — 

Ah  !  when,  from  all  illusion  free 

Shall  every  hope  be  placed  in  Thee  ? 
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CHAP.  LXIV. 

TRUST  IN  PROVIDENCE.— Wordsworth. 

1.  How  beautiful  this  dome  of  sky 
And  the  vast  hills  in  fluctuation  fixed 

At  thy  command,  how  awful !    Shall  the  Soul, 
Human  and  rational,  report  of  Thee 
Even  less  than  these  ?    Be  mute  who  will,  who  can 
Yet  I  will  praise  thee  with  impassioned  voice : 
My  lips  that  may  forget  thee  in  the  crowd, 
Cannot  forget  thee  here ;  where  thou  hast  built 
For  thy  own  glory  in  the  wilderness ! 

2.  Me  didst  thou  constitute  a  Priest  of  thine, 
In  such  a  temple  as  we  now  behold 

Reared  for  thy  presence  ;  therefore  am  I  bound 
To  worship  here  and  every  where,  as  one 
Not  doomed  to  ignorance,  though  forced  to  tread 
From  childhood  up,  the  ways  of  poverty ; 
From  unreflecting  ignorance  preserved 
And  from  debasement  rescued.    By  thy  grace 
The  particle  divine  remained  unquenched, 
And  mid  the  wild  weeds  of  a  rugged  soil, 
Thy  bounty  caused  to  flourish  deathless  flowers 
From  Paradise  transplanted  ;  wintery  age 
Impends — the  frost  will  gather  round  my  heart, 
And  if  they  wither  I  am  worse  than  dead ! 

3.  Come  labor,  when  the  worn  out  frame  requires 
Perpetual  Sabbath  ;  come  disease  and  want, 
And  sad  exclusion  through  decay  of  sense  ; 
But  leave  me  unabated  trust  in  Thee — 

And  let  thy  favor,  to  the  end  of  life 
Inspire  me  with  ability  to  seek 
Repose,  and  hope,  among  eternal  things — 
Father  of  heaven  and  earth  !  and  I  am  rich 
And  will  possess  my  portion  in  content ! 

4.  And  what  are  things  eternal  ?    Powers  depart, 
Possessions  vanish,  and  opinions  change, 
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And  passions  hold  a  fluctuating  seat ; 

But  by  the  storms  of  circumstance  unshaken, 

And  subject  neither  to  eclipse  nor  wane, 

Duty  exists  ;  immutably  survive 

For  our  support,  the  measures  and  the  forms 

Which  an  abstract  intelligence  supplies  ; 

Whose  kingdom  is  where  time  and  space  are  not. 

5.  Thou  dread  Source 
Prime  self-existing  Cause  and  End  of  all 
That  in  the  scale  of  being  fill  their  place 
Above  our  human  region,  or  below, 

Set  and  sustained — Thou  who  didst  wrap  the  cloud 

Of  infancy  around  us,  that  Thyself 

Therein  with  our  simplicity  awhile 

Might 'st  hold  on  earth  communion  undisturbed — 

Who  from  the  anarchy  of  dreaming  sleep, 

Or  from  its  death-like  void,  with  punctual  care 

And  touch  as  gentle  as  the  morning  light 

Eestor'st  us  daily  to  the  powers  of  sense 

And  reason's  steadfast  rule — Thou,  thou  alone 

Art  everlasting ! 

6.  This  Universe  shall  pass  away — a  work 
Glorious,  because  the  shadow  of  thy  might 
A  step,  or  link,  for  intercourse  with  Thee. 
Ah!  if  the  time  must  come,  in  which  my  feet 
No  more  shall  stray  where  meditation  leads, 

By  flowing  stream,  through  wood  or  craggy  wild, 
Loved  haunts  like  these,  the  unimprisoned  mind 
May  yet  have  scope  to  range  among  her  own, 
Her  thoughts,  her  images,  her  high  desires. 

7.  If  the  dear  faculty  of  sight  should  fail, 
Still  it  may  be  allowed  me  to  remember 
What  visionary  powers  of  eye  and  soul 

In  youth  were  mine  ;  when  stationed  on  the  top 
Of  some  high  hill — expectant  I  beheld 
The  sun  rise  up,  from  distant  climes  returned, 
Darkness  to  chase,  and  sleep,  and  bring  the  day, 
His  bounteous  gift !  or  saw  him  toward  the  deep 
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Sink,  with  a  retinue  of  flaming  clouds 
Attended  ;  then  my  spirit  was  entranced, 
With  joy  exalted  to  beatitude  ; 
The  measure  of  my  soul  was  filled  with  bliss 
And  holiest  love  ;  as  earth,  sea,  air,  with  light, 
With  pomp,  with  glory,  with  magnificence  ! 

8.  Man  is  of  dust :  ethereal  hopes  are  his, 
Which  when  they  should  sustain  themselves  aloft 
Want  due  consistence  :  like  a  pillar  of  smoke, 
That  with  majestic  energy  from  earth 

Rises  ;  but  having  reached  the  thinner  air, 
Melts  and  dissolves,  and  is  no  longer  seen. 
From  this  infirmity  of  mortal  kind 
Sorrow  proceeds,  which  else  were  not ;  at  least 
If  grief  be  something  hallowed  and  ordained — 
If  in  proportion  it  be  just  and  meet, 
Through  this  'tis  able  to  maintain  its  hold 
In  that  excess  which  conscience  disapproves. 

9.  For  who  could  sink  and  settle  to  that  point 
Of  selfishness  ;  so  senseless  who  could  be 
As  long  and  perse veringly  to  mourn 

For  any  object  of  his  love,  removed 
From  this  unstable  world,  if  he  could  fix 
A  satisfying  view  upon  that  state 
Of  pure,  imperishable  blessedness, 
Which  reason  promises,  and  Holy  Writ 
Ensures  to  all  believers  ?    Yet  mistrust 
Is  of  such  incapacity,  methinks 
No  natural  branch  ;  despondency  far  less. 

10.  And  if  there  be,  whose  tender  frames  have  drooped 
Even  to  the  dust,  apparently  through  weight 
Of  anguish  unrelieved,  and  lack  of  power 
An  agonizing  sorrow  to  transmute, 
Infer  not  hence  a  hope  from  those  withheld 
When  wanted  most ;  a  confidence  impaired 
So  pitiably,  that  having  ceased  to  see 
With  bodily  eye,  they  are  borne  down  by  love 
Of  what  is  lost,  and  perish  through  regret. 
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11.  I  cannot  doubt  that  they  whom  you  deplore 
Are  glorified ;  or  if  they  sleep,  shall  wake 
From  sleep,  and  dwell  with  God  in  endless  love. 
Hope  below  this  consists  not  with  belief 
In  mercy,  carried  infinite  degrees 
Beyond  the  tenderness  of  human  hearts ; 
Hope  below  this  consists  not  with  belief, 
In  perfect  wisdom  guiding  mightiest  power 
That  finds  no  limits  but  her  own  pure  will ! 


CHAP.  LXV. 

THE  PERVADING  PRINCIPLE  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 
Wordsworth. 

1.  To  every  form  of  being  is  assigned 
An  active  principle  ;  howe'er  removed 
From  sense  and  observation,  it  subsists 
In  all  things,  in  all  natures,  in  the  stars 
Of  azure  heaven,  the  unenduring  clouds, 
In  flower  and  tree,  in  every  pebbly  stone 
That  paves  the  brooks,  the  stationary  rocks 
The  moving  waters,  and  the  invisible  air. 
Whate'er  exists  hath  properties  that  spread 
Beyond  itself,  communicating  good, 

A  simple  blessing,  or  with  evil  mixed  : 
Spirit  that  knows  no  insulated  spot 
No  chasm,  no  solitude  ;  from  link  to  link 
It  circulates,  the  soul  of  all  the  worlds. 

2.  This  is  the  freedom  of  the  Universe  ; 
Unfolded  still  the  more,  more  visible, 

The  more  we  know  ;  and  yet  is  reverenced  least 

And  least  respected  in  the  human  mind 

Its  most  apparent  home.    The  food  of  hope 

Is  meditated  action  ;  robbed  of  this 

Her  sole  support,  she  languishes  and  dies. 

We  perish  also  ;  for  we  live  by  hope 

And  by  desire ;  we  see  by  the  glad  light 

And  breathe  the  sweet  air  of  futurity, 

And  so  we  live,  or  else  we  have  no  life. 
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3.  To-morrow  —  nay,  perchance  this  very  hour 
Those  blooming  boys,  whose  hearts  are  almost  sick 
With  present  triumph,  will  be  sure  to  find 

A  field  before  them  freshened  with  the  dew 
Of  other  expectation  —  in  which  course 
Their  happy  year  spins  round.    The  youth  obeys 
A  like  glad  impulse ;  and  so  moves  the  man 
'Mid  all  his  apprehensions,  cares  and  fears — 
Or  so  he  ought  to  move. 

4.  Ah  !  why,  in  age 
Do  we  revert  so  fondly  to  the  walks 

Of  childhood  —  but  that  there  the  soul  discerns, 
The  dear  memorial  footsteps  unimpaired 
Of  her  own  native  vigor  —  thence  can  hear 
"Reverberations,  and  a  choral  song 
Commingling  with  the  incense  that  ascends 
Undaunted  toward  the  imperishable  heavens 
From  her  own  lonely  altar. 

5.  Rightly  is  it  said 
That  man  descends  into  the  vale  of  years  ; 
Yet  have  I  thought  that  we  might  also  speak, 
And  not  presumptuously,  I  trust,  of  age 

As  of  a  final  eminence,  though  bare 

In  aspect  and  forbidding,  yet  a  point 

On  which,  'tis  not  impossible  to  sit 

In  awful  sovereignty  —  a  place  of  power — 

A  throne,  that  may  be  likened  unto  his 

Who  in  some  placid  day  of  summer,  looks 

Down  from  a  mountain  top  —  say  one  of  those 

High  peaks  that  bound  the  vale  where  now  we  are. 

6.  Faint  and  diminished  to  the  gazing  eye 
Forest  and  field  and  hill  and  dale  appear 
With  all  the  shapes  upon  their  surface  spread ; 
But  while  the  gross  and  visible  frame  of  things 
Relinquishes  its  hold  upon  the  sense, 

Yea,  almost  on  the  mind  herself,  and  seems 
All  unsubstantiated — how  loud  the  voice 
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Of  waters,  with  invigorated  peal 
From  the  full  river  in  the  vale  below 
Ascending. 

7.  For  on  that  superior  height 
Who  sits,  is  disencumbered  from  the  press 
Of  near  obstructions,  and  is  privileged 

To  breathe  in  solitude  above  the  host 

Of  ever  humming  insects,  mid  thin  air 

That  suits  not  them.    The  murmur  of  the  leaves 

Many  and  idle,  visits  not  his  ear ; 

This  he  is  freed  from,  and  from  thousand  notes 

Not  less  unnecessary,  not  less  vain  than  these— 

By  which  the  finer  passages  of  sense 

Are  occupied  ;  and  the  soul  that  would  incline 

To  listen,  is  prevented  or  deterred. 

8.  And  may  it  not  be  hoped,  that  placed  by  age 
In  like  removal,  tranquil,  though  severe, 
We  are  not  so  removed  for  utter  loss  ; 

But  for  some  favor  suited  to  our  need  ? 

What  more  than  that  the  severing  should  confer 

Fresh  power  to  commune  with  the  invisible  world, 

And  hear  the  mighty  stream  of  tendency 

Uttering  for  elevation  of  our  thought, 

A  clear,  sonorous  voice,  inaudible 

To  the  vast  multitude;  whose  doom  it  is 

To  run  the  giddy  round  of  vain  delight, 

Or  fret  and  labor  on  the  plain, below. 


CHAP.  LXVI. 

A  PSALM  OF  LIFE.— Longfellow. 
1.  Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers 
Life  is  but  an  empty  dream  ! 
For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers, 
And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 
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2.  Life  is  real !  life  is  earnest  ! 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal ; 
Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest, 
Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

3.  Not  enjoyment  and  not  sorrow, 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way  ; 
But  to  act  that  each  to-morrow 
Find  us  farther  than  to-day. 

4.  Art  is  long,  and  time  is  fleeting, 

And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave, 
Still  like  muffled  drums  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave  ! 

5.  In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle 

In  the  bivouac*  of  life, 
Be  not  like  dumb  driven  cattle, 
Be  a  hero  in  the  strife  ! 

6.  Trust  no  future  howe'er  pleasant 

Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead — 
Act — act  in  the  living  Present ! 
Heart  within  and  God  o'erhead. 

7.  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 

8.  Footprints  that  perhaps  another 

Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  train, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwreck'd  brother, 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

9.  Let  us  then,  be  up  and  doing 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate  ; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. 


*  Bivouac  The  guard  or  watch  of  a  whole  army,  as  in  case  of 

jreat  danger  of  surprise  or  attack. 
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CHAP.  LXVII. 

PASS  ON,  RELENTLESS  WORLD.— George  Lunt. 

1.  Swifter  and  swifter  day  by  day, 

Down  time's  unquiet  current  hurled, 
Thou  passest  on  thy  restless  way 

Tumultuous  and  unstable  world  ! 
Thou  passest  on  !    Time  hath  not  seen 

Delay  upon  thy  hurried  path  ; 
And  prayers  and  tears  alike  have  been 

In  vain  to  stay  thy  course  of  wrath  ! 

2.  Thou  passest  on — and  with  thee  go 

The  loves  of  youth,  the  cares  of  age  ; 
And  smiles  and  tears,  and  joy  and  woe, 

Are  on  thy  history's  troubled  page  ! 
There  every  day  like  yesterday 

Writes  hopes  that  end  in  mockery ; 
But  who  shall  tear  the  veil  away 

Before  the  abyss  of  things  to  be  ? 

3.  Thou  passest  on — and  at  thy  side, 

Even  as  a  shade,  oblivion  treads, 
And  o'er  the  dreams  of  human  pride 

His  misty  shroud  forever  spreads  ; 
Where  all  thine  iron  hand  hath  traced 

Upon  that  gloomy  scroll  to-day, 
With  records,  ages  since  effaced — 

Like  them  shall  live — like  them  decay. 

4.  Thou  passest  on — with  thee  the  vain, 

Who  sport  upon  thy  flaunting  blaze, 
Pride,  framed  of  dust  and  folly's  train, 

Who  court  thy  love  and  run  thy  ways: 
But  thou  and  I — and  be  it  so — 

Press  onward  to  eternity  ; 
Yet  not  together  let  us  go 

To  that  deep  voiced  but  shoreless  sea. 
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5.  Thou  hast  thy  friends — I  would  have  mine, 

Thou  hast  thy  thoughts — leave  me  my  own ; 
I  kneel  not  at  thy  gilded  shrine, 

I  bow  not  at  thy  slavish  throne  ; 
I  see  them  pass  without  a  sigh — 

They  wake  no  swelling  raptures  now, 
The  fierce  delights  that  fire  thine  eye, 

The  triumphs  of  thy  haughty  brow. 

6.  Pass  on,  relentless  world  !  I  grieve 

No  more  for  all  that  thou  hast  riven ; 
Pass  on  in  God's  name — only  leave 

The  things  thou  never  yet  hast  given — 
A  heart  at  ease,  a  mind  at  home, 

Affections  fixed  above  thy  sway, 
Faith  set  upon  a  world  to  come 

And  patience  through  life's  little  day. 


CHAP.  LXVIII. 
LIFE  AND  DEATH. — Countess  of  Pembroke. 

1.  It  seems  to  me  strange,  and  a  thing  much  to  be  mar- 
velled, that  the  laborer  to  repose  himself,  hasteneth,  as  it 
were,  the  course  of  the  sun ;  that  the  mariner  rows  with 
all  his  force  to  attain  the  port,  and  with  a  joyful  cry 
salutes  the  descried  land  ;  that  the  traveller  is  never 
quiet  or  content  till  he  be  at  the  end  of  his  voyage ;  and 
that  we,  in  the  meanwhile,  tied  in  this  world  to  a  perpetual 
task,  tossed  with  continual  tempests,  tired  with  a  rough 
and  cumbersome  way,  cannot  yet  see  the  end  of  our  labor 
but  with  grief,  nor  behold  our  port  but  wifh  tears,  nor  the 
approach  of  our  home  and  quiet  abode  but  with  horror  and 
trembling. 

2.  This  life  is  but  a  Penelope's  web,  wherein  we  are  all 
doing  and  undoing  ;  a  sea  open  to  all  winds,  which,  some- 
times within,  sometimes  without,  never  cease  to  torment 
us ;  a  weary  journey  through  extreme  heats  and  colds,  over 
high  mountains  steep  rocks,  and  thievish  deserts.  And  so 
we  term  it  in  weaving  this  web,  in  rowing  at  this  oar,  in 
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passing  this  miserable  way.  Yet  lo,  when  death  comes  to 
end  our  work ;  when  she  stretches  out  her  arms  to  pull  us 
into  the  port ;  when  after  so  many  dangerous  passages 
and  loathsome  lodgings,  she  would  conduct  us  to  our  true 
home  and  resting  place  ;  instead  of  rejoicing  at  the  end  of 
our  labor,  of  taking  comfort  at  the  sight  of  our  land,  of 
singing  at  the  approach  of  our  happy  mansion,  we  would 
fain  (who  would  believe  it  ?)  retake  our  work  in  hand ;  wo 
would  again  hoist  sail  to  the  wind  and  willingly  undertake 
our  journey  anew. 

3.  No  more  then  remember  we  our  pains ;  our  ship- 
wrecks  and  dangers  are  forgotten  ;  we  fear  no  more  the 
travails  and  the  tKeives.  Contrariwise,  we  apprehend 
death  as  an  extreme  pain,  we  doubt  it  as  a  rock,  we  fly  it 
as  a  thief.  We  do  as  little  children  who  all  the  day  com- 
plain, and  when  the  medicine  is  brought  them,  they  are  no 
longer  sick ;  as  they  who  all  the  week  long  run  up  and 
down  the  streets  with  the  pain  of  the  teeth  and  seeing  the 
barber  coming  to  pull  them  out,  feel  no  more  pain.  We 
have  more  sense  of  the  medicine's  bitterness,  soon  gone, 
than  of  a  bitter  languishing,  long  continued  ;  more  feeling 
of  death,  the  end  of  our  miseries,  than  the  endless  misery 
of  our  life.  We  fear  that  we  ought  to  hope  for,  and  w» 
wish  for  that  we  ought  to  fear. 


CHAP.  LXIX. 
prayer—Rev.  s.  f.  smith. 

1.  The  breezes  are  cold,  as  from  Cedron  they  flow,, 
And  over  Gethsernane  quivering  they  go — 
But  Jesus  regards  not  the  chill  of  the  air, 

He  came  to  Gethsemane's  garden  for  prayer  ! 

2.  The  heavens  are  covered  with  wild-looking  clouds 
And  darkness  unwonted  the  soft  twilight  shrouds— 
But  Jesus  beholds  not  the  terrors  they  wear, 

He  came  to  Gethsemane's  garden  for  prayer ! 
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8.  The  hours  of  the  night-shade  pass  sadly  away, 
And  long  is  the  time  to  the  dawning  of  day — 
But  though  weary  the  hours,  he  lingers  still  there- — 
He  came  to  Gethsemane's  garden  for  prayer ! 

4.  Thus  Jesus  prepared  for  that  ocean  of  woe 
That  soon  on  his  soul  in  its  wrath  was  to  flow — 
The  dark  scenes  of  pain  he  was  strengthened  to  bear, 
He  was  heard  when  those  hours  he  devoted  to  prayer  ! 

5.  My  soul,  when  the  tempest  of  sorrow  is  high, 
O'erwhelmed  with  thine  anguish  to  God  lift  thy  cry— - 
Oh  !  yield  not  thy  thoughts  to  the  woes  of  despair, 
For  God  ever  hears  and  will  answer  thy  prayer ! 


CHAP.  LXX. 

DIRGE  OF  ALARIC  THE  VISIGOTH, — Edward  Everett. 

1.  When  I  am  dead,  no  pageant  train 

Shall  waste  their  sorrows  at  my  bier. 
Nor  worthless  pomp  of  homage  vain 

Stain  it  with  hypocritic  tear  ; 
For  I  will  die,  as  I  did  live, 
Nor  take  the  boon  I  cannot  give. 

2.  Ye'  shall  not  raise  a  marble  bust 

Upon  the  spot  where  I  repose  ; 
Ye  shall  not  fawn  before  my  dust 

In  hollow  circumstance  of  woes ; 
Nor  sculptured  clay,  with  lying  breath 
Insult  the  clay  that  moulds  beneath. 

3.  Ye  shall  not  pile,  with  servile  toil 

Your  monuments  upon  my  breast ; 
Nor  yet  within  the  common  soil 

Lay  down  the  wreck  of  power  to  rest ; 
Where  man  can  boast  that  he  has  trod 
On  him  that  was  "  the  scourge  of  God." 
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4.  But  ye  the  mountain  stream  shall  turn, 

And  lay  its  secret  channel  bare, 
And  hollow  for  your  sovereign's  urn 

A  resting  place  forever  there  ; 
Then  bid  its  everlasting  springs 
Flow  back  upon  the  king  of  kings  ; 
And  never  be  the  secret  said 
Until  the  deep  give  up  its  dead. 

5.  My  gold  and  silver  ye  shall  fling 

Back  to  the  clods  that  gave  them  birth ; 
The  captured  crowns  of  many  a  king 

The.  ransom  of  a  conquered  earth  ; 
For  e'en  though  dead  will  I  control 
The  trophies  of  the  capitol. 

6.  But  when  beneath  the  mountain  tide 

Ye've  laid  your  monarch  down  to  rot, 
Ye  shall  not  rear  upon  its  side 

Pillar  or  mound  to  mark  the  spot : . 
For  long  enough  the  world  has  shook 
Beneath  the  terrors  of  my  look  ; 
And  now  that  I  have  run  my  race 
The  astonished  realms  shall  rest  a  space. 

7.  My  course  was  like  a  river  deep, 

And  from  the  northern  hills  I  burst, 
Across  the  world  in  wrath  to  sweep, 

And  where  I  went,  the  spot  was  cursed ; 
Nor  blade  of  grass  again  was  seen 
Where  Alaric  and-  his  hosts  had  been ! 

8.  See  how  their  haughty  barriers  fail 

Beneath  the  terrors  of  the  Goth 
Their  iron-breasted  legions  quail 

Before  my  ruthless  sabaoth, 
And  low  the  queen  of  empires  kneels 
And  grovels  at  my  chariot  wheels  ! 
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9.  Not  for  myself,  did  I  ascend 

In  judgment  my  triumphal  car 
'Twas  God  alone,  on  high  did  send 

The  avenging  Scythian  to  the  war, 
To  shake  abroad  with  iron  hand 
The  appointed  scourge  of  his  command, 

10.  With  iron  hand  that  scourge  I  reared 

O'er  guilty  king  and  guilty  realm  ; 
Destruction  was  the  ship  I  steer'd 

And  vengeance  sat  upon  the  helm, 
When  launched  in  fury  on  the  flood 
I  ploughed  my  way  through  seas  of  blood, 
And  in  the  stream  their  hearts  had  spilt 
Washed  out  the  long  arrear  of  guilt  ! 

11.  Across  the  everlasting  Alp 

I  poured  the  torrent  of  my  power 
And  feeble  Caesars  shrieked  for  help 

In  vain,  within  their  seven  hilled  towers ; 
I  quenched  in  blood  the  brightest  gem 
That  glittered  in  their  diadem, 
And  struck  a  darker,  deeper  dye 
'  In  the  purple  of  their  majesty  ; 
And  bade  my  northern  banners  shine 
Upon  the  conquered  Palatine. 

12.  My  course  is  run — my  errand  done — 

I  go  to  him  from  whence  I  came  ; 
But  never  yet  shall  set  the  sun 

Of  glory  that  adorns  my  name  ; — 
And  Roman  hearts  shall  long  be  sick 
When  men  shall  think  of  Alaric  ! 


CHAP.  LXXI. 

EASE  OF  MIND— Anonymous. 
1.  Ease  of  mind  is  incomparably  the  most  valuable  of 
all  possessions — not  the  ease  of  indolence,  but  of  action— 
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the  smoothness  of  the  unruffled  current,  not  of  the  stagnar, 
pool.  This  possession  is  not  the  gift  of  fortune :  the  gift* 
of  fortune  frequently  destroy  it.  It  must  be  of  our  own 
acquiring,  and  is,  in  a  great  measure,  within  the  reach  of 
all  who  diligently  seek  after  it.  It  does  not  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  our  worldly  possessions,  but  upon  our  mode 
of  using  them ;  not  upon  our  ability  to  gratify  our  desires, 
but  upon  our  regulation  of  them. 

2.  It  is  essentially  the  result  of  our  habits — which  habits 
are  entirely  within  our  control.  To  ^enjoy  ease  of  mind 
there  must  be  a  feeling  that  we  are  fulfilling  our  duties  to 
the  best  of  our  powers ;  otherwise  we  only  sear,  instead  of 
satisfying  our  conscience.  The  possession  of  riches,  or  the 
pursuit  of  them,  beyond  the  limits  of  moderation,  are  un- 
favorable to  this  state  ;  because  temperance  in  the  case  of 
worldly  enjoyments  is  absolutely  necessary  to  it,  and  then 
comes  the  responsibility  of  the  application  of  our  superfluity. 

3.  How  many  men's  ease  must  be  destroyed  by  supera- 
bundance who  would  have  been  happy  with  less  temptation 
or  with  the  feeling  that  less  was  expected  from  them  !  The 
pursuit  of  riches  for  the  sake  of  riches,  unfits  the  mind  for 
ease,  by  generating  a  perpetual  restlessness  and  anxiety, 
and  by  exposing  to  continual  disappointments  ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said,  even  in  a  stronger  degree,  of  an  ambi- 
tious love  of  those  worldly  distinctions,  which  neither  in 
the  pursuit  nor  in  the  possession  can  confer  any  real  enjoy- 
ments. 

4.  A  steady  advance  by  honest  roads  towards  those  things 
which  are  within  our  reach  without  too  arduous  efforts,  and 
which  being  obtained  are  worth  our  having,  should  be  the 
aim  of  all  who  have  their  fortune  to  -  gain  ;  whilst  they  who 
have  had  theirs  made  for  them  should  habituate  themselves 
to  temperance  in  their  own  enjoyments,  and  to  active  and 
discreet  liberality  towards  others. 

5.  They  who  diligently  cultivate  the  habits  necessary  to 
obtain  ease  of  mind,  place  themselves  almost  above  its  dis- 
turbance. To  the  mortifications  of  disappointed  ambition 
they  are  not  at  all  exposed,  and  to  the  crosses  of  adverse 
fortune  very  little  ;  while  unavoidable  afflictions  in  the  well 
constituted  soften  rather  than  sour  the  mind,  and  cannot  be 
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said  to  destroy  its  ease.  Like  cypresses  they  throw  a  shade 
over  the  current,  but  in  no  way  disturb  its  smoothness. 

6.  Strict  and  constant  discipline  can  insure  ease  of  mind 
in  poverty  or  privations  ;  of  which  St.  Paul  has  afforded  a 
beautiful  example  in  his  own  person :  "  I  have  learnt  in 
whatever  state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content.  I  know  both 
how  to  be  abased,  and  I  know  how  to  abound.  Every  where 
and  in  all  things  I  am  instructed  both  to  be  full  and  to  be  hun- 
gry, both  to  abound  and  to  suffer  need."  But  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  in  this  discipline  is  included  the  fixed  con- 
templation of  things  above.  They  of  this  world  only,  can- 
not expect  to  bear  the  afflictions  of  the  world  as  if  they 
looked  upon  it  as  a  mere  state  of  preparation  for  another, 
which  is  the  peculiar  advantage  possessed  by  the  true 
Christian. 

7.  There  is  no  book  comparable  to  the  New  Testament 
for  teaching  that  temper  of  mind  which  alone  is  capable  of 
ensuring  a  current  of  happiness  independent  of  external 
interruptions.  It  gives  that  tone  which  prevents  us  from 
annoying  or  feeling  annoyance.  It  teaches  us  to  bear  all 
things,  to  hope  all  things,  and  to  think  no  evil.  How  dif- 
ferent such  a  state  from  that  of  those  who  bear  nothing, 
hope  nothing,  and  are  always  thinking  evil ! 

8.  In  order  to  enjoy  ease  of  mind  in  our  intercourse  with 
the  world,  we  should  introduce  into  our  habits  of  business 
punctuality,  decision,  the  practice  of  being  before  hand, 
despatch  and  exactness  ;  in  our  pleasures,  harmlessness  and 
moderation,  and  in  all  our  dealings  perfect  integrity  and 
love  of  truth.  Without  these  observances  we  are  never 
secure  of  ease,  nor  even  taste  it  in  its  highest  state.  As  in 
most  other  things,  so  here,  people  in  general  do  not  aim  at 
more  than  mediocrity  of  attainment,  and  of  course  fall  be- 
low this  standard,  whilst  many  are  So  busy  in  running  after 
what  should  procure  them  ease  that  they  totally  overlook 
the  thing  itself. 
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CHAP.  LXXII. 

LIFE. — Anonymous. 

1.  The  leaf  that  dies  in  autumn's  hour, 

The  flower  that  withers  on  its  stem, 
Are  emblems  of  immortal  power 

Of  time  and  change,  on  us  and  them  ! 

2.  Yet  happier  is  the  sleeping  rose, 

For  spring  will  all  its  leaves  restore  ; 
Although  it  sweetly  takes  repose, 
It  wakes  again  at  summer's  hour. 

3.  But  when  life's  early  dreams  depart 

And  grief  succeeds  our  fancied  bliss, 
Oh  !  what  will  cheer  the  lonely  heart 
Or  point  to  future  happiness  ? 

4.  Years  will  glide  on,  and  time  will  bring 

Its  transient  changes,  but  in  vain  ! 
We  have  in  life  but  one  short  spring, 
And  that  can  ne'er  return  again  ! 

5.  But  look  beyond  this  fading  light, 

From  whence  our  joys  are  given, 
Where  all  our  kindred  souls  unite, 
And  join  the  choir  in  Heaven  ! 


CHAP.  LXXIII. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  PRINCIPLE. 

[Extract  from  an  Address  by  James  Henry,  Jr.] 

1.  There  is  yet  another  subject  which  I  regard  as  pre- 
eminently deserving  your  profoundest  attention.  It  cannot 
have  escaped  your  observation,  that  the  most  prudent  and 
cautious  plans  of  human  conduct,  have  been  often  subjected 
to  the  severest  disappointments,  that  the  most  perfect  hu- 
man virtue  has  been  frequently  overborne  by  the  force  of 
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temptation,  that  both  private  men  and  legislators  have  often 
proved  recreant  to  their  respective  trusts,  and  lastly  we 
daily  behold  the  dearest  and  tenderest  objects  of  sympathy 
and  affection  removed  forever  from  our  sight  by  the  relent- 
less hand  of  death.  Something  to  protect  us  against  these 
evils  when  they  can  be  avoided,  and  to  sustain  us  under 
their  presence  when  they  are  inevitable,  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  our  comfort  and  happiness. 

2.  Where  shall  that  something  be  found  ?  I  answer  with- 
out hesitation,  that  it  is  to  be  found,  and  found,  only,  in  the 
full  development,  proper  discipline,  and  right  direction  of 
that  religious  principle  which  the  Creator  has  implanted  in 
the  deepest,  strongest,  and  most  holy  affections  of  humanity. 
The  universal  history  of  our  race  evinces  the  existence  of 
this  principle,  and  incontestably  proves  that  man  is  by  na- 
ture a  religious  being.  The  profoundest  philosophers  and 
rudest  barbarians,  alike  in  all  ages,  have  rendered  homage 
to  an  omnipotent  and  invisible  power.  Socrates  had  his 
good  demon,  Voltaire  erected  and  dedicated  a  temple  to  the 
God  of  reason,  and  the  untaught  savage  of  the  western  wil- 
derness bows  in  profound  adoration  of  the  Great  Spirit. 

3.  This  principle  is  co-extensive  with  the  human  race, 
and  every  human  being  is  destined  to  be  ennobled  and 
blessed  or  degraded  and  cursed  by  it,  according  to  its  right 
or  wrong  direction  and  exercise.  We  cannot  divest  our- 
selves of  this  principle  of  our  nature,  if  we  would  ;  we  may 
make  it  a  perpetual  and  bountiful  fountain  of  good,  if  we 
choose.  Enlightened  by  philosophy  and  guided  by  revela- 
tion/let  this  principle  become  the  polar  star  of  our  course; 
it  will  fling  its  holy  and  purifying  light  upon  the  darkest 
paths,  it  will  glow  with  abounding  consolation  in  seasons 
of  severest  affliction.  It  will  rescue  and  support  our  virtue 
in  times  of  greatest  trial,  and  finally  it  will  illumine  the 
dark  chambers  of  the  grave  with  the  undying  light  of  im- 
mortality. 

4.  It  teaches  in  every  period-  of  our  lives  to  contemplate 
the  all  perfect  Creator  as  our  Father  and  Friend.  It  points 
Him  out  to  us  as  an  unchanging,  abounding,  and  perpetual 
fountain  of  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  beneficence  ;  it  assures 
us  that  He  has  appointed  our  destinies  in  equity  and  mercy, 
and  that  for  all  his  goodness  towards  us,  He  requires  in  re- 
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turn  at  our  hands  only  a  willing  obedience  to  those  perfect 
and  easy  laws  whose  office  and  end  is  only  to  bless  and  to 
save. 

5.  Do  not  imagine  that  our  present  happy  social  and  po- 
litical state  has  been  achieved  without  the  aid  of  religious 
principle.  Familiar  as  I  trust  most  of  you  are  with  our  own 
history,  and  that  of  the  people  from  whom  most  of  us  have 
descended,  you  need  not  be  told  that  for  most  of  the  social, 
political,  and  religious  freedom  we  now  enjoy,  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  fervent  piety  and  unshrinking  nerve  of  the 
Puritans.  Their  virtues  and  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  hu- 
man liberty  were  so  conspicuous  and  commanding,  as  to 
wring  from  the  pen  of  their  bitter  foe  and  studied  libeller, 
Hume,  the  reluctant  confession,  that  to  the  Puritans,  and  to 
them  alone,  is  England  indebted  for  every  principle  of  free 
dom  to  be  found  in  her  constitution. 

6.  Think  not  that  my  design  in  these  remarks  is  to  urge 
you  to  associate  yourselves  with  particular  sects  and  socie- 
ties. I  mean  nothing  of  that.  I  am  no  advocate  of  sects. 
They  are  all  good  and  valuable,  or  vicious  and  injurious, 
precisely  as  they  aid  or  retard  man's  progress  in  purity  and 
virtue.  I  am  now  calling  your  attention  to  that  principle  of 
our  nature  which  existed  long  anterior  to  any  forms  of  hu- 
man association,  and  which  is  destined  to  survive  them  all ; 
that  principle-  which  leads  us  into  the  practice  of  all  possible 
virtue;  which  is  perpetually  drawing  out  the  soul  towrards 
God  in  holy  aspirations  ;  which  recognizes  and  adores  the 
Creator  in  all  the  works  of  his  hands,  and  is  continually 
calling  upon  universal  nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  to 
magnify  and  praise  the  power  and  goodness  of  the  Most 
High. 

7.  To  give  an  illustration,  as  well  as  a  description  of  the 
depth  and  fervor  of  such  a  spirit,  I' cite  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  book  of  Psalms.  "Praise  ye  the  Lord. 
Praise  ye  the  Lord  from  the  heavens;  praise  him  in  the 
heights.  Praise  ye  him,  all  his  angels ;  praise  ye  him  all 
his  hosts.  Praise  ye  him  sun  and  moon  ;  praise  him  all  ye 
stars  of  light.  Praise  him  ye  heavens  of  heavens,  and  ye 
waters  that  are  above  the  heavens.  Let  them  praise  the 
name  of  the  Lord ;  for  he  commanded  and  they  were  cre- 
ated.   He  hath  also  established  them  forever  and  ever ; 
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he  hath  made  a  decree  which  shall  not  pass.  Praise  the 
Lord  from  the  earth,  ye  dragons,  and  all  deeps.  Fire  and 
hail,  snow  and  vapor ;  stormy  wind  fulfilling  his  word ; 
mountains  and  all  hills  ;  fruitful  trees,  and  all  cedars ; 
beasts  and  all  cattle ;  creeping  things  and  flying  fowl : 
Kings  Of  the  earth  and  all  people  ;  princes  and  all  judges 
of  the  earth  :  both  young  men  and  maidens  ;  old  men  and 
children :  Let  every  thing  that  hath  breath  praise  the 
Lord.    Praise  ye  the  Lord." 

8.  The  same  spirit  pervades  Pope's  universal  prayer.  The 
fervor  of  hid  soul  is  constantly  becoming  more  and  more  glow- 
ing as  he  proceeds  through  the  various  stanzas  of  that  inimi- 
table composition.  One  vision  of  glory  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  another  higher  and  more  absorbing,  until  the  rapt 
soul  breathes  forth  all  within  it  that  can  be  uttered,  in  the 
following  sublime  invocation  : 

"  To  Him  whose  Temple  is  all  space, 

Whose  altar  earth,  sea,  skies, 
One  chorus  let  all  being  raise 

All  nature's  incense  rise." 


CHAP.  LXXIV. 
IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

[Extract  from  an  Oration  delivered  at  Boston,  July  4,  1842,  by  Hon.  Horace  Mann] 

1.  The,  history  of  the  world  shows  an  ever  present  de- 
sire in  mankind  to  acquire  power  and  privilege,  and  to  re- 
tain them,  when  acquired.  Knowledge  is  power ;  and  the 
race  has  suffered  as  much  from  the  usurpers  of  knowledge, 
as  from  Alexanders  or  Napoleons.  If  learning  could  be 
monopolized  by  a  few  individuals  amongst  us,  another  priest- 
hood, Egyptian  or  Druidical,  would  speedily  arise,  bowing 
the  souls  of  men  beneath  the  "  burden  of  their  terrible  su- 
perstitions; or,  if  learning  were  more  widely  spread,  but 
still  confined  to  a  privileged  order,  the  multitude,  unable  to 
comprehend  the  source  of  the  advantages  it  conferred,  and 
stimulated  by  envy  and  fear,  would  speedily  extinguish 
whateVer  there  might  be  of  light — just  as  the  owl  and  the 
bat  and  the  mole,  if  they  were  promoted  to  the  government 
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of  the  solar  system,  would  extinguish  the  sun,  because  its 
beams  arrested  their  hunt  for  insects  and  vermin. 

2.  The  whole  people  must  be  instructed  in  the  knowledge 
of  their  duties,  they  must  be  elevated  to  a  contemplation 
and  comprehension  of  those  great  truths  on  which  alone  a 
government  like  ours  can  be  successfully  conducted ;  and 
any  hope  of  arresting  degeneracy,  or  suppressing  the  in- 
surgent passions  of  the  multitude  by  the  influence  of  here 
and  there  an  individual,  though  he  were  wise  as  Solon  or 
Solomon,  would  prove  as  fallacious. as  an  attempt  to  stop 
the  influx  of  malaria,  by  sprinkling  a  little  chloride  of  lime 
along  the  creeks  and  shallows  of  the  shore,  if  the  whole 
ocean,  in  all  its  depths,  were  corrupted. 

3.  Bear  with  me,  fellow-citizens,  while  I  say,  I  rejoice 
that  this  emergency  has  burst  upon  us.^.  I  rejoice  that  power 
has  passed  irrevocably  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  although 
I  know  it  has  brought  imminent  peril  upon  all  public  and 
private  interests,  and  placed  what  is  common  and  what  is 
sacred  alike  in  jeopardy.  Century  after  century,  mankind 
had  groaned  beneath  unutterable  oppressions.  To  pamper 
a  few  with  luxuries,  races  had  been  subjected  to  bondage. 
To  satiate  the  ambition  of  a  tyrant,  nations  had  been  dashed 
against  each  other  in  battle,  and  millions  crushed  by  the 
shock.  The  upward  tending,  light-seeking  capacities  of 
the  soul  had  been  turned  downwards  into  darkness  and  de- 
basement. 

4.  All  the  realms  of  futurity,  which  the  far-seeing  eye 
of  the  mind  could  penetrate,  had  been  peopled  with  the 
spectres  of  superstition.  The  spirits  of  the  infernal  world 
had  been  subsidized,  to  bind  all  religious  freedom,  whether 
of  thought  or  of  speech,  in  the  bondage  of  fear.  Heaven 
had  been  sold,  for  money;  like  an  earthly  domicile,  by 
those  who,  least  of  all,  had  any  title  to  its  mansions.  In 
this  exigency,  it  was  the  expedient  of  Providence,  to  trans- 
fer dominion  from  the  few  to  the  many, — from  those  who 
had  abused  it,  to  those  who  had  suffered.  The  wealthy, 
the  high-born,  the  privileged,  had  had  it  in  their  power  to 
bless  the  people  ;  but  they  had  cursed  them.  Now,  they 
and  all  their  fortunes  are  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  The 
poverty  which  they  have  entailed  is  to  command  their  opu- 
lence.   The  ignorance  they  have  suffered  to  abound,  is  to 
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adjudicate  upon  their  rights.  The  appetites  they  have  ne- 
glected, or  which  they  have  stimulated  for  their  own  indul- 
gence, are  to  invade  the  sanctuary  of  their  homes. 

5.  In  fine,  that  interest  and  concern  for  the  welfare  of  in- 
feriors, which  should  have  sprung  from  motives  of  philan- 
thropy, must  now  be  extorted  from  motives  of  self-preserva- 
tion. As  famine  teaches  mankind  to  be  industrious  and 
provident,  so -do  these  great  developments  teach  the  more 
favored  classes  of  society  that  they  never  can  be  safe  while 
they  neglect  the  welfare  of  any  portion  of  their  social  infe- 
riors. In  a  broad  survey  of  the  grand  economy  of  provi* 
dence,  the  lesson  of  frugality  and  thrift,  which  is  taught  by 
the  dearth  of  a  single  year,  is  no  plainer  than  this  grander 
lesson  of  universal  benevolence,  which  the  lapse  of  centu- 
ries has  been  evolving,  and  is  now  inculcating  upon  the 
world. 

6.  Yes,  fellow-citizens,  it  is  the  sublimest  truth  which 
the  history  of  the  race  has  yet  brought  to  light,  that  God 
has  so  woven  the  fortunes  of  all  men  into  one  inseparable 
bond  of  unity  and  fellowship,  that- it  can  be  well  with  no 
class,  or  oligarchy,  or  denomination  of  men,  who  in  their 
own  self-seeking,  forget  the  welfare  of  their  fellow  beintrs. 
Nature  has  so  bound  us  together  by  the  ties  of  brotherhood, 
by  the  endearments  of  sympathy  and  benevolence,  that  the 
doing  of  good  to  others  opens  deep  and  perennial  well- 
springs  of  joy  in  the  human  soul ;  but  if  we  will  select  the 
coarse  gratifications  of  selfishness,  if  we  will  forget  our 
own  kindred  blood  in  whosesoever  veins  it  may  flow,  then 
the  Eternal  Laws  denounce,  and  will  execute  upon  us  tri- 
bulation and  anguish,  and  a  fearful  looking  for  of  an  earthly, 
as  well  as  of  a  heavenly  judgment. 

7.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  property  of  the  affluent, 
which  lies  outspread,  diffused,  scattered  over  land  and  sea, — 
open  alike  to  the  stealthiness  of  the  thief,  the  violence  of 
the  robber,  and  the  torch  of  the  incendiary.  If  any  think 
they  hold  their  estates  by  a  surer  tenure, — by  charters, 
franchises  or  other  muniments  of  property  ;  let  them  know 
that  all  these,  while  the  ballot-box  which  controls  legisla- 
tion, and  the  jury-box  and  the  witnesses'  stand,  which  con- 
trol the  tribunals  of  justice,  are  open  ; — all  these  are  but  as 
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iron  mail  to  protect  them  against  lightning.  Where  is 
their  security  against  breaches  of  trust,  and  fraudulent 
bankruptcies, — against  stop-laws  and  suspension-acts,  or 
the  bolder  measures  of  legislative  repudiation  ? 

8.  If  their  ultimate  hope  is  in  the  protection  of  the  laws, 
what  shall  save  them,  when  fraud  and  perjury  turn  every 
legal  remedy  into  a  new  instrument  of  aggression  ?  And 
behind  all  these,  there  is  an  omnipotent  corps  de  reserve  of 
physical  force,  which  mocks  at  the  slowness  of  legislation 
and  judicature,— whose  decrees  are  irreversible  deeds, — 
whose  terrific  decisions  flash  forth  in  fire,  or  burst  out  in 
demolition.  But'  houses,  lands,  granaries,  flocks,  factories, 
warehouses,  ships,  banks,  are  only  exterior  possessions, — 
the  outworks  of  individual  ownership.  When  these  are 
carried,  the  assault  will  be  made  upon  personal  security, 
character  and  life  ;  and,  lastly,  upon  all  the  endearments 
and  sanctities  that  cluster  around  the  domestic  altar, — and 
when  these  are  lost,  humanity  has  nothing  more  to  lose. 

8.  Look  at  England  :  and  is  she  not,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, teaching  a  lesson  too  instructive  to  be  lost  upon  us  ? 
There,  a  landed  aristocracy,  by  extortious  rents  and  class- 
legislation,  have  turned  every  twelfth  subject  into  a  pauper. 
They  have  improved  soils  ;  but  they  have  forgotten  the  cul- 
tivator himself, — as  though  the  clod  of  the  valley  were 
worth  more  than  the  soul  of.  the  tiller.  The  terms  offered 
by  manufacturing  capitalists,  with  a  few  most  worthy  ex- 
ceptions, have  been,  absolute  starvation,  or  work  with  the 
lowest  life-sustaining  pittance.  Manufacturers  have  been 
most  anxious  about  tariff-laws,  which  merely  regulate  the 
balance  of  trade;  but  heedless  of  those  moral  laws,  which 
determine  the  balance  of  all  power  in  the  last  resort.  They 
have  been  alive  to  all  improvements  in  machinery,  but  dead 
to  the  character  of  the  operatives  who  were' to  work  it. 

10.  Surely  there  is  no  such  danger  of  spontaneous  com- 
bustion in  a  heap  of  oiled  cotton  or  wool,  as  there  is  in  a 
mass  of  human  ignorance  and  prejudice  ;  nor  can  the  for- 
mer' be  so  easily  set  on  fire  by  a  torch,  as  the  latter  by  a 
demagogue.  For.  years  past  the  upper  house  of  parliament 
have  perseveringly  and  successfully  resisted  all  measures 
for  National  Education,  which  they  could  not  pervert  from 
the  bestovvment  of  equal  benefits  upon  all,  to  the  support 
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of  their  own  monopolies.  And,  as  a  legitimate  consequence 
of  all  these  systematic,  wholesale  infractions  of  the  great 
law  which  teaches  us  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  that 
they  should  do  unto  us,  there  are  now,  to-day,  three  mil- 
lions of  Chartists  thundering  at  their  palace  gates,  and  the 
motto  upon  their  banner  is,  "  Bread  or  Blood." 


CHAP.  LXXV. 

OBSTACLES  TO  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 
Horace  Mann. 

1.  And  what,  I  again  ask,  are  we  doing  to  impart  sound- 
ness and  permanency  to  that  which  we  profess  so  much  to 
value'  and  admire  ?  We  all  hear  witness  that  there  is  but 
one  salvation  for  the  State, — -the  knowledge  of  duty  and  the 
will  to  do  it,  among  the  people.  But^vhat  measures  are 
we  taking,  to  cause  that  knowledge  to  spring  up,  like  a 
new  intellectual  creation,  in  every  mind  ;  and  to  cause  that 
will  to  be  quickened  into  life,  in  every  breast  ?  We  all 
agree, — the  universal  experience  and  history  of  mankind 
being  our  authority, — that,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  every 
twenty,  if  the  human  mind  ever  is  to  be  expanded  by  know- 
ledge and  imbued  with  virtuous  principles,  it  must  be  done 
during  the  susceptible. years  of  childhood  and  youth. 

2.  But  when  we  come  to  the  sine  qua  non, — to  the  work, — ■ 
to  the.  point  where  volition  must  issue  forth  into  action,  or 
it  is  valueles  ; — when  wTe  come  to  the  taxing,  to  the  build- 
ing, to  the  books,  to  the  apparatus,  to  the  whole  system  of 
preparatory  and  contemporaneous  measures  for  carrying  on 
and  perfecting  the  work  of  education  ; — where  wishes  and 
sympathy  and  verbal  encouragement  are  nothing  without 
the  effective  co-operation  of  those  muscles  which  perform 
labor  and  transfer  money  ; — when  we  come  to.  this  point, 
then  excuses  teem,  and  the  well  wishers  retire  from  the 
stage,  like  actors  at  the  close  of  a  drama. 

3.  I  gladly  acknowledge  that  there  are  honorable  excep- 
tions, in  all  ranks  and  classes  of  men  ;  and  in  no  state  in 
the  Union,  are  there  so  many  of  these  exceptions,  as  in 
Massachusetts;  and  yet  even  here,  is  it  not  most  extensively 
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true,  that  when  we  appeal  to  the  different  classes  and  occu- 
pations  of  men,  we  meet  with  indifference,  if  not  with  re- 
pulse ?  We  solicit  the  farmer  to  visit  the  school,  hut  he  is 
too  much  engaged  with  the  care  of  his  stock,  to  look  after 
his  children.  We  apply  to  the  tradesman,  but  his  account 
of  profit  and  loss  must  be  adjusted  before  he  can  attend  to 
the  source  of  all  profit  and  loss,  in  the  mind.  We  call  upon 
the  physician,  bat  he  has  too  many  patients  in  the  arms  of 
death,  to  allow  him  one  hour  for  arresting  the  spread  of  a 
contagion  by  which,  if  neglected,  hundreds  of  others  must 
perish. 

4.  We  apply  to  the  lawyer  and  the  judge,  bin  they  are 
redressing  the  wrongs  and  avenging  the  violated  laws  of 
society, — they  are  so  engaged  in  uncoiling  the  folds  of  a 
parent  serpent  which  has  wound  itself  round  the  state,  that 
they  cannot  stop  to  crush  a  hundred  of  its  young,  ere  they 
issue  from  the  nest,  to  wind  their  folds  alike  around  the 
state,  and  the  law,  and  its  ministers.  We  apply  to  the 
clergyman;  he  bids  us  God  speed, — but  commends  us  for 
assistance,  to  the  first  man  we  meet  ;  for  he  and  his  flock 
are  beleagured  by  seven  evil  spirits,  in  the  form  of  seven 
heresies,  each  fatal  to  the  souls  of  men.  We  sally  forth 
from  his  doors,  and  the  first  man  we  meet  is  his  clerical 
brother ;  but  he,  too,  has  seven  fatal  heresies  to  combat, 
and  he  solemnly  assures  us  that  the  most  dangerous  leader 
of  them  all,  is  the  man  we  have  just  left. 

5.  We  apply  to  the  wealthy  and  the  benevolent,  who  are 
carrying  on  vast  religious  enterprises  abroad  ,  but  they  have 
just  shipped  their  cargoes  of  gold  to  Africa,  to  Asia,  and 
to  the  uttermost  isles  of  the  sea,  and  can  spare  nothing; — 
never  asking  themselves  the  question,  who,  in  the  next  gene- 
ration, will  support  the  enterprises  they  have  begun,  and 
retain  the  foothold  they  may  acquire,  if  they  suffer  heathen- 
ism, and  the  idolatry  of  worshipping  base  passions,  to  spring 
up  in  their  native  land,  and  around  their  own  doors.  We 
go  to  those  great  antagonists,  theological  institutions,  which 
have  selected  high  social  eminences,  all  over  the  land,  and 
entrenched  themselves  against  each  other,  as  warring  gene- 
rals fortify  their  camps  upon  the  summit  of  confronting 
hills; — we  implore  them  to  send  out  one  wise  and  mighty 
man  to  guide  this  great  people  through  a  wilderness  more 
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difficult  to  traverse  than  that  which  stretched  between  Egypt 
and  Canaan ;  but  each  hostile  sect  is  engaged,  in  propaga- 
ting a  creed  which  it  knows  to  be  true,  against  the  fatal  de- 
lusions of  those  various  and  opposite  creeds,  which  each  of 
the  other  sects  also  knows  to  be  true  ! 

6.  Oh  !  when  will  men  learn,  that  ever  since  the  Saviour 
bowed  his  head  upon  the  cross  and  said  "It  is  finished!" 
there  has  been  truth  enough  in  the  world,  to  make  all  men 
wise  and  holy  and  happy.  All  that  is  wanted, — all  that 
ever  has  been  wanted,  is, — minds  that  will  appreciate  truth. 
The  barbarian  cannot  appreciate  it,  whether  born  in  New 
Zealand,  or  in  New  England.  The  benighted  and  brutified 
child,  whose  thoughts  are  born  of  prejudice,  whose  actions 
of  sensualism ;  whose  moral  sensibilities  have  been  daily 
seared,  from  his  birth,  with  the  hot  iron  of  vicious  customs 
and  maxims,  cannot  discern  truth,  cannot  know  it,  will  not 
embrace  it,  whether  his  father  is  called  a  savage  or  a 
Christian. 

7.  If  we  say  that  the  conceptions  and  desires  of  such 
minds  are  a  transcript  of  Divine  Truth,  what  do  we  affirm 
the  original  to  be !  No !  Two  different  elements  are 
essential  to  the  existence  of  truth  in  the  soul  of  man ; — 
first,  the  essence,  or  prototype  of  truth,  as  it  exists  in  the 
Divine  Intelligence ;  and  secondly,  a  human  soul,  suffi- 
ciently enlightened  by  knowledge  to  conceive  it,  sufficiently 
exercised  in  judgment  to  understand  it,  and  sufficiently 
free  from  evil  to  love  it.  The  latter  are  every  whit  as 
essential  as  the  former.  The  human  mind  must  be  so  en- 
larged that  truth  can  enter  it,  and  so  free  from  selfishness, 
from  pride,  and  intolerance,  that  truth  may  be  its  constant 
and  welcome  resident. 

8.  To  give  truth  a  passport  to  the  souls  of  men, — to  en- 
sure it  home  and  supremacy  in  the  human  heart,  there  must 
be  some  previous  awakening  and  culture  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  nature.  In  this  respect,  it  is  with  spiritual,  as 
with  scientific  truth.  The  great  astronomical  truths  which 
pertain  to  the  solar  system,  have  existed  ever  since  the 
creation ; — for  generations  past  they  have  been  known  to 
the  learned  ; — and  all  the  planets,  as  they  move,  are  heralds 
and  torch-bearers,  sent  round  by  the  hand  of  God,  revolu- 
tion after  revolution,  and  age  after  age,  to  make  perpetual 
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proclamation  through  all  their  circuits,  and  to  light  up  the 
heavens,  from  side  to  side,  with  occular  and  refulgent  de- 
monstration of  their  existence  ;  and  yet,  until  their  elements 
are  all  laboriously  taught,  until  our  minds  are  opened,  and 
made  capacious  for  their  reception,  these  glorious  truths  are 
a  blank,  and  for  our  vision  and  joy,  might  as  well  never 
have  been. 

9.  And  so  of  all  truth ; — there  must  be  a  mind  enlarged 
ennobled,  purified,  to  embrace  truth,  in  all  its  beauty,  subli- 
mity and  holiness,  as  well  as  beautiful,  sublime  and  holy 
truths  to  be  embraced.  Until  this  is  so,  truth  will  be 
a  light  shining  in  darkness,  and  the  darkness  comprehend- 
ing it  not.  But  when  this  shall  come  to  pass,  then  the 
awakened  soul  will  exclaim  with  Jacob,  "  surely  the  Lord 
was  in  this  place,  and  I  knew  it  not."  Yet, — alike  in  all 
lands  and  for  centuries  past, — ninety-nine  hundredths  of  all 
human  efforts  and  expenditures  have  been  devoted  to  force 
upon  the  successive  generations  of  the  young,  some  special 
system,  which  happened  in  the  particular  age,  to  be  in  the 
ascendant ;  and  which,  in  its  turn,  had  been  prejudicated 
by  fallible  men,  to  be  infallibly  true  ;  while  scarcely  any 
thing  has  been  done  to  kindle  the  love  of  truth  in  the  hu- 
man breast,  and  to  train  the  intellect  to  strength  and  im- 
partiality in  all  investigations  after  it. 


CHAP.  LXXVI. 
EVILS  OF  IGNORANCE.— Horace  Mann. 

1.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  were  now  overtaken  by  some 
great  crisis  in  our  national  affairs, — such  as  Ave  have  already 
seen,  or  may  soon  see, — let  us  suppose  that,  in  the  issue  of 
some  presidential  contest,  for  instance,  not  only  the  public 
interests  of  the  nation,  but  the  private  interests  of  thousands 
of  individuals,  should  be  adroitly  implicated ;  and  that 
preparations  should  be  made,  and  a  zeal  excited,  correspond- 
ing to  the  magnitude  of  the  occasion.  War  impends. 
Commerce,  manufactures,  agriculture,  are  at  stake,  or  in 
conflict.  The  profits  of  capital  and  the  wages  of  labor, 
have  been  made  to  antagonize.    North  and  South  are  con- 
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fronted.  Rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  radical  and  conser- 
vative, bigot  and  latitudinarian,  are  marshalled  for  the 
onset.  The  expectants  of  office,  suffering  under  a  four, 
perhaps  an  eight  years'  famine,  are  rioting  on  anticipated 
spoils.  The  spume  of  other  countries  and  the  refuse  of  our 
own  are  coalescing,  and  some  Catiline  is  springing  to  the 
head  of  every  ruffian  band.  Excitement  foams  through  all 
the  veins  of  the  body  politic ; — in  some  it  is  fever ;  in  others 
delirium  ;  and,  under  these  auspices,  or  omens,  the  event- 
ful day  arrives. 

2.  It  surely  requires  but  little  effort  of  the  imagination 
to  picture  forth  the  leaders  of  all  the  parti-colored  bands 
into  which  our  country  is  divided,  as  at  the  head  of  their 
respective  companies,  and  gathering  them  to  a  mightier 
assembly  than  ever  met  in  Grecian  Areopagus  or  Roman 
Comitia.  Among  the  vast  and  motley-souled  hosts,  which 
such  a  day  would  summon  together,  I  will  direct  your  at- 
tention to  but  two  grand  divisions; — divisions,  however,  of 
this  republican  army,  which  would  be  first  in  the  field,  and 
most  contentious  for  the  victory.  I  mean  the  legionaries  of 
Crime  and  those  of  Ignorance. 

3.  Behold,  on  this  side,  crowding  to  the  polls,  and  even 
candidates  for  the  highest  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  people, 
are  those  whose  hands  are  red  with  a  brother's  blood,  slain 
in  private  quarrel !  Close  pressing  upon  these,  urges  on- 
ward a  haughty  band  glittering  in  wealth,  but  for  every 
flash  that  gleams  from  jewel  and  diamond,  a  father,  a 
mother,  and  helpless  children  have  been  stolen,  and  sold 
into  ransomless  bondage.  Invading  their  ranks,  struggles 
forward  a  troop  of  assassins,  rioters,  lynchers,  incendiaries, 
who  have  hitherto  escaped  the  retributions  of  law,  and 
would  now  annihilate  the  law  whose  judgments  they  fear  ; 
— behind  these,  pours  on,  tumultuous,  the  chaotic  rout  of 
atheism ;  and  yonder  dashes  forward  a  sea  of  remoreseless 
life, — thousands  and  ten  thonsands, — all  felons,  convicts 
condemned  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man. 

4.  In  all  the  dread  catalogue  of  mortal  sins,  there  is  not 
one,  but,  in  that  host,  there  are  hearts  which  have  willed, 
and  hands  which  have  perpetrated  it.  The  gallows  has 
spared  its  victim,  the  prison  has  released  its  tenants, — from 
dark  cells  where  malice  had  brooded,  where  incendiarism 
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and  lust  had  engendered  their  machinations,  where  revenge 
and  robbery  had  held  their  nightly  rehearsals,  the  leprous 
multitude  is  disgorged,  and  comes  up  to  the  ballot-box  to 
fore-doom  the  destinies  of  this  nation.  In  gazing  at  this 
multitudinous  throng,  who  emerge  from  their  hiding  places 
on  the  days  of  our  elections, — all  flagrant  with  crime  and 
infamy, — would  not  every  man  exclaim,  "  I  did  not  know, 
I  could  not  have  thought,  that  all  the  foul  kennels  and 
stews  of  earth;  nay,  nor  all  the  gorged  avenues  of  hell, 
could  regurgitate  upon  the  world,  these  legions  of  iniquity  !" 

5.  T3ut  look,  again,  on  the  other  side,  at  that  deep  and 
dense  array  of  Ignorance,  whose  limits  the  eye  cannot  dis- 
cover. Its  van  leans  against  us  here,  its  rear  is  beyond  the 
distant  hills.  They  too,  in  this  hour  of  their  country's  peril, 
have  come  up  to  turn  the  folly  of  which  .they  are  uncon- 
scious, into  measures  which  they  cannot  understand,  by 
votes  which  they  cannot  read.  Nay  more,  and  worse  !  for, 
from  the  ranks  of  crime,  emissaries  and  bandit  leaders 
are  sallying  forth  towards  the  ranks  of  ignorance,  and 
hieing  to  and  fro  amongst  them,  shouting  the  gibberish 
war-cries  of  faction,  and  flaunting  banners  with  lying  sym- 
bols, such  as  cheat  the  eye  of  a  mindless  brain, — and  thus 
the  hosts  of  crime  are  to  lead  on  the  hosts  of  ignorance,  in 
their  assault  upon  Liberty  and  Law  ! 

6.  What,  now,  shall  be  done  to  save  the  citadel  of  free- 
dom, where  are  treasured  all  the  hopes  of  posterity  ?  Or, 
if  we  can  survive  the  peril  of  such  a  day,  what  shall  be 
done,  to  prevent  the  next  generation  from  sending  forth 
still  more  numerous  hordes, — afflicted  with  deeper  blindness 
and  incited  by  darker  depravity  ?  Are  there  any  here,  who 
would  counsel  us  to  save  the  people  from  themselves,  by 
wresting  from  their  hands  this  formidable  right  of  ballot  ? 
Better  for  the  man  who  would  propose  this  remedy  to  an 
infuriate  multitude  that  he  should  stand  in  the  lightning's 
path  as  it  descends  from  heaven  to  earth. 

7.  And  answer  me  this  question;  you,  who  would  re- 
conquer for  the  few,  the  power  which  has  been  won  by 
the  many  ;  you,  who  would  disfranchise  the  common  mass 
of  mankind,  and  recondemn  them  to  become  helots,  and 
bond-men,  and  feudal  serfs  ; — tell  me  were  they  again  in 
the  power  of  your  castes,  would  you  not  again  neglect 
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them,  again  oppress  them,  again  make  them  the  slaves  to 
your  voluptuousness,  and  the  panders  or  the  victims  of 
your  vices  ?  Tell  me  you  royalists  and  hierarchs,  or 
advocates  of  royalty  and  hierarchy !  were  the  poor  and 
the  ignorant  again  in  your  power,  to  be  tasked  and 
tithed  at  your  pleasure,  would  you  not  turn  another  Ireland 
into  paupers,  and  colonize  another  Botany  Bay  with  crimi- 
nals ?  Would  you  not  brutify  the  men  of  other  provinces 
into  the  "  Dogs  of  Vendee"  and  debase  the  noble  and  re- 
fined nature  of  woman,  in  other  cities,  into  the  "Poissardes 
of Paris ?" 

8.  O  !  better,  far  better,  that  the  atheist  and  the  blasphe- 
mer, and  he  who  since  the  last  setting  sun,  has  dyed  his 
hands  in  parricide  or  his  soul  in  sacrilege,  should  challenge 
equal  political  power  with  the  wisest  and  the  best ; — better, 
that  these  blind  Samsons,  in  the  wantonness  of  their  gi- 
gantic strength,  should  tear  down  the  pillars  of  the  Kepub- 
lic,  than  that  the  great  lesson  which  Heaven,  for  six  thou- 
sand years  has  been  teaching  to  the  world,  should  be  lost 
upon  it ;  the  lesson  that  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature 
of  man  is  the  one  thing  precious  in  the  sight  of  God ;  and 
therefore,  until  this  nature  is  cultivated,  and  enlightened, 
and  purified,  neither  opulence  nor  power,  nor  learning  nor 
genius,  nor  domestic  sanctity,  nor  the  holiness  of  God's 
altars,  can  ever  be  safe.  Until  the  immortal  and  godlike 
capacities  of  every  being  that  comes  into  the  world  are 
deemed  more  worthy,  are  watched  more  tenderly,  than  any 
other  thing,  no  dynasty  of  men,  or  form  of  government,  can 
stand,  or  shall  stand  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  the 
force^f  the  fraud,  which  would  seek  to  uphold  them,  shall 
be  but  "  as  fetters  of  flax  to  bind  the  flame." 

9.  In  all  that  company  of  felons  and  caitiffs,  who  prowl 
over  the  land,  is  there  one  man,  who  did  not  bring  with 
him  into  life,  the  divine  germ  of.  conscience,  a  sensibility 
to  right,  and  capacities  which  might  have  been  nurtured 
and  trained  into  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  love  of  man  ?  In 
all  this  company  of  ignorance,  which,  in  its  insane  surgery, 
dissects  eye  and  brain  and  heart,  and  maims  every  limb  of 
the  body  politic,  to  find  the  disease,  which  honestly,  though 
blindly,  it  wishes  to  cure ; — in  all  this  company,  is  there 
one,  who  did  not  bring  with  him  into  life,  noble  faculties  of 
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thought, — capabilities  of  judgment,  and  prudence  and  skill, 
that  might  have  been  cultivated  into  a  knowledge,  an  ap- 
preciation, and  a  wise  and  loving  guardianship  of  all  human 
interests  and  human  rights  ? 

10.  The  wickedness  and  blindness  of  the  subject  are  the 
judgments  of  heaven  for  the  neglect  of  th«  sovereign  ;  for, 
to  this  end,  and  to  no  other,  was  superioritjr  given  to  a  few, 
and  the  souls  of  all  men  pre-adapted  to  pay  spontaneous 
homage  to  strength  and  talent  and  exalted  station,  that 
through  the  benignant  and  attractive  influence  of  their  pos- 
sessors, the  whole  race  might  be  won  to  wisdom  and  virtue. 
Let  those,  then,  whose  wealth  is  lost  or  jeoparded  by  fraud 
or  misgovernment ;  let  those  who  quake  with  apprehen- 
sion for  the  fate  of  all  they  hold  dear  \  let  those  who  be- 
hold and  lament  the  desecration  of  all  that  is  holy  ;  let  ru- 
lers whose  counsels  are  perplexed,  whose  plans  are  baffled, 
whose  laws  defied  or  evaded ; — let  them  all  know,  that 
whatever  ills  they  feel  or  fear,  are  but  the  just  retributions 
of  a  righteous  heaven  for  neglected  childhood. 

11.  Eemember,  then,  the  child  whose  voice  first  lisps, 
to-day,  before  that  voice  shall  whisper  sedition  in  secret,  or 
thunder  treason  at  the  head  of  an  armed  band.  Remember 
the  child  whose  hand,  to-day,  first  lifts  its  tiny  bauble,  be- 
fore that  hand  shall  scatter  fire-brands,  arrows  and  death. 
Remember  those  sportive  groups  of  youth  in  whose  halcyon 
bosoms  there  sleeps  an  ocean,  as  yet  scarcely  ruffled  by  the 
passions,  which  soon  shall  heave  it  as  with  a  tempest's 
strength.  Remember,  that  whatever  station  in  life  you 
may  fill,  these  mortals, — these  immortals,  are  your  care. 
Devote,  expend,  consecrate  yourselves  to  the  holy  work  of 
their  improvement.  Pour  out  light  and  truth,  as  God  pours 
sunshine  and  rain.  No  longer  seek  knowledge  as  the  lux- 
ury of  a  few,  but  dispense  it  amongst  all  as  the  bread  of 
life.  Learn  only  how  the  ignorant  may  learn;  how  the 
innocent  may  be  preserved ;  the  vicious  reclaimed. 

12.  Call  down  the  astronomer  from  the  skies ;  Call  up 
the  geologist  from  his  subterranean  explorations ;  summon 
if  need  be,  the  mightiest  iutellects  from  the  council  cham- 
ber of  the  nation  ;  enter  cloistered  halls,  where  the  scholiast 
muses  over  superfluous  annotations  ;  dissolve  conclave  and 
synod,  where  subtle  polemics  are  vainly  discussing  their 
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barren  dogmas  ;  collect  whatever  of  talent  or  erudition,  or 
eloquence,  or  authority,  the  broad  land  can  supply,  and  go 
forth  and  teach  this  people.  For,  in  the  name  of  the 
living  God,  it  must  be  proclaimed,  that  licentiousness  shall 
be  the  liberty  ;  and  violence  and  chicanery  shall  be  the 
law ;  and  superstition  and  craft  shall  be  the  religion ; 
and  the  self  destructive  indulgence  of  all  sensual  and  un- 
hallowed passions,  shall  be  the  only  happiness  of  that  peo- 
ple who  neglect  the  education  of  their  children. 


CHAP.  LXXIX. 

THE  LAMENT  OF  THE  WIDOWED  INEBRIATE.— Duganne. 

1.  I'm  thinking  on  thy  smile,  Mary — 

Thy  bright  and  trusting  smile, 
In  the  morning  of  our  youth  and  love, 

Ere  sorrow  came — or  guile ; 
When  thine  arms  were  twined  about  my  neck, 

And  mine  eyes  looked  into  thine, 
And  the  heart  that  throbbed  for  me  alone, 

Was  nestling  close  to  mine  ! 

2.  I  see  full  many  a  smile,  Mary, 

On  young  lips  beaming  bright ; 
And  many  an  eye  of  light  and  love 

■Is  flashing  in  my  sight: 
But  the  smile  is  not  for  my  poor  heart, 

And  the  eye  is  strange  to  me, 
And  loneliness  comes  o'er  my  soul 

When  its  memory  turns  to  thee  ! 

3.  I'm  thinking  on  the  night,  Mary, 

The  night  of  grief  and  shame, 
When  with  drunken  ravings  on  my  lips, 

To  thee  I  homeward  came  : — 
O,  the  tear  was  in  thine  earnest  eye, 

And  thy  bosom  wildly  heaved, 
Yet  a  smile  of  love  was  on  thy  cheek, 

Though  the  heart  was  sorely  grieved ! 
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4.  But  the  smile  soon  left  thy  lips,  Mary, 

And  thine  eye  grew  dim  and  sad ; 
For  the  tempter  lured  my  steps  from  thee, 

And  the  wine-cup  drove  me  mad  : — 
From  thy  cheek  the  roses  quickly  fled, 

And  thy  ringing  laugh  was  gone, 
Yet  thy  heart  still  fondly  clung  to  me, 

And  still  kept  trusting  on. 

5.  O,  my  words  were  harsh  to  thee,  Mary, 

For  the  wine-cup  made  me  wild ; 
And  I  chid  thee  when  thine  eyes  were  sad, 

And  I  cursed  thee  when  they  smiled. 
God  knows  I  loved  thee  even  then, 

But  the  fire  was  in  my  brain, 
And  the  curse  of  drink  was  in  my  heart, 

To  make  my  love  a  bane. 

6.  'Twas  a  pleasant  home  of  ours,  Mary, 

In  the  spring-time  of  our  life, 
When  I  looked  upon  thy  sunny  face, 

And  proudly  called  thee,  wife — 
And  'twas  pleasant  when  our  children  playe 

Before  our  cottage  door: —  s 
But  the  children  sleep  with  thee,  Mary, 

I  ne'er  shall  see  them  more  ! 

7.  Thou'rt  resting  in  the  church-yard,  now, 

And  no  stone  is  at  thy  head ; 
But  the  sexton  knows  a  drunkard's  wife 

Sleeps  in  that  lowly  bed; — 
And  he  says  the  hand  of  God,  Mary, 

Will  fall  with  crushing  weight 
On  the  wretch  who  brought  thy  gentle  life 

To  its  untimely  fate  ! 

8.  But  he  knows  not  of  the  broken  heart 

I  bear  within  my  breast, 
Or  the  heavy  load  of  vain  remorse, 
That  will  not  let  me  rest  • 
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He  knows  not  of  the  sleepless  nights, 

When  dreaming  of  thy  love, 
I  seem  to  see  thine  angel  eyes 
-  Look  coldly  from  above. 

9.  I  have  raised  the  wine-cup  in  my  hand, 

And  the  wildest  strains  I've  sung, 
Till  with  the  laugh  of  drunken  mirth 

The  echoing  air  has  rung  : — 
But  a  pale  and  sorrowing  face  look'd  out 

From  the  glittering  cup  on  me, 
And  a  trembling  whisper  I  have  heard 

That  I  fancied,  whispered  by  thee .' 

10.  Thou  art  slumbering  in  the  peaceful  grave, 

And  thy  sleep  is  dreamless  now, 
But  the  seal  of  an  undying  grief 

Is  on  the  mourner's  brow, 
And  my  heart  is  chill  as  thine,  Mary, 

For  the  joys  of  life  have  fled, 
And  I  long  to  lay  my  aching  breast 

With  the  cold  and  silent  dead ! 


CHAP.  LXXX. 
RELATION  OF  GEOLOGY  TO  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Chambers.  - 

1.  The  field  of  natural  history  is  wide  indeed ;  it  in- 
cludes all  nature.  But  as  we  cannot  penetrate  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  earth  which  we  inhabit,  we  must  become 
content  to  become  acquainted  with  what  it  contains  on  its 
surface  or  its  bosom.  If  we  explore  the  animal,  the  vege- 
table, or  the  mineral  kingdom, —  if  we  mount  into  the 
atmosphere,  or  descend  into  the  mine,  we  are  impressed 
with  the  imperative  necessity  of  an  acquaintance  with  the 
different  branches  of  physics.  This  demonstrates  the  mu- 
tual dependence  of  one  branch  of  knowledge  upon  another, 
and  in  consideration  of  this  dependence  a  field  of  delightful 
and  interesting  occupation  is  opened  to  us.  Let  us  enter 
this  field  ourselves,  and  let  us  view  these  mutual  relations. 
27 
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2.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  if  we  view 
the  relations  of  natural  history  with  the  other  branches  of 
knowledge.  The  relations  of  these  other  branches  among 
each  other  can  be  deduced  from  after  consideration.  It 
will  also  simplify  our  subject  if  we  select  some  individual 
part  of  natural  science  and  then  show  its  dependence  upon 
other  kinds  of  knowledge.  The  consideration  of  any  one 
point  will  lead  to  that  of  others,  and  these  to  more,  so  that 
we  have  merely  to  choose  the  particular  place  from  which 
we  are  to  start ;  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  our  way  of 
gathering  materials  far  comparisons. 

3.  The  part  of  natural  history  which  we  have  selected 
for  our  purpose  is  geology.  Thre  is,  perhaps,  no  portion 
of  physical  science  so  well  suited  for  exemplifying  the  re- 
lations of  its  different  branches  with  each  other.  It  treats 
of  the  successive  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
organic  and  inorganic  kingdom  of  nature ;  it  inquires  into 
the  causes  of  these  changes,  and  the  influence  which  they 
have  exerted  in  modifying  the  surface  and  external  strac- 
ture  of  our  planet.  It  is  the  science  of  the  earth  which  we 
inhabit— it  is  a  science  that  may,  at  all  times,  be  studied. 
If  we  explore  the  mountain  or  the  valley,  the  quarry  or  the 
mine,  we  may  everywhere  find  matter  for  reflection  ;  we 
may  read  the  book  of  creation,  written  in  characters  not  to 
be  misunderstood.  The  language  admits  of  no  misinter- 
pretation— it  is  the  language  of  facts. 

4.  The  division  of  natural  history  that  presses  closest 
upon  the  attention  of  the  geologist,  is  mineralogy.  The 
mineral  masses  of  the  globe  are  what  at  first  arrest  his 
attention.  If  he  walk  through  a  cultivated  country,  he  does 
not  find  geological  phenomena  of  mineral  substances  so 
interesting  as  in  districts  more  in  a  state  of  wild  and  uncul- 
tivated nature  ;  still,  there  is  much  to  claim  his  attention. 
The  soil  in  the  fields  will  differ  in  many  places,  and  will 
furnish  an  index  of  the  substratum.  Thus  he  will  distin- 
guish the  ferruginous  clayey  soil  that  indicates  the  under- 
lying of  basaltic  rocks — the  calcareous  clayey  soil  resting 
upon  mountain  limestone — the  chalky  soil — the  granitic 
soil — and  various  others. 

5.  If  he  examine  the  low  grounds,  he  will  find  the  finer 
parts  of  clay  accumulated  in  the  lowest  situations  ;  along 
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the  slopes  of  the  hills  he  will  observe  coarser  parts  of  mine- 
ral substances,  increasing  in  size  as  he  approaches  the 
rocky  summits.  If  he  enter  into  a  mountain  district,  he 
will  discover  large  masses  of  rocks  in  various  states  of  dis- 
integration, their  harder  parts  withstanding  the  assaults  of 
ages,  their  softer  parts  separated  by  various  causes  from 
the  harder,  and  carried  from  these  elevated  regions  to  the 
lower  parts  of  the  country  by  the  agency  of  rivers  and  tor- 
rents. In  examining  these  mineral  substances,  he  will  find 
his  knowledge  of  mineralogy  brought  into  requisition.  If 
his  knowledge  of  it  be  extensive,  he  may  be  enabled  to 
discover  something  that  may  not  have  been  known  before. 
If  his  knowledge  of  it  be  slight,  he  will  find  this  examina- 
tion of  nature  an  excellent  exercise  and  means  of  improve- 
ment. 

6.  An  acquaintance  with  chemistry  is  also  requisite  in 
the  study  of  every  department  of  natural  history.  In  zoolo- 
gy and  botany  we  find  it  constantly  referred  to  for  the 
explanation  of  the  vital  functions  and  the  composition  of 
animal  and  vegetable  substances.  In  mineralogy  its  im- 
portance is  still  greater,  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
elementary  bodies  found  in  plants  and  animals  are  very 
few  in  comparison  with  those  composing  minerals.  In  the 
view  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  globe,  we 
are  struck  with  the  important  part  played  by  chemical 
agency.  We  can  conceive  no  alteration  produced  either 
on  the  surface  or  in  the  interior  of  the  globe  in  which  this 
agency  was  not,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  exerted.  If  we 
regard  the  action  of  existing  causes,  still  going  on,  altering 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  we  shall  find  at  every  step  appeal 
made  to  chemical  knowledge. 

7.  A  knowledge  of  mechanical  philosophy  is  also  requir- 
ed by  the  student  of  geology.  The  laws  of  attraction  and 
action  are  always  in  action,  and  no  change  can  fake  place 
in  the  globe  at  variance  with  these  laws.  The  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  of  attraction  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  geologist ;  it  leads  him  into  the  examination  of  the  den- 
sity of  mineral  masses  and  of  the  globe  itself.  It  will 
solve  many  phonomena  which  at  first  sight  may  seem 
anomalous.  The  application  of  the  laws  of  motion  will 
also  be  a  powerful  auxiliary,  whether  we  view  the  move* 
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ment  of  great  internal  masses,  or  of  their  fragments ;  or 
that  of  currents  in  the  atmosphere,  or  the  ocean. 

8.  The  connection  of  hydrostatics  with  geology  is  of  the 
greatest  importonce.  The  vast  ocean  which  covers  so 
much  of  the  earth's  surface  is  subject  to  hydrostatical  laws ; 
so  are  the  lakes  and  rivers.  Many  phenomena  of  the  tor- 
rents which  rush  from  the  mountains  upon  the  plains, 
which  are  so  important  in  modifying  this  surface,  will  be 
understood  by  applying  the  laws  of  hydraulics.  Many 
geologists  have  conceived  the  earth  itself  to  have  been  at 
jone  time  in  a  state  of  fluidity.  How  are  we  to  criticise  the 
opinions  of  these  philosophers,  but  by  assigning  the  truth 
of  their  conclusions  to  the  standard  of  hydrostatics  ? 

9.  The  atmosphere  surrounding  this  globe  may  be  said 
to  fall  within  the  province  of  the  geologist.  In  any  system 
of  cosmogony  that  has  been,  or  ever  can  be  invented,  the 
atmosphere  will  play  a  prominent  part,  as  its  original  for- 
mation must  be  accounted  for.  It  is  the  grand  cause  of 
most  of  the  alterations  that  take  place  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  It  is  the  cause  of  the  rain  that  fertilizes  one  portion 
of  this  surface,  while  it  gradually  wears  down  another,  and 
of  the  snow  that  caps  the  lofty  mountains,  which  is  the 
magazine  for  supplying  rivers  and  lakes.  It  is  the  suppor- 
ter of  plants  that  cover  the  earth  and  that  modify  its  super- 
ficies in  an  infinite  number  of  ways  ;  in  fact,  to  dilate  upon 
this  subject  would  require  a  separate  memoir. 

10.  The  geologist  must  also  take  into  consideration  elec- 
trical phenonema.  By  some  cosmogonists  electricity  is 
made  to  play  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
earth  ;  we  must  therefore  be  acquainted  with  it  in  order  to 
combat  them  with  their  own  weapons.  The  knowledge  of 
the  different  electric  states  of  bodies  is  also  of  the  first  im- 
portance in  the  explanation  of  many  of  the  natural  pheno- 
mena. At  times  of  volcanic  eruptions,  or  of  earthquakes, 
these  phenomena  became  still  more  interesting,  and  will, 
if  viewed  by  a  well  informed  observer,  be  turned  to  good 
account  in  elucidating  the  history  of  our  planet. 

11.  The  discoveries  made  by  some  philosophers  in  gal- 
vanism have  been  applied  in  expounding  geology;  several 
have  conceived  that  they  have  found  a  key  for  the  solution 
of  all  difficulties  in  the  action  of  oxygen  upon  the  bases  of 
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the  alkalies  and  earths  brought  to  light  by  galvanism. 
The  science  of  magnetism  is  still  in  its  cradle,  but  its  con- 
nection with  geology  is  most  intimate.  It  is  now  under 
the  fostering  care  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers, 
and  will,  ere  long,  throw  much  light  upon  geology. 


CHAP.  LXXXI. 

NATURE.— H.  Hubbard. 

1.  Our  being  is  three-fold;  for  present  life 

Is  made  of  memories  and  hopes  and  care  ; 
Our  garments  as  we  move  on  in  our  strife 

Touch  on  the  borders  of  two  worlds  ;  we  bear 

The  scars  of  sweet  old  memories,  and  share 
The  secrets  of  the  past,  and  wiser  grow 

From  its  remembered  lessons  ;  and  we  dare 
With  a  firm  step  that  misty  world,  where  flow 
The  unchecked  streams  of  human  hope  and  human  woe. 

2.  But  I,  at  times,  shake  off  thy  burthen,  Life, 

And  with  a  smile  of  rapture  turn  to  see 
The  field  of  by-gone  but  remembered  strife, 

And  beckon  with  swift  hand  its  joys  to  me, — 

Those  sainted  memories  from  grief,  how  free  ! 
They  fold  their  silken  tents,  and  like  a  band 

Come  to  a  bridal,  singing  pleasantly, 
They  wander  from  that  far-off  silent  land, 
And  range  themselves  around,  smiling  on  either  hand 

3.  I  was  not  ever  as  time  finds  me  now  ; 

But  thanks  to  thee,  O  Nature,  that  the  heart 
May  young  remain  when  Time  shall  cloud  the  brow  » 

The  violence  of  strife  will  rend  apart  ' 

Things  consonant  and  true,  and  often  thwart 
Nature's  own  ends,  and  things  dissimilar  bring 

Into  harsh  union  ;  but  our  souls  will  start 
From  this  unnatural  league,  and  boldly  spring 
Back  to  their  nature  true,  with  broad  unfettered  wing 

4.  I  loved  thee,  Nature,  with  a  true  devotion ; 

And  I  have  wandered  where  thy  hand  hath  made 
27* 
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Things  to  be  reverenced  and  loved.    The  motion 
Of  thy  spirit  stirring  in  me,  oft  hath  bade 
Me  to  thy  sanctuaries,  until  swayed 

By  thy  mighty  influence,  I  have  deemed 
My  service  not  unworthy,  and  have  laid 

My  offerings  on  thine  altar,  and  have  dreamed 
Thou  didst  accept  them  there,  all  humble  as  they  seemed, 

5.  The  deep  sea  came  with  its  unfettered  tongue 

And  spoke  of  thee ;  the  dense  wood  spoke  of  thee 
With  multitude  of  voices ;  rivers  sung 

Of  thee,  rejoicing  onward  to  the  sea ; 

The  many-colored  clouds  that  wandered  free 
In  the  deep  vault  of  Heaven,  not  tongueless  were ; 

And  the  mild,  wondrous  stars  that  looked  on  me 
From  their  high  thrones,  sweet  harps  of  gold  did  bear, 
And  smiled  on  thee  through  all  their  fearful  depths  of  air ! 

6.  The  memory  of  things  like  these  doth  haunt 

My  soul  with  a  strange  passion ;  well  I  may 
At  times  arise  from  Life's  dull  strife  where  pant 

In  wild  unnatural  combat,  sad  and  gay, 

All  passions  and  antipathies,  to  stray 
'Mong  these  old  memories,  and  hear  again 

The  melody  of  Nature, — sounds  that  lay 
Dreams  that  arise  from  contact  with  cold  men, — 
Perturbed  spirits,  born  in  the  hot,  fevered  brain. 

7.  With  thee,  how  sadly  do  we  gaze  on  life, — 

Its  poor  Humanity,  driven  on  like  waves 
By  flow  and  ebb,  in  never  ceasing  strife  ; — 

Its  changing  fortunes,  making  of  men  slaves 

Or  kings — poor  lordlings,  hypocritic  knaves, 
And  lashing  simple  Honor  with  revengeful  blight, 

Its  cheerless  fate — filling  Earth's  countless  graves 
With  the  still  dust  of  a  World's  powerless  might — 
Changing  the  warriors  thus,  tho'  ever  same  the  fight 

8.  Thou  teachest  not  lessons  of  strife  to  Earth ; 

Thv  voice  is  a  perpetual  sound  of  love ; 
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And  if  at  times  thine  elements  go  forth 
Mantling  the  world  with  fire  and  cloud,  they  move, 
Bringing  blest  gifts  to  men.    And  may  I  prove 

While  thus  thy  sacred  lessons  reach  my  soul, 
Whether  'mong  crowds  of  men,  in  hall  or  grove, 

Obedient  unto  thy  pure  control, 
And  move  with  fearless  step  to  the  World's  cloudy  goal. 

9.  Should  I  not  love  thee  with  a  firm,  full  heart, 
Creator  of  my  race  and  of  the  sky, 
Sea,  Earth,  Stars,  and  the  unnumbered  hosts  that  start 
To  beauty  as  we  gaze,  and  on  the  eye 
Glow  with  thy  love  ?    Should  I  not,  rather,  fly 
The  contact  of  those  evils  which  have  made 
Scoff  of  thy  beauties  and  thy  glories  high, 
And  with  rebellious  weakness  have  arrayed 
Themselves  against  thy  power,  and  thy  high  Truth 
betrayed  ? 

10.  The  Earth's  great  spirit  wars  against  thee  ever, 

And  with  o'ershadowing  darkness  fills  the  heart 
Of  him  who  listens,  striving — to  rest,  never, 

Ye  and  it  dwell  not  together.  Apart 

Your  paths  lie,  never  meeting,  till  ye  thwart 
It  and  its  visions  in  thy  dooming  hour. 

Then,  like  a  guilty  thmg  that  wild  doth  start 
Trembling  and  pale,  it  seeks  thy  lifeless  bower, 
Where  rest  the  multitudes  who  own  thy  boundless  power, 

11.  False  to  my  vows,  I  wander  back  to  life, 

And  like  a  captive  from  his  country  torn, 
Loved  now  the  more,  I  seek  my  wonted  strife, 

Lingering,  and  with  vigor  overborne 

By  recollections  fond.    Not  ever  worn 
Shall  be  the  chains  that  bind  me — but  all  free 

And  fetterless  my  soul  again  shall  turn 
To  the  sweet  world  of  dreams,  and  rapturous  see 
The  sanctuaries  pure,  and  dwell  again  with  thee ! 
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CHAP.  LXXXII. 

NIGHT . — Longfellow. 

1.  I  see  the  lights  of  the  village 

Gleam  through  the  rain  and  the  mis 
And  a  feeling  of  sadness  comes  o'er  me, 
That  my  soul  cannot  resist : 

2.  A  feeling  of  sadness  and  longing. 

That  is  not  akin  to  pain, 
And  resembles  sorrow  only 

As  the  mist  resembles  the  rain. 

3.  Come,  read  to  me  some  poem, 

Some  simple  and  heartfelt  lay, 
That  shall  soothe  this  restless  feeling, 
And  banish  the  thoughts  of  day. 

4.  Not  from  the  grand  old  masters, 

Not  from  the  bards  sublime, 
Whose  distant  footsteps  echo 
Through  the  corridors  of  time : 

5.  For,  like  strains  of  marshal  music, 

Their  mighty  thoughts  suggest 
Life's  endless  toil  and  endeavor, 
And  to-night  I  long  for  rest. 

6.  Read  from  some  humbler  poet, 

"Whose  songs  gushed  from  his  heart, 
As  showers  from  the  clouds  of  summer, 
Or  tears  from  the  eyelids  start : 

7.  Who  through  long  days  of  labor, 

And  nights  devoid  of  ease, 
Still  heard  in  his  soul  the  music 
Of  wonderful  melodies. 

8.  Such  songs  have  power  to  quiet 

The  restless  pulse  of  care, 
And  come  like  the  benediction 
That  follows  after  prayer. 
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9.  Then  read  from  the  treasured  volume 
The  poem  of  thy  choice, 
And  lend  to  the  rhyme  of  the  poet 
The  beauty  of  thy  voice. 

10.  And  the  night  shall  be  filled  with  music, 
And  the  cares,  that  infest  the  day, 
Shall  fold  their  tents,  like  the  Arabs, 
And  as  silently  steal  away. 


CHAP.  LXXXIII. 

TO  ANGELI. 

"  Still  alone  !  still  alone  ? 
Aye — if  even  with  the  dead! 
With  a  thrill  the  spell  I  own, 
With  a  charmed  step  I  tread." 

1.  "  Why  do  I  walk  alone  ?" 
Not  so — a  voice,  whose  tone 

Thou  canst  not  hear,  is  with  me  by  the  way, 
And  mile  by  mile  in  converse  sweet  we  stray, 

Now,  resting  by  some  old  and  mossy  stone, 

A  fairy  pageant  is  around  us  thrown — 
Life's  fairest  hours,  enwreathed  in  garlands  gay, 
With  Love,  and  Youth,  and  Hope,  float  past,  a  beauteous 
array. 

2.  Then  in  my  willing  ear, 
In  words  forever  dear, 

That  soft  voice  whispers  what  I  may  not  tell ; 
Its  murmuring  music  hath  a  mighty  spell ; 
When  earthly  sorrow  bows  my  head  in  fear, 
Those  low  sweet  tones  again  I  seem  to  hear, 
They  clothe  my  heart  with  firmness  to  expel 
.  All  thoughts  of  woe  ;  and  with  a  happy  smile  say,  all  is 
well. 

3.  Then  in  such  company 
How  can  I  lonesome  be  ! 

No  ; — In  the  wood-paths,  like  a  singing  bird, 
I  gaily  rove ;  my  soul,  with  memory  stirr'd, 
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Throws  by  its  earth-born  coils,  and  wild  and  free 
Revels  in  joys  I  cannot  share  with  thee  ; 

Within  that  inner  life  lie  dreams  interr'd 

Whose  lasting  Paradise,  one  heart,  one  ear  alone  hath 
heard, 


CHAP.  LXXXIV. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  HERMIT.— H.  K.  White. 

1.  While  the  seat  of  empire  was  yet  at  Byzantium,  and 
that  city  was  the  centre,  not  only  of  dominion,  but  of  learn- 
ing and  politeness,  a  certain  hermit  had  fixed  his  resi- 
dence in  a  cell,  on  the  banks  of  the  Athyras,  at  the  distance 
of  about  ten  miles  from  the  capital ;  the  spot  was  retired, 
although  so  near  the  great  city,  and  was  protected,  as  well 
by  woods  and  precipices,  as  by  the  awful  reverence,  with 
which  at  that  time,  all  ranks  beheld  the  character  of  a 
recluse. 

2.  Indeed  the  poor  old  man,  who  tenanted  the  little  hol- 
low, at  the  summit  of  a  crag,  beneath  which  the  Athyras 
rolls  its  impetuous  torrent,  was  not  famed  for  the  severity 
of  his  penances  or  the  strictness  of  his  mortifications. 
That  he  was  either  studious,  or  protracted  his  devotions  to 
a  late  hour,  was  evident,  for  his  lamp  was  often  seen  to 
stream  through  the  trees  which  shaded  his  dwelling,  when 
accident  called  any  of  the  peasants  from  their  beds  at  an 
unseasonable  hour.  Be  this  as  it  may,  no  miracles  were 
expected  of  him  ;  the  sick  rarely  came  to  petition  for  the 
benefit  of  his  prayers,  and  though  some  both  loved  him 
and  had  good  reason  for  loving  him,  yet  many  undervalued 
him  for  the  want  of  that  very  austerity  which  the  old  man 
seemed  most  desirous  to  avoid. 

3.  It  was  evening,  and  the  long  shadows  of  the  Thracian 
mountains  were  extending  still  farther  and  farther  along 
the  plains,  when  this  old  man  was  disturbed  in  his  medi- 
tations by  the  approach  of  a  stranger;  "How  far  is  it  to 
Byzantium  ?"  was  the  question  put  by  the  traveller,  "Not 
far  to  those  who  know  the  country,"  replied  the  hermit, 
"  but  a  stranger  would  not  easily  find  his  way  through  the 
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windings  of  these  woods  and  the  intricacies  of  the  plains 
beyond  them. 

4.  "Do  you  see  that  blue  mist  that  stretches  along  the 
bounding  line  of  the  horizon,  as  far  as  the  trees  will  per- 
mit the  eyes  to  trace  it  ?  That  is  the  Propontis,  and 
higher  up  on  the  left  the  city  of  Constantinople  rears  its 
proud  head  above  the  waters.  But  I  would  dissuade  thee, 
stranger,  from  pursuing  thy  journey  farther  to  night,  or  thou 
mayest  rest  in  the  village  which  is  part  way  down  the  hill,  or 
thou  wilt  share  my  supper  and  put  up  with  a  bed  of  leaves. 
My  cell  is  open  to  thee."  "  I  thank  thee  father,"  replied 
the  youth,  "  I  am  weary  with  my  journey  and  will  accept 
thy  profferred  hospitality." 

5.  They  ascended  the  rock  together.  The  hermit's  cell 
was  the  work  of  nature.  It  penetrated  far  into  the  rock,  and 
in  the  innermost  recess  was  a  crucifix  and  a  human  skull, 
the  objects  of  the  hermit's  nightly  and  daily  contemplation, 
for  neither  of  them  received  his  adoration.  That  corrup- 
tion had  not  as  yet  crept  into  the  christian  church.  The 
hermit  now  lighted  up  a  fire  of  dry  sticks,  (for  the  nights 
are  very  piercing  in  the  regions  about  the  Hellespont  and 
the  Bosphorus,)  and  then  proceeded  to  prepare  their  vege- 
table meal. 

6.  While  he  was  thus  employed  his  young  guest  surveyed 
with  surprise  the  dwelling  which  he  was  to  inhabit  for  the 
night.  A  cold  rock-hole  on  the  bleak  summit  of  one  of 
the  Thracian  Hills,  seemed  to  him  a  comfortless  choice  for 
a  weak  and  solitary  old  man.  The  rude  materials  of  his 
scanty  furniture  still  more  surprised  him  ;  a  table  fixed  to 
the  ground,  a  wooden  bench,  an  earthen  lamp,  a  number 
of  rolls  of  papyrus  and  vellum,  and  a  heap  of  leaves  in  a 
corner,  the  hermit's  bed,  were  all  his  stock. 

7.  "  Is  it  possible,"  at  length  he  exclaimed,  "  that  you 
can  live  beneath  this  comfortless  cave  with  these  scanty 
accommodations,  through  choice  ?  Go  with  me,  old  man,  to 
Constantinople,  and  receive  from  me  those  conveniences 
which  befit  your  years."  "  And  what  are  you  going  to  do 
at  Constantinople,  my  young  friend  ?"  said  the  hermit, 
"  for  thy  dialect  bespeaks  thee  a  native  of  more  southern 
regions.  Am  I  mistaken,  art  thou  not  an  Athenian  ?"  "  I 
am  an  Athenian  by  birth,"  replied  the  youth.  "  but  not  an 
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Athenian  in  vice.  I  hope  I  have  left  my  degenerate  birth- 
place in  quest  of  happiness.  I  have  learned  from  my 
master,  Speusippus,  a  genuine  asserter  of  the  much  belied 
doctrines  of  Epicurus,  that  as  a  future  state  is  a  mere 
phantom  and  vagary  of  the  brain,  it  is  the  only  true  wisdom 
to  enjoy  life  while  we  have  it. 

8.  "  But  I  have  also  learned  from  him  alone,  that  virtue 
alone  is  true  enjoyment;  I  am  resolved  therefore,  to  enjoy 
life,  and  that  too  with  virtue  as  my  companion  and  guide. 
My  travels  are  begun  with  the  design  of  discovering  where 
I  can  best  unite  both  objects;  enjoyment  the  most  exqui- 
site with  virtue  the  most  perfect.  You,  perhaps,  may  have 
reached  the  latter,  my  good  father ;  the  former  you  have 
certainly  missed.  To-morrow  I  shall  continue  my  search. 
At  Constantinople  I  shall  laugh  and  sing  with  the  gay, 
meditate  with  the  sober,  drink  deeply  of  every  unpolluted 
pleasure,  and  taste  all  the  fountains  of  wisdom  and  philo- 
sophy. 

9.  "  I  have  heard  much  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
women  of  Byzantium.  With  us  females  are  mere  house- 
hold slaves  ;  here,  I  am  told,  they  have  minds.  I  almost 
promise  myself  that  I  shall  marry  and  settle  at  Constanti- 
nople,  where  the  loves  and  graces  seem  alone  to  reside, 
and  even  the  women  have  minds.  My  good  father,  how 
the  wind  roars  about  this  aerial  nest  of  yours,  and  here  you 
sit  during  the  long  cold  nights  all  alone,  cold,  and  cheer- 
less, when  Constantinople  is  just  at  your  feet  with  all  its 
joys,  its  comforts,  and  its  elegances.  I  perceive  that  the 
philosophers  of  our  sect  that  succeeded  Epicurus  were 
right  when  they  taught  that  there  might  be  virtue  without 
enjoyment,  and  that  virtue  without  enjoyment  is  not  worth 
the  having." 

10.  The  face  of  the  youth  kindled  with  animation  as  he 
spake  these  words,  and  he  visibly  enjoyed  the  consciousness 
of  superior  intelligence.  The  old  man  sighed  and  was 
silent.  As  they  eat  their  frugal  supper  both  parties  seemed 
involved  in  deep  thought.  The  young  traveller  was  dream- 
ing of  the  Byzantine  women;  his  host  seemed  occupied 
with  far  different  meditations.  "  So  you  are  travelling  to 
Constantinople  in  search  of  happiness,"  at  length  exclaimed 
the  hermit ;  "  I  too  have  been  a  suitor  of  that  divinity,  and 
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it  may  be  of  use  to  you  to  hear  how  I  have  fared.  The 
history  of  my  life  will  serve  to  fill  up  the  interval  before 
we  retire  to  rest,  and  my  experience  may  not  prove  alto- 
gether useless  to  one  who  is  about  to  go  the  same  journey 
which  I  have  finished. 

11.  "  These  scanty  hairs  of  mine  were  not  always  gray, 
nor  these  limbs  decrepit;  I  was  once  like  thee,  young,  fresh, 
and  vigorous,  full  of  delightful  dreams  and  gay  anticipa- 
tions. Life  seemed  a  garden  of  sweets,  a  path  of  roses, 
and  I  thought  I  had  but  to  choose  which  way  I  would  be 
happy.  I  will  pass  over  the  incidents  of  my  boyhood  and 
come  to  my  maturer  years.  I  had  scarcely  seen  twenty 
summers  when  I  formed  one  of  those  extravagant  and 
ardent  attachments  of  which  youth  is  so  susceptible. 

12.  "  It  happened  that  at  that  time  I  bore  arms  under 
the  Emperor  Theodosius,  in  his  expedition  against  the 
Goths  who  had  overrun  a  part  of  Thrace.  In  our  re- 
turn from  a  successful  campaign  we  staid  some  time  in  the 
Greek  cities  which  border  on  the  Euxine.  In  one  of  these 
cities  I  became  acquainted  with  a  female  whose  form  was 
not  more  elegant  than  her  mind  was  cultivated,  and  her 
heart  untainted.  I  had  done  her  family  some  trivial  ser- 
vice and  her  gratitude  spoke  too  warmly  to  my  intoxicated 
brain  to  leave  any  doubt  on  my  mind  that  she  loved  me. 

13.  "  The  idea  was  too  exquisitely  pleasing  soon  to  be 
dismissed.  I  sought  every  occasion  of  being  with  her. 
Her  mild  persuasive  voice  seemed  like  the  music  of  heaven 
to  my'  ears  after  the  toil  and  roughness  of  a  soldier's  life. 
I  had  a  friend  too,  whose  converse,  next  to  that  of  the  dear 
object  of  my  secret  love,  was  most  dear  to  me.  He  formed 
the  third  in  all  our  meetings,  and  beyond  the  enjoyment 
of  the  society  of  these  two  I  had  not  a  wish.  Iliad  never 
yet  spoken  explicitly  to  my  female  friend,  but  I  fondly 
hoped  we  understood  each  other. 

14.  "  Why  should  I  dwell  on  the  subject  ?  I  was  mis- 
taken. My  friend  threw  himself  upon  my  mercy.  I  found 
that  he,  not  I,  was  the  object  of  her  affections.  Young 
man,  you  may  conceive,  but  I  cannot  describe,  what  I  felt 
as  I  joined  their  hands.  The  stroke  was  severe,  and  for  a 
time  unfitted  me  for  the  duties  of  my  station.  I  suffered 
the  army  to  leave  the  place  without  accompanying  it,  and 
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thus  lost  the  reward  of  my  past  services  and  forfeited  the 
favor  of  my  sovereign.  This  was  another  source  of  anx- 
iety and  regret  to  me  as  my  mind  recovered  its  wonted 
tone. 

15.  "  But  the  mind  of  youth,  however  deeply  it  may 
feel  for  awhile,  eventually  rises  up  from  dejection  and  re- 
gains its  wonted  elasticity.  That  vigor  by  which  the  spirit 
recovers  itself  from  the  depths  of  useless  regret  and  enters 
upon  new  objects  with  its  accustomed  ardor,  is  only  sub- 
dued by  time.  I  now  applied  myself  to  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy, under  a  Greek  master,  and  all  my  ambition  was 
directed  towards  letters.  But  ambition  is  not  quite  enough 
to  fill  a  young  man's  heart ;  I  still  felt  a  void  there,  and 
sighed  as  I  reflected  on  the  happiness  of  my  friend. 

16.  "At  the  time  when  I  visited  the  object  of  my  first 
love,  a  young  christian  woman,  her  frequent  companion,  had 
sometimes  taken  my  attention.  She  was  an  Ionian  by 
birth,  and  had  all  the  softness  and  pensive  intelligence 
which  her  country-women  are  said  to  possess  when  unviti- 
ated  by  the  corruptions  so  prevalent  in  that  delightful 
region.  You  are  no  stranger  to  the  contempt  with  which 
the  Greeks  treated,  and  do  still  in  some  places,  treat  chris- 
tians. This  young  woman  bore  that  contempt  with  a  calm- 
ness which  surprised  me.  There  were  then  but  few  con- 
verts to  that  religion  in  those  parts,  and  its  profession  was 
therefore  more  exposed  to  ridicule  and  persecution,  from  its 
strangeness. 

17.  ''•  Notwithstanding  her  religion  I  thought  I  could  love 
this  amiable  and  interesting  female,  and  in  spite  of  my 
former  mistake,  I  had  the  vanity  to  imagine  I  was  not  in- 
different to  her.  As  our  intimacy  increased  I  learned  to 
my  astonishment  that  she  regarded  me  as  one  involved  in 
ignorance  and  error,  and  that  although  she  felt  an  affection 
for  me,  yet,  she  would  never  become  my  wife  while  I  re- 
mained devoted  to  this  religion.  Piqued  at  this  discovery 
I  received  the  books  which  she  now  for  the  first  time  put 
into  my  hands  with  pity  and  contempt ;  I  expected  to  find 
them  nothing  but  the  repositories  of  a  miserable  and  delu- 
ded superstition,  more  presuming  than  the  mystical  leaves 
of  the  Sybils  or  the  obscure  treatise  of  Zoroaster.  How  was 
I  mistaken  ? 
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18.  "There  was  much  which  I  could  not  at  all  compre- 
hend, hut  in  the  midst  of  this  darkness,  the  effects  of  my 
ignorance,  I  discerned  a  system  of  morality  so  exalted,  so 
exquisitely  pure,  and  so  far  removed  from  all  I  would  have 
conceived  of  the  most  perfect  virtue,  that  all  the  physicians 
of  the  Grecian  world  seemed  worse  than  dross  in  the  com- 
parison. My  former  learning  had  only  served  to  teach  me 
that  something  was  wanting  to  complete  the  systems  of 
the  philosophers.  Here  the  invisible  link  was  supplied, 
and  I  could,  even  then,  observe  a  harmony  and  consistency 
in  "the  whole,  which  carried  irresistible  convictions  to  my 
mind.  Christianity  is  not  a  mere  set  of  opinions  to  he  em- 
braced by  the  understanding;  it  is  the  work  of  the  heart 
as  well  as  the  head.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  in  time  I 
became  a  christian  and  the  husband  of  Sapphira." 


CHAP.  LXXXV. 
THE  FAREWELL. 

1.  I'm  leaving  ye,  am  leaving  all, 

My  childhood  and  my  home— - 
The  dearest  and  the  only  one 

I  ever  yet  have  known ; 
And  though  I  may  come  back  again, 

May  see  you  all  once  more, 
I  know,  I  know  it  will  not  be 

As  it  ever  was  before  ! 

2.  I  know,  when  I  am  pass'd  away 

I  shall  remember'd  be — 
That  night  by  night  and  day  by  day 

Your  hearts  will  turn  to  me  ; 
And  when  in  its  accustom'd  place 

Ye  see  the  unfill'd  chair, 
Ye'll  think  of  that  familiar  fare 

Ye've  seen  so  often  there. 

3.  And  years  will  come,  those  years  of  change, 

Each  bringing  tears  and  mirth, 
And  other  ones,  untried  and  strange. 
Sit  with  ye  by  our  hearth  ; 
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And  ye  will  sing  those  same  old  songs 

We  so  have  loved  for  years — 
And  busy  thoughts  will  come  in  throng 

Stirring  your  souls  to  tears. 

4.  And  sometimes,  gather'd  by  the  fire, 

Your  vesper  song  to  sing, 
Ye'll  find  that  on  your  household  lyre 

There  is  one  broken  string. 
But  oh  !  I  would  not  have  that  thought 

One  shade  of  sadness  fling, 
Nor  from  those  eyes,  with  deep  love  fraught, 

One  burning  tear-drop  wring. 

5.  And  when  Spring  comes,  with  birds  and  flowers, 

And  silver  fountains  full, 
Ye'll  think  of  me,  I  know  ye  will, 

For  I  have  loved  them  all : 
And  though  those  glorious  birds  depart, 

Though  weary  flowers  may  die, 
The  image  mirror'd  in  the  heart 

Will  there  forever  lie. 

8.  And  though  I  find  another  home — 

Sit  by  another  hearth — 
Each  blessed  face  will  haunt  my  heart 

Where'er  I  go  on  earth : 
Each  breath  of  flower,  or  laughing  wind, 

That  kisses  brow  or  cheek — 
Each  stream  that  plays,  or  bird  that  sings, 

Will  of  the  absent  speak. 

7.  Though  I  may  tread  the  halls  of  mirth, 
Amid  the  cold  or  proud, 

And  beings  bright  and  beautiful 
The  gorgeous  pageant  crowd — 

Some  glance  will  from  some  bright  eyes  shed- 
Some  playful,  thoughtless  word — 

Some  glorious  burst  of  intellect 
From  passion's  fountain  poured — 
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8.  Some  gentle  glance  of  greeting  love— 

Or  earnest,  sad  "  adieu" — = 
Some  tone,  or  smile,  or  beaming  look, 

(Jewels  which  young  hearts  strew) — - 
Something  to  wake  a  "nameless  thrill" 

Of  mingled  joy  and  pain  ; 
Chords,  echoing  chords  I  cannot  still, 

For  memory  must  reign  ! 


CHAP.  LXXXVI. 
THE  GENTLE  WORD. 

1.  A  gentle  word  hath  a  magical  power, 

The  weary  breast  to  beguile  ; 
It  gladdens  the  eye,  it  lightens  the  brow, 

And  changes  the  tear  to  a  smile. 
%x  the  genial  sunshine  it  sheds  around, 

The  shadows  of  care  depart, 
And  we  feel  in  its  soothing  and  friendly  tone, 

There's  a  balm  for  the  wounded  heart. 

2.  Oh !  watch  thou,  then,  that  thy  lips  ne'er  breathe 

A  bitter,  ungentle  word, 
For  that  which  is  lightly  and  idly  said, 

Is  often  too  deeply  heard. 
And  though  for  the  moment,  it  leaves  no  trace, 

For  pride  will  its  woes  conceal, 
Remember,  the  spirit  that's  calm  and  still 

Is  always  the  first  to  feel. 

3.  It  may  not  be  in  thy  power,  perchance, 

To  secure  a  lofty  place, 
And  blazon  thy  name  upon  History's  page 

As  a  friend  to  the  human  race  ; 
But  oft  in  the  daily  tasks  of  life, 

Though  the  world  behold  thee  not, 
Thy  gentle  and  kindly  words  may  soothe 

A  desponding  brother's  lot. 
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4.  'Tis  well  to  walk  with  a  cheerful  heart, 

Wherever  our  fortune  call, 
With  a  friendly  glance,  and  an  open  hand, 

And  a  gentle  word  for  all : 
Since  life  is  a  thorny  and  difficult  path, 

Where  toil  is  the  portion  of  man, 
We  all  should  endeavor,  while  passing  along, 

To  make  it  as  smooth  as  we  can. 


CHAP.  LXXXVII. 

THE  EEGGAR  GIRL. — J.  Clement. 
With  little  basket  on  her  arm  to  hold  the  proffered  store, 
Each  morning  finds  a  Beggar  Girl  low  tapping  at  the  door  ; 
And  there  she  stands  with  wistful  look,  yet  silent  all  the 
while, 

And  when  she  takes  the  pittance  small,  for  shame  she 
cannot  smile. 

Her  father  lived  a  drunkard's  life,  and  perish'd  in  the  snowt 
And  now  her  mother's  sick  and  faint  beneath  her  load  of  wo  ; 
And  so  she  comes  with  downcast  eye  and  visage  white  with 
grief, 

With  all  the  power  of  pictured  Want,  mutely  to  ask  relief. 

Though  clad  in  garments  thin  and  torn,  they're  always  neat 
and  clean, 

And  something  in  her  wan  pale  face,  so  mournfully  serene, 
Bespeaks  a  heart  where  truth  abides  in  all  its  vernal  hues, 
And  innocence  in  morning  prime  is  scattering  holy  dews. 

But,  ah !  her  lot  is  hard  indeed,  and  all  her  joys  must  die ; 
To  look  a  rude  world  in  the  face,  with  its  cold  and  frosty 
eye ! 

And  yet  she  seems  so  angel  like,  amid  desponding  fears, 
That  Pity  marks  the  path  she  takes,  and  lays  its  dust  with 
tears. 

God  bless  the  little  Beggar  Girl  with  friends  of  open  hand, 
To  weigh  her  down  with  charities,  and  bid  her  hopes  ex- 
pand ; 
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And  while  bereft  of  earthly  goods,  those  treasures  it  secure, 
O  fill  that  pure  young  heart  of  hers  with  "  riches  that 
endure !" 


CHAP.  LXXXVIII. 

BINGEN. — Mrs.  Norton. 

1.  A  soldier  of  the  legion  lay  dying  in  Algiers  ; 

There  was  lack  of  woman's  nursing,  there  was  dearth  of 

woman's  tears : 
But  a  comrade  stood  beside  him,  while  his  life-blood 

ebb'd  away, 

And  bent  with  pitying  glances,  to  hear  what  he  might 
say.  _     -    <      i  :■  u 

The  dying  soldier  faltered,  as  he  took  that  comrade's 
hand, 

And  he  said,  "  I  never  more  shall  see  my  own,  my  na- 
tive land  ; 

Take  a  message,  and  a  token  to  some  distant  friends  of 
mine — 

For  I  was  born  at  Bingen — at  Bingen  on  the  Rhine. 

2.  "  Tell  my  brothers  and  companions,  when  they  meet  and 

crowd  around 

To  hear  my  mournful  story,  in  the  pleasant  vineyard- 
.ground, 

That  we  fought  the  battle  bravely — and  when  the  day 
was  done, 

Full  many  a  corse  lay  ghastly  pale,  beneath  the  setting 
sun ; 

And,  midst  the  dead  and  dying  were  some  grown  old  in 
wars — 

The  death-wound  on  their  gallant  breasts,  the  last  of 

many  scars ; 

But  some  were  young,  and  suddenly  beheld  life's  noon 
decline — 

And  one  had  come  from  Bingen— fair  Bingen,  on  the 
Rhine 
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5.  "  Tell  my  mother  that  her  other  sons  shall  comfort  her 
old  age, 

And  I  was  still  a  truant  bird,  that  tho't  his  home  a 

cage  ;  ;  • 

For  my  father  was  a  soldier,  and  even  as  a  child 
My  heart  leaped  forth  to  hear  him  tell  of  struggles 
i  fierce  and  wild  ; 

And  when  he  died,  and  left  us  to  divide  his  scanty  hoard, 
I  let  them  take  whate'er  they  would — but  kept  my  fa- 
ther's sword ; 

And  with  boyish  love  I  hung  it  where  the  bright  light 
used  to  shine, 

On  the  cottage-wall  at  Bingen — calm  Bingen,  on  the 
Rhine. 

1.  "  Tell  my  sister  not  to  weep  forme,  and  sob  with  droop- 
ing head, 

When  the  troops  are  marching  home  again,  with  glad 

and  gallant  tread  ; 
But  to  look  upon  them  proudly,  with  a  calm  and  sted- 

fast  eye, 

For  her  brother  was  a  soldier,  too,  and  not  afraid  to  die. 
And  if  a  comrade  seek  her  love,  I  ask  her  in  my  name 
To  listen  to  him  kindly,  without  regret  or  shame. 
And  to  hang  the  old  sword  in  its  place,  (my  father's 

sword  and  mine,) 
For  the  honor  of  old  Bingen — dear  Bingen,  on  the 

Rhine. 

5.  "  There's  another — not  a  sister ; — in  the  happy  days 
gone  by, 

You'd  have  known  her  by  the  merriment  that  sparkled 
in  her  eye  ; 

Too  innocent  for  coquetry — too  fond  for  idle  scorning — . 
Oh  !  friend,  I  fear  the  lightest  heart  makes  sometimes 

heaviest  mourning  ! 
Tell  her — the  last  night  of  my  life — (for  ere  this  morn 

be  risen, 

My  body  will  be  out  of  pain — my  soul  be  out  of  prison,) 
I  dreamed  I  stood  with  hert  and  saw  the  yellow  sunlight 
shine 
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On  the  vine-clad  hills  of  Bingen — fair  Bingen,  on  the 
Rhine. 

6.  "  I  saw  the  blue  Rhine  sweep  along — I  heard,  or  seemed 

to  hear, 

The  German  songs  we  used  to  sing,  in  chorus  sweet  and 
clear, 

And  down  the  pleasant  river,  and  up  the  slanting  hill, 
That  echoing  chorus  sounded  through  the  evening  calm 
and  still ; 

And  her  glad  blue  eyes  were  on  me,  as  we  passed  with 
friendly  talk, 

Down  many  a  path  beloved  of  yore,  and  well -remem- 
ber'd  walk ; 

And  her  little  hand  lay  lightly,  confidingly  in  mine- 
But  we'll  meet  no  more  at  Bingen — loved  Bingen,  on  the 
Rhine." 

7.  His  voice  grew  faint  and  hoarser — his  grasp  was  child- 

ish weak, 

His  eyes  put  on  a  dying  look — he  sighed,  and  ceased  to 
speak : 

His  comrade  bent  to  lift  him,  but  the  spark  of  life  had 
fled,— 

The  Soldier  of  the  Legion  in  a  foreign  land  was  dead  ! 
And  the  soft  moon  rose  up  slowly,  and  calmly  she  looked 
down, 

On  the  red  sand  of  the  battle  field,  with  bloody  corpses 
strown  ; 

Yea,  calmly  on  that  dreadful  scene  her  pale  light  seemed 
to  shine, 

As  it  shone  on  distant  Bingen — fair  Bingen,  on  the 
Rhine. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIX. 

BE  KIND. 

1.  Be  kind  to  thy  father — for  when  thou  wert  young 
Who  loved  thee  so  fondly  as  he  ? 
He  caught  the  first  accents  that  fell  from  thy  tongue 
And  joined  in  thy  innocent  glee. 
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Be  kind  to  tliy  father,  for  now  he  is  old, 

His  locks  intermingled  with  gray ; 
His  footsteps  are  feeble,  once  fearless  and  bold, 

Thy  father  is  passing  away. 

2.  Be  kind  to  thy  mother — for  lo  !  on  her  brow 

May  traces  of  sorrow  be  seen  j 
Oh  well  may'st  thou  cherish  and  comfort  her  nows 

For  loving  and  kind  hath  she  been. 
Remember  thy  mother — for  thee  will  she  pray 

As  long  as  God  giveth  her  breath  ; 
With  accents  of  kindness  then  cheer  her  lone  way, 

Even  to  the  dark  valley  of  death. 

3.  Be  kind  to  thy  brother — his  heart  will  have  dearth 

If  the  smile  of  thy  joy  be  withdrawn ; 
The  flowers  of  feeling  will  fade  at  the  birth. 

If  the  dew  of  affection  be  gone. 
Be  kind  to  thy  brother — wherever  you  are 

The  love  of  a  brother  shall  be 
An  ornament  purer  and  richer  by  far 

Than  pearls  from  the  depth  of  the  sea. 

4.  Be  kind  to  thy  sister — not  many  may  know 

The  depth  of  a  true  sisterly  love  ; 
The  wealth  of  the  ocean  lies  fathoms  below 

The  surface  that  sparkles  above. 
Thy  kindness  shall  bring  to  thee  many  sweet  hours. 

And  blessings  thy  pathway  to  crown ; 
Affection  shall  weave  thee  a  garland  of  flowers, 

More  precious  than  wealth  or  renown. 


CHAPTER  XC. 

PRAYERS  FOR  ALL  MEN. — Victor  Htjgo. 
1.  My  daughter,  go  and  pray  !    See,  night  is  come  i 
One  golden  planet  pierces  through  the  gloom  ; 

Trembles  the  misty  outline  of  the  hill. 
Listen  !  the  distant  wheels  in  darkness  glide-— 
All  else  is  hushed  ;  the  tree  by  the  roadside 
Shakes  in  the  wind  its  dust  strewn  branches  still. 
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2.  Day  is  for  evil,  weariness,  and  pain. 

Let  us  to  prayer  !  calm  night  is  come  again : 
The  wind  among  the  ruined  towers  so  bare 
Sighs  mournfully:  the  herds,  the  flocks,  the  streams, 
All  suffer,  all  complain  ;  worn  nature  seems 
Longing  for  peace,  for  slumber,  and  for  prayer. 

3.  It  is  the  hour  when  babes  with  angels  speak. 
While  we  are  rushing  to  our  pleasures  weak 

And  sinful,  all  young  children,  with  bent  knees, 
Eyes  raised  to  Heaven,  and  small  hands  folded  fairs 
Say  at  the  self-same  hour  the  self-same  prayer 

On  our  behalf,  to  Him  who  all  thing  sees. 

4.  And  then  they  sleep.    Oh  peaceful  cradle-sleep  ! 
Oh  childhood's  hallowed  prayer  !  religion  deep 

Of  love,  not  fear,  in  happiness  expressed  ! 
So  the  young  bird,  when  done  its  twilight  lay 
Of  praise,  folds  peacefully  at  shut  of  day 

Its  head  beneath  its  wing,  and  sinks  to  rest. 

6.  Pray  thou  for  all  who  living  tread 

Upon  this  earth  of  graves ; 
For  all  whose  weary  pathways  lead 

Among  the  winds  and  waves  ; 
For  him  who  madly  takes  delight 
In  pomp  of  silken  mantle  bright, 

Or  swiftness  of  a  horse  ; 
For  those  who,  laboring,  suffer  still ; 
Coming  or  going — doing  ill — 

Or  on  their  heavenward  course. 

6.  Pray  thou  for  him  who  nightly  sins 

Until  the  day  dawns  bright — 
Who  at  eve's  hour  of  prayer  begins 

His  dance  and  banquet  light ; 
"Whose  impious  orgies  wildly  ring, 
Whilst  pious  hearts  are  offering 

Their  prayers  at  twilight  dim  ; 
And  who,  those  vespers  all  forgot, 
Pursues  his  sin,  and  thinketh  not 

God  also  heareth  him. 
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7.  Child  !  pray  for  all  the  poor  beside 

The  prisoner  in  his  cell, 
And  those  who  in  the  city  wide 

With  crime  and  misery  dwell ; 
For  the  wise  sage  who  thinks  and  dreams; 
For  him  who  impiously  blasphemes 

Religion's  holy  law. 
Pray  thou- — for  prayer  is  infinite — < 
Thy  faith  may  give  the  scorner  light, 

Thy  prayer  forgiveness  draw. 


CHAPTER  XCI. 

THE  DRUNKARD'S  DEATH.-Dickens. 

1.  At  last,  one  bitter  night,  he  sunk  down  on  a  door  step 
faint  and  ill.  The  premature  decay  of  vice  and  profligacy 
had  worn  him  to  the  bone.  His  cheeks  were  hollow  and 
livid  ;  his  eyes  were  sunken,  and  their  sight  was  dim.  His 
legs  trembled  beneath  his  weight,  and  a  cold  shiver  ran 
through  every  limb. 

2.  And  now  the  long  forgotten  scenes  of  a  mis-spent 
life  crowded  thick  and  fast  upon  him.  He  thought  of  the 
time  when  he  had  a  home — a  happy,  cheerful  home— and 
of  those  who  peopled,  and  flocked  around  him  then,  until 
the  forms  of  his  elder  children  seemed  to  rise  from  the 
grave,  and  stand  about  him — so  plain,  so  clear,  and  so  dis- 
tinct they  were  that  he  could  touch  and  feel  them.  Looks 
that  were  forgotten  were  fixed  upon  him  once  more ; 
voices  long  since  hushed  in  death  sounded  in  his  ears  like 
the  music  of  village  bells.  But  it  was  only  for  an  instant. 
The  rain  beat  heavily  upon  him  ;  and  cold  and  hunger 
were  gnawing  at  his  heart  again. 

3.  He  rose,  and  dragged  his  feeble  limbs  a  few  paces 
further.  The  street  was  silent  and  empty ;  the  few  pas- 
sengers that  passed  by,  at  that  late  hour,  hurried  quickly 
on,  and  his  tremulous  voice  was  lost  in  the  violence  of  the 
storm.  Again  that  heavy  chill  struck  through  his  frame, 
his  blood  seemed  to  stagnate  beneath  it.  He  coiled  himself 
up  in  a  projecting  door  way,  and  tried  to  sleep. 

4.  But  sleep  had  fled  from  his  dull  and  glazed  eyes.  His 
mind  wandered  strangely,  but  he  was  awake  and  conscious. 
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The  well  known  shout  of  drunken  mirth  sounded  in  his 
ears,  the  glass  was  at  his  lips,  the  board  was  covered  with 
rich  choice  food — they  were  before  him  :  he  could  see  them 
all,  he  had  but  to  reach  out  his  hand,  and  take  them — and, 
though  the  illusion  was  but  reality  itself,  he  knew  that  he 
was  sitting  alone  in  the  deserted  street,  watching  the  rain- 
drops as  they  pattered  on  the  stones  ;  that  death  was 
coming  upon  him  by  inches — and  that  there  was  none  to 
care  for  or  help  him. 

5.  Suddenly,  he  started  up,  in  the  extremity  of  terror. 
He  had  heard  his  own  voice  shouting  in  the  night  air,  he 
knew  not  why,  or  what.  Hark  !  a  groan !  another  !  His 
senses  were  leaving  him :  half  formed  and  incoherent 
words  burst  from  his  lips  ;  and  his  hands  sought  to  sear 
and  lacerate  his  flesh.  He  was  going  mad,  and  he  shrieked 
for  help,  till  his  voice  failed  him. 

6.  He  raised  his  head,  and  looked  up  the  long  and  dis- 
mal street.  He  recollected  that  outcasts  like  himself,  con- 
demned to  wander  night  and  day  in  those  dreadful  streets, 
had  sometimes  gone  distracted  with  their  own  loneliness. 
He  remembered  to  have  heard  many  years  before  that  a 
homeless  wretch  had  once  been  found  in  a  solitary  corner, 
sharpening  a  rusty  knife  to  plunge  into  his  own  heart,  pre- 
ferring death  to  that  long,  endless,  weary,  wandering  to 
and  fro.  In  an  instant  his  resolve  was  taken,  his  limbs  re- 
ceived new  life  ;  he  ran  quickly  from  the  spot,  and  paused 
not  for  breath  until  he  reached  the  river  side. 

7.  He  crept  slowly  down  the  steep  stone  stairs  that  lead 
from  the  commencement  of  Waterloo  bridge,  down  to  the 
water's  level.  He  crouched  into  a  corner,  and  held  his 
breath  as  the  patrol  passed.  Never  did  prisoner's  heart 
throb  with  the  hope  of  liberty  and  life  half  so  eagerly  as 
did  that  of  the  wretched  man  at  the  prospect  of  death. 
The  watch  passed  close  to  him,  but  he  remained  unob- 
served ;  and  after  waiting  till  the  sound  of  footsteps  died 
away  in  the  distance,  he  cautiously  descended,  and  stood 
beneath  the  gloomy  arch  that  forms  the  landing  place  from 
the  river. 

8.  The  tide  was  in,  and  the  water  flowed  at  his  feet. 
The  rain  had  ceased,  the  wind  was  lulled,  and  all  was,  for 
the  moment,  still  and  quiet — so  quiet  that  the  slightest 
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sound  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hank,  even  the  rippling 
of  the  water  against  the  barges  that  were  moored  there, 
were  distinctly  audible  to  his  ear.  The  stream  stole  lan- 
guidly and  sluggishly  on.  Strange  and  fantastic  forms 
rose  to  the  surface,  and  beckoned  him  to  approach ;  dark 
gleaming  eyes  peered  from  the  water,  and  seemed  to  mock 
his  hesitation,  while  hollow  murmurs  from  behind,  urged 
him  onward.  He  retreated  a  few  paces,  took  a  short  run, 
a  desperate  leap,  and  plunged  into  the  river. 

9.  Not  five  seconds  had  passed  when  he  rose  to  the  wa- 
ter's surface — but  what  a  change  had  taken  place  in  that 
sho'rt  time,  in  all  his  thoughts  and  feelings  !  Life — life  in 
any  form — poverty,  misery,  starvation- — any  thing  but 
death.  He  fought  and  struggled  with  the  water  that 
closed  over  his  head,  and  screamed  in  the  agonies  of  ter- 
ror. The  curse  of  his  own  son  rang  in  his  ears — the  shore 
— but  one  foot  of  dry  ground — he  could  almost  touch  the 
step.  One  hand's  breadth  nearer  and  he  was  saved — but 
the  tide  bore  him  onward,  under  the  dark  arches  of  the 
bridge,  and  he  sank  to  the  bottom.  • 

10.  Again  he  rose,  and  struggled  for  life.  For  one  in- 
stant— for  one  brief  instant — the  buildings  on  the  river's 
bank,  the  lights  on  the  bridge  through  which  the  current 
had  borne  him,  the  black  water,  and  the  fast  flying  clouds 
were  distinctly  visible — once  more  he  sunk,  and  once  again 
he  rose.  Bright  flames  of  fire  shot  up  from  earth  to  heaven, 
and  reeled  before  his  eyes,  while  the  water  thundered  in 
his  ears,  and  stunned  him  with  its  furious  roar. 

11.  A  week  afterwards  the  body  was  washed  ashore, 
some  miles  down  the  river,  a  swollen  and  disfigured  mass. 
Unrecognized  and  unpitied  it  was  borne  to  the  grave ;  and 
there  it  has  long  since  mouldered  away ! 


CHAPTER  XCII. 
THE  BROKEN  HEART. 

1.  Poor  broken  heart !  so  crushed  and  helpless  lying, 
I  knew  thee  in  thy  fresh  and  early  youth, 
"When  all  the  sweet,  young  hopes,  now  dead  or  dying 
Sprang  into  life  with  beauty,  trust  and  truth— 
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How  strong  and  vigorous  then  thy  pulses  beating, 

What  ardent,  eager  life  leaped  "through  thy  veins! 
Then  Love  and  Hope,  two  mighty  currents  meeting, 
With  glowing  wave  gave  each  a  silent  greeting — ■ 
And  rolled  together  through  life's  arid  plains — 
Poor  broken  heart ! 

2.  Truth,  Trust  and  Tenderness  !  the  fairest  features 

Stamped  by  Humanity  upon  thy  face  ; 
Strong  love  for  God,  and  God's  unfaithful  creatures  j 

All  kindly  feelings  for  thy  fallen  race — 
These  marked  thine  early  years — young  years  of  glad- 
ness ! 

When  thou  wert  spotless  as  the  newborn  light, 
Ere  crossed  thy' threshold,  gloom  of  grief,  or  sadness. 
Or  woes  that  drove  thee  to  the  verge  of  madness, 

Enshrouding  thee  in  darkness  thick  as  night — 
Oh,  broken  heart ! 

3.  Ah !  once  what  dreams  of  life  stole  gently  o'er  thee  ! 

How  didst  thou  quench  thy  thirst  at  each  bright 
stream, 

Each  well  of  joy  that  opened  up  before  thee 
Its  sparkling  waters  in  life's  morning  beam ; 

Then  angels  came  with  peaceful  ministration — ■ 
With  softest  solace  for  each  passing  sigh ; 

And  God's  sublime,  and  glorious,  wide  creation, 

Claimed  all  the  incense  of  each  sweet  oblation, 
For  lessons  taught,  which  but  with  thee  can  die-— 
Poor  hopeless  heart ! 

4.  How  didst  thou  tremble,  when  Love,  like  a  river. 

First  overwhelmed  thee  in  its  waters  deep  ; 
Oh  !  had  the  waves  but  calmly  flowed  forever, 

I  should  not  now  thy  hapless  shipwreck  weep ; 
But  dark  suspicion's  doubts  like  storms  assailed  thee, 

And  thou  wert  driven  from  thy  peaceful  shore, 
When  all  of  Hope,  of  Earth,  of  Heaven,  failed  thee, 
Then  those  who  scorned,  in  piteous  tones  bewailed  thee, 

For  they  might  mar  thy  rest  nor  beauty  more 

Poor  broken  heart !  : 
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5.  How  wert  thou  stricken  when  Death's  icy  finger 

Pressed  down  the  long-fringed  lids  of  sweet  young  eye* 
Which  seemed  with  fond  and  earnest  looks  to  linger 

On  those  best  loved  beneath  the  bending  skies; 
Didst  thou  not  strive,  with  passionate  caresses, 

To  hold  these  frail  ones  in  their  beauty  here  ? 
But  they,  with  dewy  lips  and  golden  tresses, 
Returned  to  Earth,  who  now  their  slumber  blesses, 

With  daylight's  rosy  beam  and  evening's  tear, 
Oh,  broken  heart ' 

6,  Poor  stricken  heart,  now  softly,  faintly  throbbing, 

No  hand  can  string  anew  the  broken  chords  ; 
No  voice  may  still  thy  languid,  feeble  sobbing, 

Or  soothe  thy" weary  hours  with  gentle  words  ! 
'Tis  death  in  life  !    A  palsy  rests  forever 

On  all  thy  hopes — -they  bowed  beneath  the  spell, 
As  early  blossoms  which  the  north  winds  sever- — 
Then  give  to  joy,  to  strength,  to  all  endeavor, 

A  lasting,  hopeless,  long  and  wide  farewell  !— 
Poor  broken  heart ! 


CHAPTER   XC  III. 
ANECDOTES  AND  INCIDENTS. 

1.  Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  being  asked  "What  things 
he  thought  most  proper  for  boys  to  learn?"  answered, 
"  Those  which  they  ought  to  practice  when  the}''  come  to  be 
men."  A  wiser  than  Agesilaus  has  inculcated  the  same 
sentiment :  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  be  should  go, 
and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it." 

2.  An  Italian  philosopher  expressed  in  his  motto  that 
"  time  was  his  estate;"  an  estate  indeed  which  will  pro- 
duce nothing  without  cultivation  ;  but  which  will  always 
abundantly  repay  the  labours  of  industry,  and  satisfy  the 
most  extensive  desires,  if  no  part  of  it  be  suffered  to  lie 
waste  by  negligence,  to  be  overrun  with  noxious  plants,  or 
laid  out  for  show,  rather  than  for  use. 

3.  When  Aristotle  was  asked,  "  What  a  man  could  gain 
by  telling  a  falsehood,"  he  replied,  "  Not  to  be  credited 
when  he  speaks  the  truth.  " 
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4.  L 'Estrange  in  his  Fables,  tells  us  that  a  number  of 
frolicsome  boys  were  one  day  watching  frogs  at  the  side 
of  a  pond  ;  and  that  as  any  of  them  put  their  heads  above 
water,  they  pelted  them  down  again  with  stones.  One  of 
the  frogs  appealing  to  the  humanity  of  the  boys,  made  this 
striking  observation,  "  Children,  you  do  not  consider  that 
though  this  is  sport  to  you  it  is  death  to  us." 

5.  Sully,  the  great  statesman  of  France,  always  retained 
at  his  table  in  his  most  prosperous  state,  the  same  frugality 
to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  in  his  early  days.  He  was 
frequently  reproached  by  the  courtiers  for  his  simplicity ; 
but  he  used  to  reply  to  them  in  the  words  of  an  ancient 
philosopher,  "If  the  guests  are  men  of  sense  this  is  suffi- 
cient for  them  ;  if  they  are  not,  I  can  very  well  dispense 
with  their  company." 

6.  Socrates,  though  primarily  attentive  to  the  culture  of 
his  mind,  was  not  negligent  of  his  external  appearance. 
His  cleanliness  resulted  from  those  ideas  of  order  and  de- 
cency which  governed  all  his  actions  ;  and  the  care  which 
he  took  of  his  health,  from  his  desire  to  preserve  his  mind 
free  and  tranquil. 

7.  Eminently  pleasing  and  honorable  was  the  friendship 
between  David  and  Jonathan.  "  I  am  distressed  for  thee, 
my  brother  Jonathan,"  said  the  plaintive  and  surviving 
David.  "  V ery  pleasant  hast  thou  been  to  me ;  thy  love  for 
me  was  wonderful  ;  passing  the  love  of  women." 

8.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  at  the  battle  near  Zutphen  was 
wounded  by  a  musket  ball  which  broke  the  bone  of  his 
thigh.  He  was  carried  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
camp,  and  being  faint  with  the  loss  of  blood,  and  probably 
parched  with  thirst  through  the  heat  of  the  weather,  he 
called  for  drink;  it  was  immediately  brought  to  him,  but  as 
he  was  putting  the  vessel  to  his  mouth,  a  poor  wounded 
soldier^who  happened  at  that  instant  to  be  carried  past  him, 
looked  up  to  it  with  wishful  eyes.  The  gallant  and  gener- 
ous Sidney  took  the  bottle  from  his  mouth  and  deliveerd  it 
to  the  soldier,  saying  "  Thy  necessity  is  yet  greater  than 
mine." 

9.  Alexander  the  Great  demanded  of  a  pirate  whom  he 
had  taken,  by  what  right  he  infested  the  seas?  "  By  the 
same  right,"  replied  he,  "  that  Alexander  enslaves  the 
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world;  but  I  am  called  a  robber  because  I  have  only  one 
small  vessel,  but  he  is  called  a  conqueror  because  he  com- 
mands great  fleets  and  armies."  We  too  often  judge  of 
men  by  the  splendor  of  their  actions,  not  the  merit  o*f 
them. 

10.  Antoninus  Pius,  the  Roman  emperor,  was  an  amiable 
and  good  man.  When  any  of  his  courtiers  attempted  to 
inflame  him  with  a  passion  for  military  glory,  he  used  to 
answer,  "  That  he  more  desired  the  preservation  of  one 
subject,  than  the  destruction  of  a  thousand  enemies." 

11.  Men  are  often  too  ingenious  in  making  themselves 
miserable  by  aggravating  to  their  own  fancy  beyond  bounds, 
all  the  evils  which  they  endure.  They  compare  themselves 
with  none  but  those  who  they  imagine  to  be  more  happy ; 
and  complain  that  upon  them  alone,  has  fallen  the  whole 
load  of  human  sorrows.  Would  they  look  with  a  more 
impartial  eye  on  the  world,  they  would  find  themselves 
surrounded  with  suffering,  and  find  that  they  were  only 
drinking  out  of  that  mixed  cup  which  Providence  has  pre- 
pared for  all — "  I  will  restore  thy  daughter  again  to  life," 
said  an  eastern  sage  to  a  prince  who  grieved  immoderately 
for  the  loss  of  a  beloved  child,  "  provided  thou  art  able  to 
engrave  on  her  tomb  the  names  of  three  persons  who  have 
never  mourned."  The  prince  made  inquiry  for  such  per- 
sons, but  found  the  inquiry  vain,  and  was  silent. 


GHAP.  XCIV.' 
DEATH  OF  AN  AGED  MOTHER . — Anonymous . 

1.  The  aged  one  is  gone — 

Her  place  is  vacant  now ; 
At  evening,  or  at  morn, 

When  gathered  round  we  bow 
Before  the  altar,  she's  not  there 
To  lift  the  heart  with  us  in  prayer. 

2.  When  at  the  stated  meal 

Each  take  their  wonted  place 
We  look  in  vain,  to  see 
That  old  familiar  face  ; 
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Or  list  to  hear  the  cheerful  voice 
That  told  she  could  with  all  rejoice. 

3.  We  miss  her  day  by  day, 

For  she  was  ever  here, 
With  ready  heart  and  hand 

To  dry  up  childhood's  tear, 
To  sympathise  in  every  wo, 
And  aid  in  many  ways  bestow. 

4.  The  youngest,  and  beloved, 

For  "  Grandma  "  calls  in  vairij 
She's  no  more  by  her  side, 

To  soothe  her  when  in  pain, 
And  every  childish  want  attend, 
Oh,  she  hath  lost  indeed  a  friend  i 

5.  And  daughters  too  have  lost 

A  mother's  fervent  love  ; 
And  sons  the  one  who  would 

Most  true  and  faithful  prove 
In  this  false  world — yes,  she  is  gone  ; 
And  hearts  bereaved  are  sad  and  lone* 

6.  But  she  has  done  with  earth, 

Its  toils,  and  grief,  and  paini 
No  more  with  all  its  ills 

Will  she  be  tried  again  : 
Though  desolate,  that  thought  is  blest. 
The  aged  one  is  now  at  rest. 

7.  And  in  that  glorious  morn. 

When  myriads  shall  rise 
To  meet  the  king  of  kings 

Rejoicing  in  the  skies; 
In  youth  immortal  she  will  be 

Ripe  for  a  blest  eternity. 
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CHAP.  XCV, 

THE  GRAVE.— Bernard  Barton. 

1.  I  love  to  muse  when  none  are  nigh, 

Where  yew-tree  branches  wave, 
And  hear  the  winds  with  softest  sigh9 
Sweep  o'er  the  grassy  grave. 

2.  It  seems  a  mournful  music  meet 

To  soothe  a  lonely  hour  ; 
Sad  though  it  be,  it  is  more  sweet 
Than  that  from  pleasure's  bower. 

3.  I  know  not  why  it  should  be  sad, 

Or  seem  a  mournful  tone, 
Unless  by  man  the  spot  be  clad 
With  terrors  not  his  own. 

4.  To  nature  it  seems  just  as  dear 

As  earth's  most  cheerful  sight  ; 
The  dew-drops  glitter  there  as  clears 
The  sun  beams  shine  as  bright. 

5.  The  showers  descend  as  softly  there 

As  on  the  loveliest  flower, 
Nor  does  the  moonlight  seem  more  fair 
On  beauty's  sweetest  bower. 

6.  "  Ay  !  but  within  there  sleeps 

One  o*er  whose  mouldering  clay 
The  loathsome  earthworm  winds  and  ere 
And  wastes  that  form  away." 

7.  And  what  of  that !  The  frame  that  feedi 

The  reptile  tribe  below, 
As  little  of  the  banquet  heeds 
As  of  the  winds  that  blow. 
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CHAP.  XCVI. 

AN  EVENING  HYMN. — Thomas  Miller. 

1.  How  many  days,  with  mute  adieu, 

Have  gone  down  yon  untrodden  sky ' 
And  still  it  looks  as  clear  and  blue, 

As  when  it  first  was  hung-  on  high  ; 
The  rolling  sun,  the  flying  cloud 

That  threw  the  lightning  in  its  rear, 
The  thunder,  trampling  deep  and  clear* 

Have  left  no  dark  impression  there. 

2.  The  village  bells,  with  silver  chime, 

Come  softened  by  the  distant  shore  ; 
Though  I  have  heard  them  many  a  time, 

They  never  rang  so  sweet  before. 
And  silence  rests  upon  the  hill ; 

A  listening  awe  pervades  the  air  5 
The  very  flowers  are  shut  and  still, 

And  bowed,  as  if  in  silent  prayer. 

3.  The  darkening  woods,  the  fading  trees. 

The  grasshopper's  last  feeble  sound, 
The  flowers  just  wakened  by  the  breeze, 

All  leave  the  stillness  more  profound. 
The  twilight  takes  a  deeper  shade, 

The  dusky  pathways  blacker  grow, 
And  silence  reigns  in  glen  and  glade, 

And  all  is  mute  below. 

4.  Now  shine  the  starry  hosts  of  night, 

Gazing  on  earth  with  golden  eyes  ; 
Bright  guardians  of  the  blue  browed  night, 

What  are  ye  in  your  native  skies  ? 
I  know  not  !  neither  can  I  know, 

Nor  on  what  leader  ye  attend, 
Nor  whence  ye  came,  nor  whither  go, 

Nor  what  your  aim,  or  what  your  ena. 

5.  Yet  there  ye  shine,  and  there  have  shone, 

In  one  eternal  "  hour  of  prime," 
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Each  rolling  burningly  along, 

Through  boundless  space,  and  countless  time» 
Aye,  there  ye  shine — the  golden  dews, 

That  pave  the  realms  by  seraphs  trod ; 
There,  through  yon  echoing  vaults  diffuse, 

The  song  of  choral  worlds  to  God. 

6.  Gold  wears  to  dust — yet  there  ye  are ; 

Time  rots  the  diamond — there  ye  roll 
In  primal  light,  as  if  each  star 

Enshrined  an  everlasting  soul ! 
And  does  it  not  ?  since  yon  bright  throngs 

One  all-enlightened  spirit  own, 
Praised  there  by  pure  sidereal  tongues, 

Eternal,  glorious,  blest  alone  ! 

7.  Could  men  but  see  what  you  have  seen— - 

Unfold  awhile  the  shrouded  past, 
From  all  that  is,  to  what  has  been — 

The  glance  how  rich  !  the  range  how  vast ! 
The  birth  of  time,  the  rise,  the  fall 

Of  empires,  myriads,  ages  flown, 
Thrones,  cities,  tongues,  arts,  worships — all 

The  things  whose  echoes  are  not  gone. 

8.  And  there  ye  shine,  as  if  to  mock 

The  children  of  a  mortal  sire, 
The  storm,  the  bolt,  the  earthquake's  shock, 

The  red  volcano's  cataract  fire. 
Drought,  famine,  plague  and  blood  and  flame, 

All  nature's  ills,  and  life's  worst  foes, 
Are  nought  to  you  ;  ye  smile  the  same, 

And  scorn  alike  their  dawn  and  close. 

9.  Nor  only  doth  the  voiceful  day 

Thy  loving  kindness,  Lord,  proclaim- 
But  night,  with  its  sublime  array 

Of  worlds,  doth  magnify  thy  name  S 
Yea — while  adoring  seraphim 

Before  thee  bend  the  willing  knee, 
From  every  star  a  choral  hymn 

Goes  up  unceasingly  to  thee  ! 
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10.  Oh  Holy  Father  !  'mid  the  calm 

And  stillness  of  this  evening  hour, 
We  here  would  lift  our  solemn  psalm 

To  praise  thy  goodness  and  thy  power ! 
And  worlds  beyond  the  furtherest  star 

Whose  light  has  reached  the  human  eye, 
Shall  catch  the  anthem  from  afar 

And  roll  it  through  immensity  ! 

11.  Kept  by  thy  goodness  through  the  day, 

Thanksgiving  to  thy  name  we  pour; 
Night  o'er  us,  with  its  tears,  we  pray 

Thy  love  to  guard  us  evermore  ! 
Tn  grief  console — in  gladness  bless — 

In  darkness,  guide— in  sickness,  cheer — 
Till,  in  the  Savior's  righteousness, 

Before  thy  throne  our  souls  appear ! 


CHAP.  XCVII. 

THE  BROKEN  HEART.— Irving. 

1.  Every  one  must  recollect  the  tragical  story  of  young 
Emmett,  the  Irish  patriot ;  it  was  too  touching  to  be  soon 
forgotten.  During  the  troubles  of  Ireland  he  was  tried, 
condemned,  and  executed,  on  a  charge  of  treason.  His 
fate  made  a  deep  impression  on  public  sympathy.  He  was 
so  young,  so  generous,  so  intelligent,  so  brave,  so  every- 
thing, that  we  are  apt  to  like  in  a  young  man.  His  con- 
duct under  trial,  too,  was  so  lofty  and  intrepid.  The  noble 
indignation  with  which  he  repelled  the  charge  of  treason 
against  his  country — the  eloquent  vindication  of  his  name — 
and  his  pathetic  appeal  to  posterity,  in  the  hopeless  hour 
of  condemnation ;  all  these  entered  deeply  into  every 
generous  bosom,  and  even  his  enemies  lamented  the  stem 
policy  that  dictated  his  execution. 

2.  But  there  was  one  heart  whose  anguish  it  would  be 
impossible  to  describe.  In  happier  days,  he  had  won  the 
affections  of  a  beautiful,  and  interesting  girl,  the  daughter 
of  a  late  celebrated  Irish  barrister.  She  loved  him  with 
the  disinterested  fervour  of  woman's  first  and  early  love. 
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When  every  worldly  maxim  arrayed  itself  against  him ; 
When  blasted  in  fortune,  and  disgrace  and  danger  darkened 
around  his  name,  she  loved  him  the  more  ardently  for  his 
very  sufferings. 

3.  If  then  his  fate  could  awaken  the  sympathy  even  of  his 
foes,  what  must  have  been  the  agony  of  her  whose  whole 
soul  was  occupied  by  his  image  !  Let  those  tell  who  have 
had  the  portals  of  the  tomb  suddenly  closed  between  them 
and  the  being  they  loved  most  on  earth ;  who  have  sat  at 
its  threshold  as  one  shut  out  in  a  cold  and  lonely  world, 
from  whence  all  that  was  most  lovely  and  loving  had  de- 
parted. 

4.  But  then  the  horrors  of  such  a  grave!  so  frightful, 
so  dishonored  !  there  was  nothing  for  memory  to  dAvell  on, 
that  could  soothe  the  pang  of  separation  ;  none  of  those 
tender  thoughts,  melancholy  circumstances  that  endear  the, 
parting  scene  ;  nothing  to  melt  sorrow  into  those  blessed 
tears  sent  like  the  dews  of  heaven  to  revive  the  heart  in 
the  parting  hours  of  anguish. 

5.  To  render  her  widowed  situation  more  desolate,  she 
had  incurred  her  father's  displeasure  by  her  unfortunate 
attachment,  and  was  an  exile  from  the  paternal  roof.  But 
could  the  sympathies  and  kind  offices  of  friends  have 
reached  a  spirit  so  shocked  and  driven  in  by  horror,  she 
would  have  experienced  no  want  of  consolation  ;  for  the 
Irish  are  a  people  of  quick  and  generous  sensibilities. 
The  most  delicate  and  cherishing  attentions  were  paid 
her,  by  families  of  wealth  and  distinction. 

6.  She  was  led  into  society,  and  they  tried  by  all  sorts 
of  occupation  and  amusement  to  dissipate  her  grief,  and 
wean  her  from  the7 tragical  story  of  her  lover;  but  it  was  all 
in  vain.  There  are  some  strokes  of  calamity  that  scathe 
and  scorch  the  soul ;  that  penetrate  to  the  vital  seat  of 
happiness  and  blast  it,  never  again  to  put  forth  bud  or 
blossom.  She  never  objected  to  frequent  the  haunts  of 
pleasure,  but  she  was  as  much  alone  there,  as  in  the  depths 
of  solitude.  She  walked  about  in  a  sad  revery,  uncon- 
scious of  the  world  around  her.  She  carried  with  her  an 
inward  wo  that  mocked  all  the  blandishments  of  friend- 
ship, and  "  heeded  not  the  song  of  the  charmer,  charm  he 
never  so  wisely." 
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7.  The  person  who  told  me  her  story  had  seen  her  at  a 
masquerade.  There  can  be  no  exhibition  of  far-gone 
wretchedness  more  striking  and  painful  than  to  see  it  in 
such  a  scene.  To  find  it  wandering  like  a  spectre,  joyless 
where  all  around  is  gay,  to  see  it  dressed  up  in  the  trap- 
pings of  mirth,  and  looking  so  wan  and  wo-begone,  as  if  it 
had  tried  in  vain  to  cheat  the  poor  heart  into  a  momentary 
forgetfulness  of  sorrow. 

8.  After  strolling  through  the  splendid  rooms  and  giddy 
crowd  with  an  air  of  utter  abstraction,  she  sat  herself  down 
on  the  steps  of  an  orchestra  and  looking  about  her  for  some 
time  with  a  vacant  air  that  showed  her  insensibility  to  the 
garish  scene,  she  began  with  the  capriciousness  of  a  sickly 
heart  to  warble  a  little  plaintive  air.  She  had  an  exqui- 
site voice,  but  on  this  occasion  it  was  so  simple,  so  touch- 
ing, it  breathed  forth  such  a  soul  of  wretchedness,  that  she 
drew  a  crowd,  mute  and  silent  around  her,  and  melted  every 
one  into  tears. 

9.  The  story  of  one  so  true  and  tender  could  not  but  ex- 
cite great  interest  in  a  country  remarkable  for  enthusiasm  ; 
it  completely  won  the  heart  of  a  brave  officer,  who  paid 
his  addresses  to  her  and  thought  that  one  so  true  to  the 
dead,  could  not  but  prove  affectionate  to  the  living.  She 
declined  his  attentions,  for  her  thoughts  were  irrPfeocably 
engrossed  by  the  memory  of  her  former  lover.    He,  how- 

'  ever,  persisted  in  his  suit.  He  solicited  not  her  tenderness, 
'  but  her  esteem.  He  was  assisted  by  her  convictions  ofhis 
worth;  and  her  sense  of  her  own  destitute  and  dependent 
situation,  for  she  was  existing  on  the  kindness  of  friends. 
In  a  word  he,  at  length,  succeeded  in  gaining  her  hand, 
though  with  the  solemn  assurance  that  her  heart  was  un- 
alterably anothers. 

10.  He  took  her  with  him  to  Sicily,  hoping  that  a  change 
of  scene  might  wear  out  the  remembrance  of  early  woes. 
She  was  an  amiable  and  exemplary  wife,  and  made  an  effort 
to  be  a  happy  one  ;  but  nothing  could  cure  the  silent  and 
devouring  melancholy  that  had  entered  into  her  very  soul. 
She  wasted  away  in  a  slow  but  hopeless  decline,  and  at 
length  sunk  into  the  grave  a  victim  of  a  broken  heart. 
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CHAP.  XCVIII. 
THE  DESERTED  HOMESTEAD. — Anonymous. 

1.  There  is  a  lonely  homestead 

In  a  green  and  quiet  vale, 
With  its  tall  trees  sighing  mournfully, 

To  every  passing  gale  ; 
There  are  many  ruins  round  it, 

In  the  sunlight  gleaming  fair, 
But  moss-grown  is  that  sylvan  cot, 

Its  walls  are  gray  and  bare. 

2.  Where  once  glad  voices  sounded, 

Of  children  in  their  mirth, 
No  whisper  breaks  the  solitude 

Of  that  deserted  hearth. 
The  swallow  from  its  dwelling 

To  theiowly  eaves  hath  flown, 
And  all  night  long  the  whippoorwill 

Sings  by  the  threshold  stone. 

3.  No  hand  above  the  lattice, 

Ties  up  the  trailing  vines  ; 
#?And  through  the  broken  casement  panes 
The  moon  at  midnight  shines  ; 
And  many  a  solemn  shadow 

Seems  standing  from  the  gloom, 
Like  forms  of  long  departed  ones, 
 Peopling  that  dim  old  room. 

4.  O!  where  are  they  whose  voices 

Rang  out  o'er  hill  and  dale  ; 
Gone!  and  their  mournful  memories 

Seem  but  an  oft-told  tale. 
Some  to  the  quiet  churchyard, 

And  some  beyond  the  sea, 
To  meet  no  more  as  once  fhey  met  * 

Beneath  that  old  roof  tree. 

5.  Fame  and  ambition  lured  them 

From  that  green  vale  to  roam, 
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But  as  their  dazzling  dreams  depart, 

Regretful  memories  come, 
Of  the  valley  and  the  homestead 

Of  their  childhood  pure  and  free, 
Till  each  worn  spirit  yearns 

That  home  once  more  to  see. 

6.  O  !  blest  are  they  who  linger 

'Mid  old  familiar  things, 
Where  every  object  round  the  heart 

Its  hallowed  influence  flings. 
Though  won  are  wealth  and  honors, 

Though  reached  fame's  lofty  dome, 
There  are  no  joys  like  those  that  spring 

Within  our  childhood's  home. 


CHAP.  XCIX. 
A  DIRGE  FOR  THE  BEAUTIFUL. — Ellen  D.  Goodman 

1.  Softly,  peacefully, 

Lay  her  to  rest  ; 
Place  the  turf  lightly 

On  her  young  breast ; 
Gently,  solemnly, 

Bend  o'er  the  bed 
Where  ye  have  pillowed 

Thus  early  her  head. 

2.  Plant  a  young  willow 

Close  by  her  grave ; 
Let  its  long  branches 

Soothingly  wave  ; 
Twine  a  sweet  rose-tree 

Over  the  tomb  ; 
Sprinkle  fresh  buds 'there — 

Beauty  and  bloom. 

3.  Let  a  bright  fountain, 

Limpid  and  clear, 
Murmur  its  music, 
Smile  through  a  tear — 
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Scatter  its  diamonds 
Where  the  loved  lies — 

Brilliant  and  starry, 
Like  angel's  eyes. 

4.  Then  shall  the  bright  birds 

On  golden  wing, 
Lingering  ever, 

Murmuring  sing ; 
Then  shall  the  soft  breeze 

Pensively  sigh — 
Bearing  rich  fragrance 

And  melody  by. 

5.  Lay  the  sod  lightly 

Over  her  breast ; 
Calm  be  her  slumbers, 

Peaceful  her  rest, 
Beautiful,  lovely, 

She  was  but  given, 
A  fair  bud  to  earth, 

To  blossom  in  heaven. 


CHAP.  C. 
HUMAN  LIFE.— Anonymous. 

1.  I  wallc'd  the  fields  at  morning's  prime, 

The  grass  was  ripe  for  mowing  ; 
The  sky-lark  sung  his  matin  chime, 
And  all  was  brightly  glowing. 

2.  "  And  thus,"  I  cried,  "  the  ardent  boy, 

His  pulse  with  rapture  beating, 
Deems  Life's  inheritance  is  joy — ■ 
The  future  proudly  greeting." 

3.  I  wandered  forth  at  noon : — alas  . 

On  earth's  maternal  bosom 
The  scythe  had  left  the  withering  grass 
And  stretch'd  the  fading  blossom. 
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4.  And  thus,  I  thought  with  many  a  sigh, 

The  hopes  we  fondly  cherish, 
Like  flowers  which  blossom  but  to  die, 
Seem  only  born  to  perish. 

5.  Once  more,  at  eve,  abroad  I  stray'd, 

Through  lonely  hay-fields  musing  ; 
While  every  breeze  that  round  me  play'd 
Rich  fragrance  was  diffusing. 

6.  The  perfumed  air,  the  hush  of  eve, 

To  purer  hopes  appealing, 
O'er  thoughts  perchance  too  prone  to  grieve* 
Scatter'd  the  balm  of  healing. 

a  • 

7.  For  thus  "  the  actions  of  the  just," 

When  Memory  hath  enshrined  them, 
E'en  from  the  dark  and  silent  dust 
Their  odor  leave  behind  them. 


CHAP.  CI. 
THE  GOBLET  OF  LIFE. — Professor  Longfellow. 

1.  Filled  is  life's  goblet  to  the  brim  ; 

And  though  my  eyes  with  tears  are  dim, 
I  see  its  sparkling  bubbles  swim, 
And  chant  a  melancholy  hymn 
With  solemn  voice  and  slow. 

2.  No  purple  flowers,  no  garlands  green, 
Conceal  the  goblet's  shade  or  sheen. 
Nor  maddening  draughts  of  Hippocrene, 
Like  gleams  of  sunshine,  flash  between 

Thick  leaves  of  Misletoe. 

3.  This  goblet  wrought  with  curious  art, 
Is  filled  with  waters,  that  upstart 
When  the  deep  fountains  of  the  heart, 
By  strong  convulsions  rent  apart. 

Are  running  all  to  waste. 

30* 
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4.  And  as  it  mantling  passes  round, 

With  fennel  is  it  wreathed  and  crowned, 
Whose  seed  and  foliage  sun-imbrowned, 
Are  in  its  waters  steeped  and  drowned, 
And  give  a  bitter  taste. 

5.  Above  the  lowly  plants  its  towers, 
The  fennel,  with  its  yellow  flowers, 
And  in  an  earlier  age  than  ours 
Was  gifted  with  the  wondrous  powers 

Lost  vision  to  restore. 


6.   It  gave  new  strength,  and  fearless  mood 
And  gladiators,  fierce  and  rude, 
Ming4ed  it  in  their  daily  food ; 
And  he  who  battled  and  subdued, 
A  wreath  of  fennel  wore. 


7.   Then  in  life's  goblet  freely  press 
The  leaves  that  give  it  bitterness, 
Nor  prize  the  colored  waters  less, 
For  in  thy  darkness  and  distress 

New  light  and  strength  they  give  ! 

8*  And  he  who  has  not  learned  to  know 
How  false  its  sparkling  bubbles  show, 
How  bitter  are  the  drops  of  woe 
With  which  its  brim  may  overflow 
He  has  not  learned  to  live. 


9.   The  prayer  of  Ajax  was  for  light  ; 
Thro'  all  that  dark  and  desperate  fight, 
The  blackness  of  that  noonday  night, 
He  asked  but  the  return  of  sight, 
To  see  his  foeman's  face. 


10.  Let  our  unceasing,  earnest  prayer, 
Be  too,  for  light — for  strength  to  bear 
Our  portion  of  the  weight  of  care 
That  crushes  into  dumb  despair 
One  half  the  human  race. 
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11.  O  suffering,  sad  humanity  ! 
O  ye  afflicted  ones,  who  lie 
Steeped  to  the  lips  in  misery, 
Longing,  and  yet  afraid,  to  die, 

Patient,  though  sorely  tried  ? 

12.  I  pledge  you  in  this  cup  of  grief, 
Where  floats  the  fennel's  bitter  leaf  ! 
The  battle  of  our  life  is  brief, 

The  alarm — the  struggle — the  relief — 
Then  sleep  we  side  by  side. 


CflAP.   CII  . 
"  LONG  AGO." — Anonymous. 

1.  Long  ago  !  Those  words  how  thrilling 

Come  they  with  their  murmur  low, 
The  spirit's  troubled  waters  stilling, 
With  their  music — "  Long  ago." 

2.  Memory's  long  deep-hoarded  treasure 

Bring  they  to  the  spirit's  light : 
Days  of  yore,  with  dreams  of  pleasure, 
Rushing  back  upon  the  sight. 

3.  Long  ago  !  Those  words  of  sadness, 

Bringing,  through  the  mists  of  years, 
Visions  of  departed  gladness, 
Ne'er  forgotten  sighs  and  tears. 

4.  Dreams  of  youth  and  thoughts  of  flowers, 

Fading,  but  surpassing  sweet ; 
Skies,  where  brightly  fled  the  hours,  # 
Never  more  the  sight  to  greet. 

5.  Long  ago  !  Those  words  how  dearer 

Far  than  others  we  may  know, 
When  they  bring  our  spirits  nearer 
To  the  loved  of  long  ago. 
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6.  The  key-note  of  a  measure  filling 
All  the  heart  with  harmony 
The  discord  of  the  present  stilling, 
Calming  all  its  troubled  sea. 


CHAPTER  CIII. 
THE  BALD  HEADED  EAGLE.— Audubon. 

1.  The  figure  of  this  noble  bird  is  well  known  through- 
out the  civilized  world,  emblazoned,  as  it  is,  on  our  nation- 
al standard,  which  waves  in  the  breeze  of  every  clime, 
bearing  to  distant  lands  the  remembrance  of  a  great  people 
living  in  a  state  of  peaceful  freedom.  May  that  peaceful 
freedom  last  forever  !  The  great  strength,  daring  and  cool 
courage  of  the  white  headed  Eagle,  joined  to  his  un- 
equalled power  of  flight,  render  him  highly  conspicuous 
among  his  brethren.  To  these  qualities  did  he  add  a 
generous  disposition  towards  others,  he  might  be  looked  up 
to  as  a  model  of  nobility.  The  ferocious,  overbearing,  and 
tyrannical  character  which  is  ever  and  anon  displaying  it- 
self in  his  actions,  is,  nevertheless,  best  adapted  to  his 
state,  and  was  given  him  by  the  creator  to  enable  him  to 
perform  the  office  assigned  to  him. 

2.  To  give  you,  kind  readers,  some  idea  of  this  bird, 
permit  me  to  place  you  on  the  Mississippi,  on  which  you 
float  gently  along ;  while  approaching  winter  brings  mil- 
lions of  water-fowls  on  whistling  wings,  from  the  north,  to 
seek  a  milder  climate  in  which  to  sojourn  for  a  season. 
The  Eagle  is  seen  perched,  in  an  erect  attitude,  on  the 
highest  summit  of  the  tallest  tree,  by  the  margin  of  the 
broad  stream.  His  glistening  but  stern  eye  looks  over  the 
vast  expa  lse.  He  listens  attentively  to  every  sound  that 
opmes  to  his  quick  ear  from  afar,  glancing  now  and  then 
on  the  ground  beneath,  lest  the  light  tread  of  the  fawn 
may  pass  unheard. 

3.  His  mate  is  placed  on  the  opposite  side,  and  should 
all  be  silent  and  tranquil,  warns-  him  by  a  cry  to  continue 
patient.  At  this  well  known  call,  the  male  partly  opens 
his  broad  wings,  inclines  his  body  a  little  downwards,  and 
answers  to  her  tones  not  unlike  the  laugh  of  a  maniac. 
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The  next  moment,  he  resumes  his  attitude,  and  again  all  is 
silent.  Ducks  of  various  species, -the  teal,  the  widgeon, 
the  mallard,  and  others,  are  seen  passing  with  great  rapidi- 
ty, and  following  the  course  of  the  current;  but  the  Eagle 
heeds  them  not;  they  are  at  that  time  beneath  his  atten- 
tion. 

4.  The  next  moment,  however,  the  wild  trumpet-like 
sound  of  a  yet  distant  but  approaching  swan  is  heard.  A 
shriek  comes  across  the  stream  from  the  female  Eagle — 
for  kind  reader  she  is  as  fully  alert  as  the  male.  The  lat- 
ter suddenly  shakes  the  whole  of  his  body,  and  with  a  few 
touches  of  his  bill,  aided  by  the  action  of  his  auricular 
muscles,  arranges  his  plumage  in  an  instant.  The  snow 
white  bird  is  in  sight ;  her  long  neck  stretched  forward, 
her  eye  is  on  the  watch,  vigilant  as  that  of  her  enemy ;  her 
large  wings  seem  with  difficulty  to  support  the  weight  of 
her  body,  although  they  flap  incessantly. 

5.  So  irksome  do  her  motions  seem  that  her  very  legs 
are  spread  beneath  her  tail,  to  aid  her  in  her  flight.  She 
approaches,  however.  The  Eagle  had  marked  her  for  his 
prey.  As  the  swan  is  passing  the  dreaded  pair,  he  starts 
from  his  perch,  in  full  preparation  for  the  chase,  with  an 
awful  scream,  that  to  the  swan's  ear  brings  more  terror 
than  the  report  of  a  large  duck  gun, 

6.  Now  is  th  e  moment  to  witness  a  display  of  the  Eagle's 
powers.  He  glides  through  the  air  like  a  falling  star,  and 
like  a  flash  of  lightning  comes  upon  the  timorous  quarry, 
which  now,  in  agony  and  despair,  seeks,  by  various  man- 
oeuvres, to  elude  the  grasp  of  his  cruel  talons.  It  mounts, 
doubles,  and  willingly  would  plunge  into  the  stream,  were 
it  not  prevented  by  the  Eagle,  which,  long  possessed  of  the 
knowledge  that  by  such  a  stratagem  the  swan  might  es- 
cape him,  forces  ;t  to  remain  in  the  air  by  attempting  to 
strike  with  its  talons  from  beneath.  The  hope  of  escape 
is  soon  given  up  by  the  swan.  It  has  already  become  more 
weakened,  and  its  strength  fails  at  the  sight  of  the  courage 
and  swiftness  of  its  antagonist.  Its  last  gasp  is  about  to 
escape,  when  the  ferocious  Eagle  strikes  with  his  tal- 
ons the  under  side  of  its  wing,  and  with  unresisted  power 
forces  the  bird  to  fall  in  a  slanting  direction  upon  the  near- 
est shore. 
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7.  It  is  then,  reader,  that  you  may  see  the  cruel  spirit  of 
this  dreaded  enemy  of  the  feathered  race,  whilst,  exulting 
over  his  prey,  he  for  the  first  time  breathes  with  ease  ;  he 
presses  down  his  powerful  feet.,  and  drives  his  sharp  claws, 
deeper  than  ever,  into  the  heart  of  the  dying  swan.  He 
shrieks  with  delight,  as  he  feels  the  last  convulsions  of  his 
prey,  which  has  now  sunk  under  his  unceasing  efforts  to 
render  death  as  painfully  felt  as  it  can  possibly  be.  The 
female  has  watched  every  movement  of  her  mate ;  and  if 
she  did  not  assist  him  in  capturing  the  swan,  it  was  not 
from  want  of  will,  but  that  she  felt  full  assurance,  that  the 
power  and  courage  of  her  lord  were  quite  sufficient  for  the 
deed.  She  now  sails  to  the  spot,  where  he  eagerly  awaits 
her,  and  when  she  has  arrived,  they  together  turn  the 
breast  of  the  luckless  swan  upwards,  and  gorge  themselves 
with  gore. 


CHAP.  CIV. 

THE  INTREPID  JURYMAN. — Rev.  E.  Butchek. 

1.  A  judge,  on  the  north-west  circuit  in  Ireland,  tried  a 
cause,  in  which  much  of  the  local  consequence  of  the  gen- 
tlemen in  the  neighborhood  was  implicated.  It  was  a 
landlord's  prosecution  against  one  of  his  tenants,  for  assault 
and  battery,  committed  on  the  person  of  the  prosecutor  by 
the  defendant,  in  rescuing  his  only  child,  an  innocent  and 
beautiful  girl,  from  personal  violation.  When  the  defend- 
ant was  brought  into  court,  the  prosecutor  also  appeared, 
and  swore  to  every  fact  laid  down  in  the  indictment.  The 
poor  defendant  had  no  lawyer  to  tell  his  story ;  he  pleaded 
his  own  cause  effectually,  and  appealing  to  the  judgment 
and  the  heart,  the  jury  found  him  not  guilty. 

2:  The  judge  was  enraged,  and  told  the  jury  they  must 
go  back  and  and  reconsider  the  matter ;  adding,  he  was 
astonished  at  their  giving  such  an  infamous  verdict.  -The 
jury  bowed,  went  back  ;  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  re- 
turned, when  the  foreman  a  venerable  old  man,  thus  ad- 
dressed the  bench: — "My  lord  incompliance  with  your 
desire,  we  went  back  to  our  room  ;  but,  as  we  found  there, 
no  reason  to  alter  our  opinions  or  our  verdict,  we  return  it 
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to  you,  in  the  same  words  as  before — not  guilty.  We 
heard  your  lordship's  reproof ;  but  we  do  not  accept  it  as 
properly  applying  to  us. 

3.  "  Individually,  and  in  our  private  capacities,  it  is  true, 
we  are  insignificant  men  ;  we  claim  nothing,  out  of  this 
box,  above  the  common  regard  due  to  our  humble,  yet  hon- 
est stations;  but  my  lord,  assembled  here,  as  a  jury,  we 
cannot  be  insensible  of  the  great  importance  of  the  office 
we  now  sustain.  We  feel  glad  that  we  are  appointed,  as 
you  are,  by  the  law  and  the  constitution,  not  only  to  act  im- 
partially between  the  king  and  his  subjects,  the  offended 
and  the  offender,  but  to  form  the  barrier  of  the  people 
against  the  possible  influence,  prejudice  or  corruption  of 
the  bench;  to  which  we  do  not  wish  to  offer  the  smallest 
degree  of  disrespect,  much  less  of  insult ;  we  pay  it  the 
respect  which  one  tribunal  should  pay  another,  for  the 
common  honor  of  both. 

4.  "  This  jury  did  not  accuse  the  bench  of  partiality  or 
oppression — no,  we  look  upon  it  as  the  sanctuary  of  truth 
and  justice  ;  still,  my  lord,  we  cannot  erase  from  our  minds 
the  records  of  our  school  books.  By  them  we  were  taught 
that  kings  and  judges  are  but  fallible  mortals  :  and  that  the 
seat  of  justice  has  been  polluted  by  a  Tressilian,  a  Scroggs, 
and  a  Jeffreys."  The  judge  frowned  at  these  words,  but 
the  intrepid  juror  thus  proceeded :  "  My  lord,  I  am  but 
a  poor  man,  yet  I  am  a  free  born  subject,  and  a  member  of 
the  constitution — nay,  I  am  now  higher,  for  I  am  one  of  its 
representatives ;  I  therefore  claim  for  my  fellow  jurors 
liberty  of  speech." 

5.  The  judge  here  resumed  his  complacency,  and  the 
orator  continued  his  address.  "  We  have  nothing  to  do 
my  lord  with  your  private  character  ;  in  this  place  it  is 
veiled  by  your  official  one  ;  we  know  you  here  only  in  that 
of  a  judge,  and  as  such  we  would  respect  you :  you  know 
nothing  of  us,  but  as  a  jury,  and  in  that  situation,  we  look 
to  you  for  reciprocal  respect :  because  we  know  of  no  man 
however  high  his  titles  or  his  rank,  in  whom  the  law  or 
the  constitution  would  warrant  an  unprovoked  insult  to- 
ward that  tribunal,  in  which  they  have  vested  the  dearest 
and  most  valuable  privileges  they  possess.  We  sit  here 
my   lord,   sworn  to   give  a  verdict   according   to  ouj 
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consciences,  and  the  best  of  our  judgments,  on  the  evi- 
dence before  us.  We  have,  in  our  minds,  discharged  our 
duty  as  honest  men.  —  If  we  have  erred,  we  are  ac- 
countable, not  to  your  lordship,  nor  to  the  king  who  ap- 
pointed you  ;  but  to  a  higher  power,  the  King  of  kings." 
The  bench  was  dumb,  the  bar  silent ;  astonishment  and 
applause  murmured  through  the  crowd — and  the  poor  man 
was  discharged. 


RANDALL'S 


SERIES  OE  READING  BOOKS, 


This  valuable  series  of  Reading  Books,  compiled  by  S.  S. 
Randall,  Esq.,  General  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Editor  of  the  District  School 
Journal,  author  of  Mental  and  Moral  Culture,  Common  School 
Digest,  &.C.,  8cc,  has  been  highly  recommended  by  State, 
County  and  Town  Superintendents,  as  well  as  by  many  of  the 
most  celebrated  Teachers  in  the  Union,  and  has  been  adopted 
and  is  generally  used  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States. 
,  Mr.  Randall,  in  the  compilation  of  this  series,  has  been 
careful  to  select  pieces  that  have  not  before  appeared  in  any 
school  book.  The  burden,  of  the  complaint  of  teachers  has 
been,  that  in  making  a  choice  of  their  reading  books  from  time 
to  time,  they  have  been  restricted  to  too  narrow  a  field,  and 
compelled  to  go  over  again  and  again  in  their  reading  lessons  the 
same  ground,  with  the  same  pupils;  for  in  getting  a  new  reading 
book  they  often  get  many  of  the  pieces  which  were  in  their 
old  one.  The  pieces  in  this  series  have  not  appeared  in  any 
other  books,  and  are  selected  from  the  writings  of  the  best 
English  and  American  authors. 

The  Educational  Reader,  containing  360  pages,  and  short 
and  comprehensive  rules  for  reading  and  speaking,  is  designed 
for  the  higher  classes  in  Schools  and  Academies.  This  book 
contains  some  of  the  most  beautiful  extracts  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, from  the  pens  of  Coleridge,  Dickens,  Lamb,  Audubon, 
Carlyle,  Wilson,  Chalmers,  Channing,  Irving,  Wadsworth, 
Byrant,  Halleck,  Street,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Horace  Mann,  Mary 
Howitt,  Mrs.  Sigourney,  Pierpont,  Walter  Scott,  Thos.  Moore, 
and  others  equally  celebrated,  and  are  well  calculated  to  in- 
struct the  youthful  mind. 

The  Moral  Glass  Book,  containing  260  pages,  and  rules  for 
reading  and  speaking,  is  designed  to  precede  the  Educational 
Reader,  and  contains  some  of  the  most  elegantly  written  pieces 
in  the  language,  calculated  to  improve  and  please,  as  well  as 
to  show  the  reward  of  virtuous  actions.  This,  with  the  Educa- 
tional Reader,  was  recommended  by  the  Convention  of  the" 
Staie  and  County  Superintendents  of  Vermont,  held  in  October, 
1846.   The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  by  that 
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75  State  Street,  Albany,  N.  ¥. 


We  have  examined  Randall's  Readers  published  by  E.  H.  Ben- 
der, of  Albany,  and  think  them  superior  to  any  other  reading 
books  in  use.  The  author  has  taken  great  pains  to  select  such 
pieces  as  are  calculated  not  only  to  interest  and  improve  the 
youthful  mind,  but  also  to  inculcate  the  highest  moral  senti- 
ments and  which  present  every  variety  of  style  from  the  best 
American  and  British  authors. 

SEABURY  ALLEN,  County  Sup't.  of  Saratoga  Co. 

WORTHY  PUTMAN,'      do      Chautauque  do 

J.  A  PERKINS,  do      Monroe      do  W.  D. 

J.  B  WILKINS,  do      Rensselaer  do. 

*««T*r  o  SMITH,  do      Orleans  do. 

L.  F.  HARTW^Li,,  Jo      Schoharie  do 

DAVID  G.  WORDEN,  former  Sup't  of  Columbia  do. 

I  have  examined  a  Series  of  ReadingBooks,  consisting  of  the 
Educational  Reader,  the  Rural  Reader,  Moral  Class  Book, 
and  the  Primary  Reader,  published  by  E.  H.  Bender,  and 
edited  by  S.  S.  Randall,  which  you  left  with  me.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  these  books  are  well  calculated  to  aid 
pupils  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  that  much  neglected  art— 
the  art  of  reading  well.  The  selections,  as  well  as  the  design 
and  arrangement,  are  excellent,  and  while  the  author  has  suc- 
ceeded in  filling  his  books  with  matter  which  attracts  as  well 
as  pleases  the  youthful  mind,  he  also  has  especial  reference  to 
the  present  and  future  happiness  of  the  young,  by  the  excel- 
lent moral  precepts  to  be  met  with  in  every  part  of  his  works. 
The  publisher  has  performed  his  part  well,  by  printing  this 
series  upon  good  paper.  The  typographical  arrangement  is 
excellent. 

Respectfully  yours, 

WILLIAM  HALL, 
County  Sup't  of  Common  Schools  for  Washington  county. 

Glen's  Falls,  1846. 
A  hasty  perusal  of  the  Educational  Reader,  Moral  Class 
Book,  Rural  Reader,  and  Primary  Reader,  would  perhaps 
scarcely  warrant  me  in  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  their  value. 
The  names  of  a  Wadsworth,  Chalmers  Dickens,  Street,  &c, 
in  the  selection  of  the  pieces  contained  in  the  first,  is  a  sufficient 
warrant  for  their  style  and  sentiment,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a 
work  well  calculated  for  the  advanced  reading  classes  of  our 
common  schools.  The  moral  Class  Book  however,  more  es- 
pecially deserves  commendation,  as  it  fills  a  space  in  our  series 
of  text  books  hitherto  unoccupied,  and  the  high  tone  and  classic 
purity  of  the  selections  cannot  fail  to  elevate  the  morals,  and  cul- 
tivate the  taste  of  scholars  having  the  benefit  of  its  perusal. 

Yours  truly, 
AUSTIN  W  HOLDEN,  Co.  Sup't. 


